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- ENGLAND AND THE CONGRESS. 


N English Cabinet has seldom thought itself called on to 
make a more momentous decision than that at which the 
esent Ministry has arrived this week in declining altogether 


the course taken. Every one foresaw the danger and difficulties 
to which a Congress would give rise. On one supposition, 
nothing would have been done, and then the only issue would 
have begri fresh heartburnings and jealousies and enmities. Re- 
solutions might have been come to of a vague and inoperative 
kind, which might nevertheless have fixed a slur on the 
Powers against which they had been directed, and which 
would have left behind them a sting that nothing but war 
could have taken away. It is not to be supposed that 
Austria would have allowed herself to be voted out of 
Venetia; and yet, if a strong expression of Euxopean 
opinion had been recorded against her, she would have seemed 
to be branded as a public wrong-doer. On the other hand, if 
the Congress had fulfilled its nominal purpose, there would 
have been a general remodelling of the map of Europe, and 
kingdoms would have been bartered, or seized on, or given at 
Paris as they were in the days of the first NapoLgon. 
England, too, would have run a great risk of being dragged 
into war against her will. As things stand now, there might 
ibly be a Continental war from which we might hope to 
sip aloof but if we had taken a part in a prolonged and 
angry discussion, had given much offence and thought our- 
selves injured, or had been called on to see the balance of 
power disturbed, and some great wrong or robbery planned 
and carried out, we should have been very liable to be 
carried away by our own indignation, and should perhaps 
have been the to set the torch to Europe. Then, again, 
by boldly declining the Congress, and thus terminating the 
scheme, we have asserted our position in the European 
scale. No other nation would have dared singly to run 
the risk of affronting France, and to thwart the Emperor. 
We have shown Europe that there is a Power still left 
which considers itself in no way second to France. If 
the Emperor can call princes and kings together that he 
may cajole and frighten them at his pleasure, England 
can step to the rescue, and tell them that they need not 
trouble themselves to come. The Emperor proposes, but 
England disposes. He: suggests, and we judge whether 
his suggestions are worth anything; and it cannot be 
doubted that it is of great advantage to Europe that there 
should be a power capable of acting with this independence 
of France. It animates the courage, it fixes the principles, 
and it kindles the hopes of Continental nations, when they 
find a centre of resistance to Louis Narotgzon which does 
not fail them in the hour of their need. Nor is it unim- 
portant that Englishmen should themselves learn their own 
strength, and gain that confidence which comes with doing as 
seems:wisest and best, in spite of the consequences that may 
ensue, and the remonstrances that may be provoked. 

But, on the other hand, it must be allowed that we may 
have forced France to think she has mndergone a serious 
humiliation, and we must certainly have mortified and 
irritated the Emperor. We do not at all object to this 
if the occasion called for so strong a measure at our 
hands. It is not the business of England to avoid giving 
France offence if France displays too much ambition and 
desire of aggrandizement, nor ought we to be too tender of 
disappointing the schemes and baffling the intrigues of the 
erowned adventurer who is now the sole representative 
of France. But it may be questioned whether it was 
5 yer necessary or right that, in this case, the rebuff 

ld have come from us. It appears that, when the 
Congress was first proposed, land asked what would 


be the subjects of discussion. e did not object to a. 
Congress altogether, as in its nature fruitless and per- 


nicious. We did not explain that any Congress must 
entail the very “— of war which it sought to avoid. 
But we asked what the Congress was to deal with. The 
Emperor would scarcely have answered any other Power, 
but he felt himself ome to one England. He had 
to expose his plans, and to say whose possessions were 
to be called in Bane He had more especially to announce 
that the state of Italy required immediate attention, and that 
Austria must submit to have her tenure of Venetia disputed. 
Then we turned round upon him, and told him that this would 
never do. The Co we pointed out, must fail, because 
Russia would be as deaf at Paris as she is at St. Petersburg 
to all remonstrances about Poland; because the German 
Duchies have already been assigned to Denmark by treaty ; 
because, above all things, Austria would never a a Con- 
gress at which it was to be discussed whether she should hold 
Venetia or not. We assumed the office of judge, and decided 
what it would be wisest for France and Austria to do, and 
told them that a Congress would only lead to war between 
them, and that therefore a Congress should not be held. 
None of these questions touched England, except very re- 
motely, but we did not wait for those whom they did affect 
to decline attending. We saved them the trouble at the out- 
set. We have not left it to Austria to say that she could not 
come, now that her position in Italy is declared to be one of 
the most prominent topics of discussion. We have not given 
the Emperor of the Frencu that last chance of averting war 
which he, at any rate, affected to think was opened by inviting 
Russia to a friendly investigation of the situation and hopes 
of Poland. We have not given the Italians that measure of 
advantage which they could scarcely have failed to derive 
from the French occupation of Rome being submitted to 
the consideration of Europe. We have chosen to bear 
all the burden ourselves, to shield Austria, and to save 
Russia the necessity of again repelling the overtures of France. 
The French will, we may guess, resent this, and perhaps it is 
only natural that they should resent it. They have com- 
plained loudly, and not without reason, of the mode in which 
England, after all the magniloquent despatches of Earl Russet 
about Poland, has fettered the action of France, and left 
Poland to its fate. Now they may also complain that, when 
the Emperor proposed the hopeless project of a Congress as a 
last means of keeping off war, England was not content with 
leaving Russia and Austria to act for themselves, and with 
showing how hopeless the prospect of a Congress really was, 
but went out of her way to make the scheme a conspicuous 
and mortifying failure from the outset. 

But the necessity is so strong of showing a bold front to 
France, and of avoiding the least ground for su ing that, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, we are accomplices of the WRrEzRor 
in his schemes for disturbing Europe, that a Miaistry that errs 
on the side of opposition to France may expect to be forgiven, 
and may, perhaps, not be disappointed. The Continental 
nations, however, will not fail to perceive that one great cause 
of our decisive conduct at this early stage of the affair has 
been our dread of being intoa war. We have let 
the world know that, unless in the last extremity, we will not 
meddle with the quarrels of the Continent. Lord Patmer- 
ston, and the older inheritors of the traditions of the past, 
would still wish to fight for Turkey; but it is obvious 
that, unless the interests of England are very directly 
threatened, it will be as difficult to mounce, when 
the next occasion arises, why we fight to keep 
the Turks in Europe, as it is to say why we should trouble 
ourselves to keep Germany in or out of the Duchies, or to 
prevent or aid France in getting the left bank of the Rhine. 
Nor, if we keep out of Continental wars when they do not 
touch Turkey, will it be so easy to e other Powers 
to help us when the integrity of key is endangered. 
The real consequences of England resolutely withdrawing from 
Continental: wank eh A coalition 
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between France and Russia might speedily settle a vast variety | 


of questions. Nations are generally guided by great inte- 
rests, - not by slight and motives, in embarking 
on the larger sthemes of theft po cy 

an ev@nt asthe refusal of England 


4, and therefore so minor 

to join will not, 
probably, affect very ly the course which the Emprror will 
think it prudent to adopt; yet it must be acknowledged 
that the step we have just taken may conduce greatly to 
alienate him and France from the English alliance. It isa 
bold and striking, but it tertainly is not a friendly, act to 
damp the project of France for a Congress, by refusing alto- 
gether to discuss questions affecting Austria, and declining to 
wait until the views of Austria herself are declared. It isa 
new rebuff to the Emperor; and he has had so many rebuffs 
lately that he may think he has scarcely any prospect of re- 
trieving his pee except by war. He has had to endure the 
sarcasms and the challen of Russia. He has had to accept a 
domestic defeat at the hands of his own Parisians, and his 
Chamber is now so nearly insubordinate that the opinions of 
those who might easily guide France into a new path can 
only be stifled by directing the majority to make a ceaseless 
noise while an Opposition orator is addressing them, and then 
by permitting the reporters only to report what they hear. 
Lastly, England has added a new humiliation, not so much 
by refusing to attend the Congress as by the manner and time 
of her refusal. War, therefore, is the natural resource to which 
he can look to extricate him from his embarrassments; 
and if he wishes for an enemy close at hand, the Germans 
seem bent on providing him with one. He must be 
cheered and stimulated by learning that the enthusiastic sup- 
porters of 'the Danes in England have come to the conclusion 
that the possession of the whole left bank of the Rhine would 
not .be too splendid a reward for an Emperor who drew his 
sword in so holy a cause as that of compelling the Holsteiners 
to live under the rule of Cristian IX. of Denmark. 


MESSRS. COBDEN AND BRIGHT AT ROCHDALE. 


R. BRIGHT uses an argument good enough for a 
public meeting when he points to his crowded 
audience as a proof that political interest is neither dead 
nor dormant in England, The ulation, however, of a 
Lancashire town must have singularly retrograded in intel- 
ligence, if it would not postpone almost any occupation to the 
leasure of listening to the two great orators who represent 
its character, its opinions, and its prejudices. Two or three 
other eminent politicians exercise almost an equal attraction 
when they address provincial assemblies, but the interest of 
looking at Lord Patmerston and of hearing the mellifluous 
periods of Mr. Giapston® is less exciting than the eloquent 
expression of the sympathies and antipathies of the multitude. 
Mr. Bricut is by no means a mere flatterer of the populace, 
and Mr, Coxpen’s political doctrines, though often narrow, are 
always thoughtful and independent; but if they were the 
vulgarest demagogues they could not more religiously abstain 
from the utterance of any opinion which could be unpalatable 
at Rochdale. A Radical assembly in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts always gladly believes that Parliament neglects its duty, 
and that the Government and the aristocracy aalandccale 
mismanage all foreign affairs. If it ‘agpene that the policy 
actually pursued exactly coincides with the course recom- 
mended by the speakers, it is easy to insinuate that the con- 
formity has been accidental or compulsory. Mr. Cospzn 
really desires no change in the policy of England towards 
America, but he intimates that the dominant classes might, in 
certain contingencies, have proposed intervention, and he 
bitterly denounces the writers who, in commenting on the 
various phases of the conflict, have for the most part inferred, 
from the events which they have watched, the, improbabilit 
of a forcible restoration of the Union. Mr. Cospen himself 
is not troubled with the doubts which beset uninspired 
students of current history, He is certain that the South 
must be conquered because slavery is an unholy institution, 
and because the coloured inhabitants of the Confederate States 
are interested in the triumph of the Federal cause. The war 
is, in his opinion, “an aristocratic rebellion against a demo- 
“ cratic Government. That is the title I would give it, and 
“in all history, when you have had the aristocracy pitted 
ye —- the people in a physical contest, the aristocracy has 
“always gone down under the heavy blows of the demo- 
“ cracy.” History is perhaps not Mr. Cospen’s strongest 
int. The epigrammatic description of the contest which 
e borrows from American orators is metaphorical and inac- 
curate. There is no conflict of aristocracy and democracy 


within the limits of the Confederacy, although the Govern- 


ment which now makes war on the South may possibly be 
still more democratic in principle than the new Republic 


which has ished almost identical Constitution. 
Again, it is no e 
has always gon down under the heavy bléws of the 
democracy. e vider} in the Peloponnesian war ulti- 


mately rested with the oligarchical party, and the Roman 
aristocracy maintained its supremacy for centuries, until it 
fe ultimately reduced to a subordinate position, not by 

mocratic opponents, but by oy rulers. Above all, it is, 
unfortunately, absurd to rely on the assumed justice of a 
quarrel which is to be decided by force. it would be well if, 
as Mr. Coppen alleges, the virtues and forces always went 
together, while the vices and weaknesses were inseparable. If 
moral fitness were the sole rule of human affairs, the Reforma- 
tion would not have been suppressed through half of Europe by 
fire and sword, nor would Poland at present be suffering tor- 
ture and extermination at the hands of Russia. Mr. Cospen 
is consistent in his advocacy of the prudent and economical 
policy of non-intervention, but in the ents which sup- 
port his foregone conclusions he not ccbemieie blows hot 
and cold: He would leave America alone, because he is certain 
that justice, which he attributes exclusively to the North, 
must finally prosper. He would leave Poland to itself, be- 
cause, among other reasons, England is too weak to prevent 
the triumph of wrong. The country has in one case willingly, 
in the other with hesitating reluctance, anticipated Mr. 
Cospen’s counsels ; but it is too much to demand of ordinary 
politicians that they are to shut their eyes to the material 
conditions of a contest, because they are positively assured 
that one belligerent is wholly in the right. 

Mr. Cospen never heartily denounces the conduct of any 
Government or country but his own. Of the French expedi- 
tion to Mexico, of the Spanish conquest of St. Domingo, and 
even of the Russian atrocities in Poland, he mildly disapproves, 
but he is interrupted in his gentle censure on the Em 
ALEXANDER by the sudden recollection that England at least 
has no right to find fault with conflagration and massacre. It 
is perhaps more profitable to acknowledge national sins than 
to exercise a censorious supervision over the acts of foreigners ; 
but sagacious confessors in Roman Catholic countries have 
often remarked that the most voluble penitents, while they are 
apparently eager to enumerate their own misdeeds, invariably 
come round in their revelations to the wickedness of their 
neighbours. Lancashire and Radicalism in general are always 
supposed to stand apart from the Government and the Par- 
liament which encourage every atrocity that Englishmen 
can commit in the remote regions of the East. Yet the 
landed aristocracy might fairly disclaim any ial re- 
sponsibility for the collisions which result from energetic 
efforts to introduce Manchester cottons and Birmingham 
hardware into distant and reluctant markets. The con- 
fused transactions of Eastern Asia are, in truth, not to be 
laid to the charge of any single class, except, perhaps, the 
commercial adventurers who force an intercourse with half- 
civilized nations. The interests and vested rights which are 
gradually acquired become afterwards subjects of contention, 
and, in the conflicts which ensue, the English disputants are 
by no means uniformly in the right. Nothing caa be more 
unjust than an accusation against England of a deliberate 
intention of violating the rights even of China or Japan. Only 
that inveterate prejudice which arises from patriotism turned 
inside out could suggest a comparison between the wilful 
cruelties of Warsaw and the unfortunate, or possibly unjusti- 
fiable, cannonade of Kagosima, Systematic oppression and 
intentional wrong have little in common with isolated acts of 
questionable vigour. Mr. Cospsn’s great ability might have 
approached to the rarer gift of wisdom if he had at any time 
accustomed himself to suspect that there are two sides to 
almost every question. Even his favourite Free-trade con- 
troversy, to which he always refers, as Louis-PHiLirrE was 
said by his enemies to dwell on Gemappes and Valmy, 
although it admitted of a solution which was undoubtedly 
just, can scarcely be regarded as a simple le between 
good and evil, The policy which ought to be adopted in 
Eastern Asia involves problems which are not to be solved 
by argument or declamation. The Japanese and the Chinese 
buy and seil because they wish to do so, and it is not the 
obvious duty of foreign sellers and buyers to support the 
governments which ically repress the intercourse which 
is desired by the people. At any rate the commerce is there, 
and those who conduct it must either be protected or 
abandoned to themselves. It is by no means certain 
that irresponsible traders would be juster or more con- 
siderate than English Ministers and Admirals. It may 
have been a mistake to authorize the formation of 4 
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Chinese force under English officers, yet the object of the 
Government was not to foster civil war, but to facilitate the 
cessation of anarchy. If the English community had, through 
official neglect, been massacred or expelled from China, all 
Lancashire would, in spite of Mr. Conpen’s eloquence, 
unanimously require the reparation of the wrong. 

In diaslaaing any desire for revolution, Mr. CospEn and 
Mr. Brieut himself are not consciously insincere. The large 
extension of the suffrage which they consider indispensable 
might certainly be granted by constitutional methods, and 

ps it would not even lead to immediate social changes. 

et Mr. Briaut, in the course of the agitation by which he 
contrived to frighten the country out of Reform, proposed to 
use political power for the purpose of plunder, by the iniqui- 
tous process of raising all taxation from realized property. All 
parties had indolently acquiesced in a concession which 
seemed liberal, until they were startled by the announcement 
that one class would have all the power, and that another 
class would pay all the taxes. Mr. Cospen, as well as Mr. 
Brieut, points at a still more vital change when he com- 
plains of the accumulation of land in the hands of large 
proprietors. As it is certain that the tendency of small free- 
holds to disappear from economical causes, the only 
effectual method of dealing with the supposed evil would con- 
sist in adopting the French restriction on the power of 
testators. Only forcible and frequent redistribution can 
correct the natural propensity of small owners to exchange 
the most unprofitable of investments for property which 
yields a high percentage. A sum of 3,000/. invested in trade 
produces at least three times the income which is returned 
by a farm of the same market value. Rich men can afford 
the sacrifice in consideration of better security, and of the 
pleasure of ownership. The humbler vendor who becomes 
a shopkeeper, or perhaps a tenant farmer, cannot, except in 
rhetorical periods, be pitied because he is disinherited of the 
soil, If a great economical revolution for political reasons is 
likely to result from Parliamentary Reform, those who at 
present control the legislation of the country may be pardoned 
if they hesitate to abdicate their power. The Parliamentary 
leaders who professed to advocate Reform, until they found it 
was unpopular in the House of Commons, by no means in- 
tended to satisfy the aspirations of Mr. Brient, who, never- 
theless, probably understands the bearing of his own proposals. 

The argument for democracy which Mr. Brient deduced from 
the power of the American Government was telling, though it 
involved the assumption that external force is to be preferred to 
domestic liberty. A Government with a popular majority at its 
back is powerful abroad because it is irresistible at home. The 
Rochdale meeting probably forgot that Mr. Cospen had not 
always argued in favour of institutions which enable a country 
to concentrate its strength for aggression. If the Americans 
themselves may be believed, abstinence from interference with 
other countries is remote from their thoughts. They are 
always threatening to go to war with England for the mere 
gratification of revenge, to annex Canada, because they desire 
to possess an finlimited territory, and to settle the government 
of Mexico according to their own fancy and example. One 
of their journalists lately, in the midst of the enthusiasm 
for the Russian alliance, gracefully suggested that the 


‘ Emperor ALEXANDER would perhaps not object to ex- 


tend the frontier of the United States the cession 
of Russian America to Behring’s Straits. If England 
hereafter becomes as democratic as America, it is by no 
means improbable that the most peaceable of nations may 
resume forgotten traditions of aggrandizement and conquest. 
The question of Reform is undoubtedly open to discussion, and 
it is useless to object to the pugnacious tone of its advocates. 
The doubts and objections on the other side may all be summed 
up in the obvious proposition that, as the entire political 
power of the community cannot be increased, whatever is 


added to one portion must be taken from another. The selfish | speech 


interest of the present constituencies deserves no consideration, 
but it has not yet been made evident that the virtual disfran- 
chisement of the actual voters would, by transferring political 
influence to more competent hands, promote the general 
welfare of the country. 


THE BURNING OF KAGOSIMA. 


Ne strong feeling which has been excited by the untoward 
i events at Kagosima is creditable to public morality, but 
indignation is generally in a hurry, because anger is incom- 
pester with scepticism. As the facts of the case are only 

wn from the reports of Colonel Neate and Admiral Kuper, 
it is plausibly argued that culprits may be fairly condemned 
on their own voluntary admissions; but English law generally 


no justification for consequences which nevertheless un- 
doubtedly followed from the attempt to poy Mt its terms 
in the strictest manner. Colonel Neate, who had the strongest 
motive for endeavouring to understand the meaning of 
his superior, evidently believes that his own proceedings 
are covered by his orders, and that it is even necessary 
to apologize for his inability to exact complete satisfaction 
from the Japanese. Admiral Kuper also, who must have 
seen Lord Russgxu’s instructions, is anxious to satisfy the 
Admiralty that he has neglected no practicable method 
of enforcing the policy which he attributes to his Govern- 
ment. Both functionaries assume that what they have 
not done, and not what they have done, can alone subject them 
to censure. Hasty critics may reply that the stolidity of a 
hardened conscience aggravates the guilt of unavowed mis- 
deeds, but the simultaneous presence at Kagosima of two 
bloodthirsty and unprincipled Englishmen in high positions 
requires some explanation, or perhaps even a suspension of 
judgment. Whatever may have been the special policy of 
the Home Government, the Duke of Somerset is responsible 
for the appointment of Admiral Kuper, and Lord Russe. for 
the appointment of Colonel Neate. It has not been suggested 
that the Admiral has hitherto been notorious for cruelty of 
disposition, and it ought not to have been forgotten that 
Colonel Neaze has been ly accused, by his countrymen 
resident in Japan, of indi ce to their safety and to the 
protection of their property, and of undue subservience to the 
native authorities. His character may have altered, or it ma’ 
have been misunderstood ; but, on the whole, he is entitl 
to a hearing before he is definitively condemned. 

Lord CLarence Pacet committed an error of the same kind, 
in the opposite direction, when he informed his constituents 
at Deal that Admiral Kuprr’s conduct at Kagosima was a 
proof, not only of gallant seamanship, but of considerate 
humanity. According to this account, the destruction of the 
town was caused by the unsteadiness of the English fire when 
the gun-platforms were rocking up and down with the waves 
under the influence of a violent gale. The sailors of Deal 
are invited to confirm the statement that it is impossible to 
take accurate aim in a storm, and they are therefore expected 
to aequit the Admiral, who only intended to silence the 
batteries, of intentionally setting the town on fire. The 
sagacity of mere landsmen is equal to the additional remark 
that a high wind has a tendency to render a conflagration 
more destructive, and philanthropic civilians might even 
inquire whether a battle condu under circumstances so 
anomalous might not have been conveniently postponed until 
the gale subsided. It might, indeed, be Admiral Kuprr’s 
duty to return the fire of the batteries; but, according to 
Lord Ciarence Pacer, he necessarily missed the forts, and 
directed his guns instead on the peaceable inhabitants of 
the town. If a principal in a duel were prevented 
by any accidental impediment from pointing his pistol 
at his adversary, the laws of honour would scarcely require 
him to shoot his adversary’s second. It js not altogether clear 
whether Lord Ciarence Paaet's apology was founded on 
conjectures of his own, or on unpublished official information. 
His statement that Admiral Kuper expressed regret for the 
destruction of the city is important, if it is not to be under- 
stood as a hypothetical embellishment of an after-dinner 
. It was commonly remarked that Admiral Kuper 
might have escaped the part of the popular censure 
which he has incurred if his report to the Admiralty had con- 
tained the professions of sorrow which he is now supposed to 
have uttered. If his letters contradict his public 
despatch, his humane feelings may be vindicated at the expense 
of his consistency, and his abstinence from any official 
utterance of regret must be explained by the supposition that 
he attributed to the Government or the Admiralty a revenge- 
ful pertinacity which for himself, in his private capacity, he 
disclaimed. If, as is possible, the Secretary of the Apmi- 
RALTY really knows no more of the transaction than the rest 
of the world, it would perhaps have been judicious to withhold 
information until he had himself received it. 

The difference between Admiral Kurer’s report and Lord 
Cranence Paget's narrative of his proceedings is not confined 


to the omission of an expression of regret. The remarkable 


~~. requires additional proof that the criminal act was 
bie of consciously confessing their guilt, the Minister and the 
pa, Admiral are complacently assuring their superiors that they 
acy have sedulously obeyed their instructions. Their own inter- 
a pretation of their conduct is not to be implicitly accepted, 
sl but their accusers ought to allow that apparently contident 
es innocence must at least admit of an intelligible explana~ 
- tion. English writers who have condemned the transaction 
| dogmatically assert that Lord despatch afforded 
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proceeds to explain that, in com- 
requisition, he fired upon the 

unce’s palace, and that the bombardment of the palace, and 
not of the batteries, set fire to the town. The Secretary of 
the ApmiraLty combines the two operations in one, and he 
attributes the co ion exclusively to the bad practice 
of the gunners during the storm. mag 
undesigned coincidences between the official and the semi- 
official histories, but on a superficial view they would seem 
to be wholly incompatible and mutually contradictory. 
According to either version, there is little reason for national 
congratulation, although the sweeping censures which have 
been pronounced are , if not unjust. It may pos- 
sibly be found, on further information, that the town which 
was burnt was not coextensive with the vast city which is 
generally known by the name of Kagosima. Japanese buildings 
are for the most part combustible, and a fire, when it com- 
mences, is likely to spread; but parts of the same town are 
often divided by open spaces, and it is not improbable that the 
palace or fortress, with its precincts, may have formed a 
separate enclosure or a distinct quarter. It is perfectly intel- 
ligible that an Admiral should report without special remark 
the conflagration of mere appurtenances to the palace which 
he was ordered to destroy; but English nerves must become 
less sensitive in an Oriental atmosphere if the destruction of a 
town as large as Leeds or Birmingham is regarded as an 

i transaction. 

It is not easy to understand the anxiety of Colonel Nzar’s 
assailants to acquit the Government at home of a responsibility 
which it in some degree undoubtedly shared. Mr. Buxton, 
whose character and ability add weight to his conclusions, has 
- announced his intention of moving resolutions in the next 
Session to condemn the attack on Kagosima, not only as un- 
justifiable in itself, but on the ground that it was undertaken 
without authority. Yet there is ambiguity, either patent or 
latent, in the terms of Lord Russe.i’s despatch. It is impos- 
sible to say whether the contingent risk to the town of Kago- 
sima was contemplated when the order to attack the Pruxcz’s 
palace was issued. It is highly probable, indeed, that the 
position of the palace was entirely unknown at the Forei 
Office, and that an isolated act of vengeance intended for the 
country has been effected on a populous town. Lord Russe, 
however, made no exceptions in his order, and Colonel NEaLe 
' seems to have believed, in perfect good faith, that he 
had no discretion to exercise. It must be admitted at the 
same time that, in common with his naval colleague, he 
regarded the order as too practical and reasonable to justify any 
remonstrance; and the Pyooox’s Government seems to have 
been of the same opinion, as it has subsequently taken credit 
for a supposed share in the expedition to Kagosima. As it can 
scarcely be supposed that the Japanese really approve the 
destruction of their own principal towns, it seems not im- 

bable that the affair limits of further explanation. The 

nglish functionaries on the spot are perhaps still inclined to 
fear that their reprisals have been i cient rather than ex- 
cessive. It is said that the feudal chiefs are ing for 
victory which ma is partisans allies. 
conflict which be in the highest degree 
come to lishmen of i i 
substantial burning of Kago- 
been actually destroyed either of 
deliberate purpose, or a8 @ necessary consequence of warlike 
Lord Crarence Pacet might more wisely have 

the controversy to sleep. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ON THE X ANDRA. 


T for the Crown in the case of the Alecandra 
has as elaborate as that for the owners of the 


vessel, and if the Statute can be interpreted at all s as to 


bear a meaning obvious, safe, and intelligible, the Court will 
have derived all the aid which the highest ability at the Bar 
can offer it. At any rate, it has become. clear what the case 
for the Crown is, and to what lengths the argument of the 
AtToRNEY-GENERAL may be pushed if it is to be accepted at 
all. In spite of many discussions which, however unavoid- 
able, were irrelevant to the main thread of investigation, it 
has been made perfectly plain what is the theory on which 
the Crown is advised to seize the property of adventurous 
shipowners. We may be content to forget the more personal 
side of the dispute, and to throw a veil over the quarrelsome 
adroitness with which the Cuzer Baron has tried to get rid of 
his responsibility for the summing-up. Sir WiLL1aM ATHERTON 
is manifestly to be his Jonah, and he seems rather to enjoy 
throwing him over to the whales. It was all Sir Wm1iam 
Artuerton’s fault, for he laid down no clear proposition of law 
for the Cuter Baron to criticize and overrule. It must, how- 
ever, be said that it is tolerably evident that the heads of excep- 
tions tendered to the Curer Baron did not really express his 
meaning, and both the Bench and the Bar knew so little about 
the Statute that any vagueness and uncertainty in construing it 
at the trial may readily be excused. We may equally put aside 
those interpretations of what was meant by the framers of the 
Statute which have been invented for them by their modern 
commentators. The authors of the Foreign Enlistment Act never 
dreamt of such a case as that of the Alexandra. Their object 
was to stop armed expeditions from being sent out from this 
country, to take, perhaps, opposing sides in a quarrel of aliens; 
and all the niceties and subtleties of construction which 
may follow on the ambiguity of the language which they 
borrowed piecemeal from the American Act never entered 
their heads. But there the Statute is, however it may have 
originated ; and a certain power is given to the Government 
under it, whatever may be the limits to which that power was 
subjected by the summing up of the Carer Baron. The ques- 
tion is, what is this power? and the Law Officers of the Crown 
have been very explicit in offering their opinions on the point. 

In the first place, they contradict Sir Huen Carns as to 
the general explanation of the purposes of the Act. He at- 
tempted to persuade the Court that the true purpose aimed at 
was to confer on the Crown power sufficient to nip in the 
bud projects formed by persons in England for violating the 
duties of a neutral under international law. These duties it 
was incumbent on the Crown to see fulfilled ; and, in order to 
protect itself, it devised a machinery by which contraventions 
of neutral duties by persons in England were not only pro- 
hibited but prevented. According to this theory, it must be 
first shown that the act performed, or intended to be performed, 
by the owners of the vessel was forbidden by international 
law. If it is lawful under international law to send a vessel 
of a certain description to sea, the authors of the Statute did 
not concern themselves to stop it. On the other hand, the 
ArrorNeY-GENERAL contends that the object of the Statute was 


where it was per- 
object of the Act 


antes Some 0 by seeing what it has ac- 
tually forbidden. t is, the Act must be solely construed 
from its own and this is the issue to which both 


parties are ultimately 


ae effects of the gale which, according to both versions, un- 
ee @ doubtedly blew, are peculiar to the more recent story. The 
ae | Admiral explains the destruction of the captured steamers 
= i | and the final discontinuance of the action by the roughness of 
oe the weather; but his account implies that the shots which 
a = were aimed at the batteries reached their mark, and that the 
a cannonade which set the town on fire was instituted for an 
=. a | entirely different purpose. Lord Russet had directed Colonel 
ae Neate to destroy the Prince of Sarsuma’s palace, if he per- 
2 sisted in refusing satisfaction. No instructions were required 
= ) to authorize an Admiral to fire upon batteries which had 
= already opened on his vessels. Nothing can be plainer than 
Admiral Kurer’s statement that the operations began with 
S the seizure of three Japanese steamers, that the batteries on 
shore then fired on the captors, and that the English guns 
| 
not merely to keep British subjects from violating the duties 
and abusing the privileges of a neutral, but also to take 
ee ee away every ground of suspicion on the part of the bel- 
= ligerent, and to avoid every act. that could lead to a 
as ' rupture between this country and the belligerent who 
= @ might happen to be injured, or think himself injured, 
3 : by our laxity. As there is scarcely any injury so remote 
= that a belligerent injured ya might not consider it a 
cause of grievance against 
oc mitted, the inquiry into the gen 
SS oe would become useless, for there could be no clue as to what 
: acts the Legislature thought likely to lead to war or to remon- 

In construing the Act, the difficulty is to find out what is 
= 2 the main offence forbidden. Building a ship is not forbidden, 
but equipping it, fitting it out, furnishing or arming it for 
that the equipments and fittings are for a hostile purpose ? 
ae The answer of the owners of the Alewandra to this i 
which the mon portant that hast decent 
= the hostile character of the equipment and the fittings i* only 

- to be inferred from the nature of the articles themselves. 

Such equipment or to of 
a = must be euch equipment and fittings as no ship but 
=o in an cxpedition at sea, is likely to have, The law 
“as officers of the Crown contend that the warlike character 
of the cquipment and fittings is to be inferred, not from the 
things but from the purpose to which they are te 
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be applied. It is the intention that imparts this hostile nature 
even to things otherwise of the most innocent use. A ship’s 
equipment, for example, as the Arrorney-GENERAL observed, 
includes its crew and its rigging. Although none of the crew 
were engaged to serve in a warlike expedition, or knew that 
they were going on any but a peaceful errand, and although 
the rigging was in all respects that of an ordinary merchant 
vessel, yet, if the intention existed in the breasts of those 
owning or having control over the vessel, that when finished 
she should be used for hostile purposes, the hiring of every 
man, and the addition of every rope and spar, was illegal and 

the whole ship to forfeiture. The omission to forbid 
building in the Act must, therefore, be looked on not as 
tacitly giving leave to build, but as a silence as to a matter 
otherwise provided for. It is quite impossible, accord- 
ing to the theory of the Crown, for any one to 
build a vessel legally if he intends that the vessel when 
built shall be used for hostile purposes. However com- 
mercial the ship may be, and however unsuited for war, as a 
matter of fact, alike in her build, her crew, her equipment, 
and her strength and speed, yet, if it is intended that when 
built she shall fire a shot or convey stores or carry troops for 
a belligerent, her construction is illegal from the outset, and 
she may be seized and forfeited. Nor is it » accord- 
ing to the Arrorney-GenerRaL, that the owners or builders of 
the vessel should have this intent. They may be building it 
innocently and without a suspicion of its ultimate destination ; 
but if they are building it to order, and if the persons for 
whom they are building it have the intention of some day 
using it for hostile p then the terms of the Act are 
satisfied, and the whole building being tainted with this 
intention, the ship may be confiscated to the loss of the inno- 
cent owners, who would forfeit their property in the ship, and 
be left to their action against those who gave them the order 
for building her. 

It is said to be wise, when you want a great concession, to 
ask for everything you can think of, and much more than you 
are likely to get; and, on this principle, the Law Officers may 
be considered to be quite justified in affixing this interpreta- 
tion, although its severity against the Pam is extreme. 
If they are right, it is natural to ask, What is it that a ship- 
builder may do? And the answer is one which nobody 

uainted with English Acts of Parliament could possibly 
have anticipated. A shipbuilder may build, equip, furnish, 
fit out, and own a vessel in England and send her to sea pro- 
vided only that he does it on pure speculation. He must 
not be executing orders. He must be laying out his own 
py Sg his own hazard, and not contrive or intend in any 
way she shall be sold to any belligerent. But if, when 
she is completed and all ready for sea, he can suddenly find a 
belligerent customer, or, if he likes to send her to sea and 
directs merely that she shall be sold to any one that will give 
a good price for her, although that purchaser may be a 
belligerent, he has committed, it seems, according to the view 
of the Law-Officers, no misdemeanour at all, and the whole 
transaction is perfectly legal. If so, it would seem that 
a wide door is open to collusion, and that the liberty of the 
shipbuilder is as unexpectedly increased in one direction as it is 
diminished in another. Whether this construction of the Act 
is the right one will very soon be determined by the Court of 
Exchequer, and that it is by no means consistent or satisfac- 
tory in itself is no reason for not believing that it is the right 
one. But it will be much to be regretted if this is the ulti- 
mate rule of English law. We want something more definite 
and intelligible ; and the simplest ending of the whole matter 
would seem to be that if, as a matter of fact, naval authorities 


commercial character, every one building or fitting out 
or selling a ship of the former class should be liable to be 
called on to explain, to the reasonable satisfaction of the 
Government, where it was going. Of course, must 
be introduced to prevent chip-builders being at 
minor officials, and their operations n hampered b 
vexatious informers. But this might easily 


only the prelimi difficulty of deciding what is a 
qpecially curvicenble could be settled 


urgent and 
English Government required an additional 
the of Congress, Lord Russa. 
the has enmued frm the 


represented in the Conference of London, and nearly all the 
minor Powers afterwards acceded to the Treaty; yet, as soon 
as the anticipated case arises, the collective wisdom of Europe 
appears to have been utterly misapplied. France and England 
would have no serious reason for maintaining the annexation 
of the Duchies to the Danish Crown if they were not bound 
to abide by their own previous engagements. Austria and 
Prussia are, perhaps, already devising excuses for repudiating 
their obligations, and it is not yet known whether Russia is 
solicitous to insist on the claims of Denmark. The words of 
the treaty are as distinct and binding as the policy which it 
one is questionable. The five Powers agree with Sweden 
and Denmark that the Duchies as well as the Kingdom shall, 
on failure of the line of Oldenburg, be inherited by Prince 
Curistian, who has now assumed the title of Curisrian IX. 
The rights which are reserved to the German Con- 
federation are those which have recently formed the 
subject of controversy, not including thé question of the 
succession. Austria, Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony, cannot 
have stultified themselves by promising to recognise the 
Guiicxspure d while they, at the same time, acknow- 
ledged a right in the Diet of Frankfort to prefer the 
legitimate competitor. It is also certain that the German 
parties to the treaty could have procured, if they had thought 
fit, the adhesion of the Confederation to the arrangement ; 
nor is the opposition of the Diet even now in any degree 
formidable if the two leading Powers support the Danish 
claim to the Duchies. The Conference guarded against all 
antagonistic forces, except the repugnance of the inhabitants 
of Holstein and Schleswig, and the strong national feeling 
of Germany. Sanguine theorists may perhaps trace some 
improvement of political morality in the doubts of 1863 
whether it was just in 1852 to transfer a territory to an alien 
ruler without consulting the subjects who were exclusively 
concerned in the arrangement. The supposed advantage of 
maintaining the integrity of the Danish Monarchy was 
wholly chimerical, for a third-rate Power can, in the present 
state of the world, exercise no independent action, nor is any 
Government really strengthened by the possession of a dis- 
affected province. Where legitimacy, by a happy accident, 
coincided with the wishes of the people and with national 
affinity, stable equilibrium would have been best attained by 
allowing the German dominions of Frepericx VIL. to gravitate 
after his death to their natural centre. 

The compromise which would have suited the justice of 
the case and the interests of all parties was by no means 
difficult to discover. The Danes themselves have no serious 
desire to retain the purely German territory of Holstein, with 
its inconvenient attribute of a liability to the interference of the 
Frankfort Diet. Schleswig is almost equally divided between 
the German and Danish populations, and although the upper 
classes in all parts of the Duchy are German in and 
feeling, it is not difficult to draw a line which would separate 
with tolerable fairness the rival races and lan Each 
disputant has claimed the entire Duchy, but the Germans 
would probably be satisfied with the Southern portion, and 
Denmark would, on the whole, feel a practical relief in sepa- 
ration from its alien and unfriendly subjects. There is no 
legal justification for the division of the Duchy, as it has 
formed a political unit from time immemorial; but if the 
intervention of a Congress is ever justifiable, the arbitration 
of Europe would be most suitably invokéd to cut a political 
knot which has proved insoluble by ordinary methods. It is 
true that the advance of the German frontier to the Dannewerke 
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Iden, _ could extricate himseli from the embarrassing relations wh 
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It is not to be supposed that the statesmen of 1852 created 
a gratuitous complication through a mere love of officious 
interference. In return for their large concession of German 
rights, Austria and Prussia obtained a certain security against 
the assertion of the eventual claims of the Emperor of Russta 
as head of the House of Hotste1n-Gortorr. England, which 
had neither a sacrifice to offer nor an obvious right to dispose 
of foreign territories, would have regarded with extreme 
annoyance, if not with alarm, the possession by Russia of the 
harbour of Kiel. Lord Matmessury, who signed the treaty, 
was not likely to trouble himself with the wishes of the people 
of the Duchies; and even Lord Patmerston, who originally 
negotiated the arrangement, was probably unaware of the 
earnest interest of the German nation in the question. It 
might, indeed, have been fairly argued that Austria and 
Prussia sufficiently represented the opinion of Germany; and 
the legitimate claimant of the Duchies was induced to renounce 
his pretensions on behalf of himself and his descendants. 
Fortunately, the English Government refused to guarantee the 
title which it promised to recognise, and consequently the King 
of Denmark has no claim to English assistance if he engages in 
a war with the Duchies themselves, It is more doubtful whether 
the armed support of the AvcustensurG dynasty by Prussia 
or by Austria would entail on France, Russia, and England 
the duty of peremptorily requiring them to fulfil their en- 
gagements of 1852. A war against two friendly Powers for 
the enforcement of written conventions which were themselves 
possibly unjust, and certainly inexpedient, would be a perverse 
result of ingenious and provident diplomacy. Although the 
Prussian Chamber has suspended its quarrel with the Crown 
for the purpose of urging interference in Schleswig and Holstein, 
it is not yet certain that the Government will identify itself with 
the popular cause. It is open both to Austria and to Prussia to 
avow the necessity of maintaining the treaty; and, if they 
think fit, they may also question the hereditary claims of 
Prince Freperick, as the offspring of a morganatic marriage. 
Either Government, if it forms an opposite decision, must 
provide some plausible excuse for the breach of its formal 
engagements. It is not improbable that the German Powers 
may take advantage of the Act by which, in accordance with 
the wishes of his Danish subjects, King Curist1an has already, 
in violation of the rights of Schleswig, included the Duchies 
and the Kingdom in a single Constitution. The grant of equal 
rights to a community which includes two hostile races may 
often be in the highest degree oppressive to the minority. 
Schleswig and its protectors have constantly protested against 
the annexation to Denmark which will be virtually accom- 
plished if the Constitution is finally established. 


The English Government is not at liberty to question the 
validity of the treaty, but any assistance which is given to 
Denmark ought to be strictly coupled with the condition that 
the Duchies shall be secured against the systematic illegality 
which was practised by Frepericx VII. It would have been 
far simpler to allow a German population to be governed by 
a German Prince than to prohibit a foreign ruler from exer- 
cising his power in the manner which he is certain to think most 
expedient. Under present circumstances, however, good faith 
must, as far as possible, be reconciled with justice. Englishmen 
would do well to respect the strong feeling of Germany, 
although they may fail to perceive its consistency. It is true 
that the Germans have acquiesced in the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and that they affect to think that the Adige is indis- 
pensable as a frontier, although the whole population beyond 
the Alps desires union with Italy. Prussia clings to Posen, 
and Austria to Galicia and to Hungary; nor has the right of 
nationality ever yet been recognised in German diplomacy. 
Nevertheless, the nation is thoroughly and conscientiously in 
earnest when it refuses to allow Danish supremacy in 
Schleswig and Holstein ; and the threat of French encroach- 
ments on the Rhine may, perhaps, stimulate its eagerness for 
war. ‘The Rhine would be, for the first time in two centuries, 
safe from a foreign invader, if the princes and people of the 
greatest Continental nation had armed in a common quarrel. 
United Germany, in a defensive war, would probably be able 
to hold her position against all possible assailants ; and English 
influence will have conferred little benefit even on Denmark, if 
the House of Grickssure, from its accession, finds itself in- 
volved in chronic relations of ill-will with a powerful neigh- 
bour. As Europe has thought fit to set aside a dynasty for 
reasons of policy, the new and artificial system ought to be 
relieved of all avoidable impediments to its prosperous opera- 


tion. The question would have been better suited for the 
deliberations of a Congress than the position of Rome, of | 
Venetia, or of Poland; but there would have been nothing to | 
discuss if the Treaty of 1852 had been maintained, and it | 


would have been impossible to obtain the consent of all parties 
to the revocation of their deliberate contract. It will be dis- 
graceful to diplomacy if the ‘accession of Curist1aAn IX. leads 
to a general war, but the danger can only be averted by a 
combination of firmness with the most careful regard to the 
legal rights of the Duchies and of the Confederation, if not to 
the feelings of the German nation. 


LORD CLARENCE PAGET AT DEAL. 


ae forbearance which the House of Commons displayed 

during the last Session towards the Board of Admiralty 
has produced its natural result in the disappearance of the 
last trace of official modesty, and, as usual, Lord CLaRENcE 
Pacer exhibits the tendency of the hour in its most pro- 
nounced form. A reformer when reform was the best card 
to play, a ready promiser when pledges were wanted to stave 
off defeat, defiant in the moment of apparent safety, and 
always prolific of excuses when the current sets dead against 
the course which the Board is steering, the Secretary to the 
ApmiRALty is the perfect type of an adroit and shifty com- 
mander. Just now, the Admiralty seems to fancy that the 
public temper is propitious, and Lord CLarence accordingly 
swells with an air of superb assumption. It was not so long 
since the many-sided Secretary professed to be full of grati- 
tude for the suggestions on which all the good that has been 
done in the navy has been founded. Now he sneers at the 
impertinence with which “eminent men” try to warn the 
Admiralty against its congenial course of blunders, and in the 
same week in which Mr. Reep has been announcing his discovery 
that our Warriors and Agincourts are all built on a false 
principle, he has the coolness to call our purely experimental 
fleet of diversely-constructed iron-clads the most powerful 
steam-squadron in the world. Lord CLarence, at a dinner 
given by the Mayor of Dea, probably felt himself under 
little restraint, but it was scarcely judicious to advise the 
public to shut its ears against all criticism of the proceed- 
ings of the Board, and to trust implicitly to the concen- 
trated wisdom of our naval administrators. It is not forgotten 
that every improvement as yet introduced into the navy 
—the construction of armour-plated ships, the creation of 
a Naval Reserve, the partial remodelling of the dockyard 
accounts, everything, in fact, which Lord Ciarence Pager 
now takes credit for—has been forced upon the Board by 
the criticism of the press and the indignation of the public. 
It argues real genius in an official who has admitted this 
truth as often as Lord Crarence has done, to rise up and 
say that it is not the business of the Admiralty to enter into 
controversy with the press, but rather to congratulate the 
country on the perfect efficiency of the much-maligned Board. 
A less versatile orator would have been embarrassed by the 
conviction that the time would come when talk so tall as this 
would be far from prudent; but Lord CLarence has confidence 
in his own resources, and no doubt feels that, if need be, he 
can resume his old humility, and make excuses as plausible, 
and apologies as abject as ever. - 

If the last year’s work of the Admiralty were subjected 
to the criticism which Lord CLareNce tries to despise, 
there would be little room left for boasting. All the 
promises of new iron-clad ships have been broken, and 
the last 10,000,000/. of expenditure has produced scarcely 
an appreciable increase in the effective strength of the fleet. 
Some excuse might be admitted for this slow progress if the 
truth were confessed that the Admiralty have not yet passed 
the first experimental stage with respect either to ships or 
guns; but the credit really due to patient experimentalists 
ean scarcely be allowed to a Board which claims infallibility 
and despises counsel. The truth is that no one, whether in or 
out of office, can yet pronounce what is the best mode of con- 
structing a plated ship or a rifled gun. That every day 
furnishes new data for the solution of these problems is the 
only hopeful sign. Whether Mr. Reep’s ships will realize all 
that is expected from them is a question which will be solved, 
perhaps, in the course of next year. The improvement of 
artillery, it is true, has of late been more marked than that of 
ships, and has scarcely met with adequate appreciation. 
The disappointment occasioned by the partial failure of some 
of the largest guns has, perhaps, led the public to underrate 
the real progress which has been made. The brilliant success 
of the small field-pieces which were first produced by the 
Elswick firm—a success which, upon the whole, has been well 
sustained—led to expectations more sanguine than it was at 
ull reasonable to entertain. It was assumed at once that what 
could be done with a light 12-pounder was just as easy when 
the projectile to be propelled should weigh 150, 300, or 500 
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germ of some future success. I ; 
we know now, that the breech-loading system, if not inapplic- 
able to very héavy ordnance, cannot be so applied unless great 
improvements are made in the methods at present employed. 
Whether the difficulty will be best surmounted by adopting 
an entirely different method of rifling, or by the ingenious 
shunt system which Sir W. Armsrrone has devised for muzzle- 
loading guns, is still an open question; but, by one plan or 
another, it is certain that an obstacle of this kind will sooner 
or later be completely overcome. The one only serious im- 
pediment to the construction of guns of enormous calibre is 
the extreme difficulty of forging or building up a mass of iron 
which will bear the shock of the charge which it is neces- 
sary to use. Once let the strength of the gun itself be 
secured, and time will assuredly mature all the minor 
details. The progress of artillery may, in fact, be measured 
by the charges which can be exploded without danger or 
injury to the gun. h ; 
that could be said was that guns had been built which might 
perhaps prove capable of enduring the strain of 50 lbs. of 
powder. The practice which took place at Shoeburyness a 
week ago promises a considerable advance upon this achieve- 
ment. As much as 70 Ibs. of powder has been used in the 
trial of the last monster gun for fourteen successive rounds 
without any trace of injury being detected; and if this 500- 
pound cannon should prove itself equal to continuous practice 
under such conditions, a very important advance will have 
been made. 

Two rival methods of securing the requisite strength 
are now under trial. Mr. Wuirworta is working on 
the principle of forging masses of homogeneous iron 
of a magnitude hitherto untried, and of a toughness 
which has not yet been approached. Sir W. ArmsrronG 
abides by the method of building up guns like the bar- 
rels of fowling-pieces, out of coils of iron bar. Other 
manufacturers are trying different modifications of one or the 
other principle, and, though it is impossible as yet to say by 
what road the most striking success will be attained, it is 
something to find, in successive trials, a decided indication of 
progress in surmounting the grand difficulty which artillerists 
have to encounter. Mr. Wuitwortu’s experiments have, it is 
believed, been delayed by an unlucky incident. In order to 
earry out his plans, it was necessary to employ a steam hammer 
of unprecedented size, and it unluckily happened that the 
factory where the machinery was to be set up for the purpose 
adjoined the works of another manufacturer, who decidedly 
objected to the vibration of a twenty-ton hammer in 
his immediate neighbourhood. The consequence has 
been to delay, though we hope not altogether to prevent, 
the full trial of Mr. Wurrwortn’s system. Meanwhile, Sir 
W. ArmsrronG has not been idle. His huge gun, which was 
so successful on its first trial at Shoeburyness, is a mass of 
iron weighing more than 22 tons, and built up of a 
series of coiled tubes shrunk on each other, according to his 
well-known method. The breech-loading plan is abandoned 
in this instance in favour of the shunt system. The metal is 
more than 21 inches thick, the bore 13 inches, and the gun 
carries a shot of 510 and a shell of 600 lbs. If this gun 
remains serviceable, it will leave little room for disparaging 
comparison with any American weapons. Some of the largest 
guns employed against Fort Sumter are said to have a bore of 
15 inches, but it is not believed that they are fired with 
charges approaching those used in the Armstrong 500- 


pounder; and the frequent accounts of bursting and 
disabled guns seem to show that their strength is 
not equal to the demands which are made upon 


it. It is probable that this gun, which discharges a shot 
of 510 pounds weight with an initial velocity of 1,260 feet 
per second, is without a rival in the world, if its durability 
should prove equal to its destructive power. Time and ex- 
perience can alone test this, the most important of all the 
qualities of a military arm; but the feats which were per- 
formed on the first trial may well convince the most sceptical 
that we are not quite standing still in the art of gunnery. A 
very few years ago it would have been thought incredible 
that a shot weighing as much as three men could be hurled 
a distance of two or three miles with an average deviation of 
not more than a couple of yards. It is difficult to realize the 


In the early part of the year, the utmost | 


terrific force of such a missile, and it will be readily compre- 
hended that some fresh contrivance is needed at every stage of 
the process. The mere loading has to be performed by the aid 
of shears and tackle specially devised for the purpose of hoist- 
ing the huge projectile up to the mouth of the cannon; and 
whatever may be the ultimate fate of this magnificent piece of 
ordnance, it has already done enough to dispel the fear, which 
was beginning to gain ground, that we had got to the end of 
our resources in the matter, and that armour plates would 
have an easy victory over any weapons which could be brought 
against them. As yet, there is nothing like finality apparent 
on either side, and the time may come when the Armsrrone 
500-pounder wili be thought a second-rate gun, and when 
frigates will be built, compared with which the Warrior will 
seem an unprotected ship. But such experimental progress 
as is being made is due to anything rather than the initia- 
tive of the Buard of Admiralty, and, even if it were otherwise, 
would scarcely justify the assumption of an all-sufficient wisdom. 


THE TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 


= impression which will have been left upon the minds 
of the majority of readers by the speeches of Mr. Cospen 
and Mr. Brigur will be that they are by a great deal too 
candid for the part they have undertaken. ‘They have 
not, certainly, much of the gentleness of the dove, but 
they cannot be said to supply its place with the wisdom of 
the serpe it. It is easy to understand that a man should de- 
sire to raise an agitation for manhood suffrage. He may really 
believe —though in the middle of the nineteenth century 
the supposition is scarcely respectful to his intellect—that 
the present of a vote will iniallibly confer upon its pos- 
sessor all the cardinal virtues, a complete knowledge of the 
three K’s, and a moderate competence in the three per cents. 
Or he may not be quite so foolish as this, but may believe 
that the establishment of such a system would re- 
dound very much to his own advantage, and that 
he would be a much greater man as a_ wire-puller 
or stump-orator than he could possibly be as the mere repre- 
sentative of visionary opinions in an assembly of educated 
men. It is easy to understand why agitators who just at this 
moment are ‘unemployed should occupy their leisure in 
advocating manhood sufirage. But they should do it with more 
judgment. Every careful student of history knows that the 
laws of property are not very safe when an ignorant multitude 
are the rulers. But this is an awkward fact of which the 
agitator ought to keep as clear as possible. He ought to 
disarm the suspicions of the owners of property by assuring 
them that he is perfectly satistied with the actual distribution of 
property, and that nothing is further from the thoughts of the 
poorer classes than to disturb it. He should pass the subject 
over lightly, and confine himself to such comparatively sate topics 
as the uselessness of a Court, the utter corruption of the higher 
aristocracy, the unapostolic wealth of the Bishops, the lavish 
prodigality of our finance, and all those other commonplaces of 
agitation which are relishing to the popular taste, aid which 
yet offend only a very limited portion of the community. In 
this way it might be possible to produce a general hatred of 
the existing form of government, and so to bring about a 
period of change, in which the subdivision of property, and the 
other laudable objects which Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricut have 
at heart, might be realized without difficulty. Or he might 
take a conciliatory tone, and talk about the confidence which 
is to be reposed in Britons, and the moral beauty of a perfect 
concord of classes; and so he might entice the owners of 
property to part with guarantees which they could never 
afterwards take back. Mr. Bricur is not insensible to the 
value of these arguments. He employs them frequently. But 
he never uses them before a popular audience. They are always 
reserved for the especial benefit of the House of Commons. He 
seems to labour under a permanent delusion that the people who 
read debates never read platiorm speeches, and that the people 
who read platform speeches never read debates; and, moreover, 
that the two classes of readers are eminently uncommunicative, 
and never think of comparing notes. He is perpetually addressing 
both classes of the community in “asides” intended only ior 
the especial ear of each; but they are like stage “ asides,” 
which everybody can hear. “ Lower the suffrage,” he says to 
the owners of property in the House of Commons; * the 
“ people will only be more contented, and everything else will 
“ remain unchanged.” ‘“ Lower the suffrage,” he says to the 
working classes, “ and each of you shall: have a good slice oi 
“the soil, which is now monopolized by a few.” Mr. 
Brieut has the reputation of being an expert fisherman. 
It would be a curious matter of inquiry whether he 
is in the habit of trying to catch fish in the fashion 
B2 
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in which he sets to work to catch human beings. Does 
he throw two lines close to each other, one with a bait 
on it and the other with a naked hook? And how many fish 
does he land as the fruit of this ingenious maneuvre? If he 
catches any, they must be very young gudgeons indeed. 

It must be admitted, however, that Mr. Bricut was not always 
so candid in days gone by. In the great agitation of the two 
years 1858-1859, he said very little about the partition of 
land. He did, indeed, open the campaign by telling the 


Glasgow weavers that, if they would aid him in procuring an | 
extension of the suffrage, they should each have a little bit of 


Scotch deer-forest to live on. They, however, who knew 
what a Scotch deer-forest was like, by no means relished the 
prospect, and he said no more about that tempting offer. After- 
wards he was more cautious, at least on this particular point, 
and contented himself with suggesting the indirect plunder 
of the owners of property by unjust and exceptional taxation. 
Now, however, he appears to have given up those precautions 


as useless, and to have thrown all disguise to the winds. The | 


whole burden of his latest speech is to excite those who have 
no land to wrest it from those who have, and to persuade the 
working classes that land would be as easy to obtain in 
England as in the United States if only the political institu- 
tions were the same. This striking change of tone is pro- 
bably accounted for by the progress of events since last he 
raised the subject. Candour is usually the indication of 
despair. When a man is certain that he is going to be 
hanged, he makes a full, true, and particular confession. 
When there is no chance of saving the game, the whist- 
player throws down his cards. If the cause of democracy 
were hopeful now, Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricut would be 
very careful not to array against it every soul who has 
the slightest interest in the soil of the country. They 
must know very well that a revolution which shall 
have for its object an equal, or a more equal, divi- 
sion of land, is about as likely an undertaking as an at- 
tempt to restore the Heptarchy. But the proposal, they 
hope, may give some uneasiness to their old antagonists 
It may produce a creeping feeling of undefined apprehension 
along the nerves of the simpler class of squires, who only 
know of the two great Free-trade agitators by the factitious 
strength which was given them for a time by a good cause, 
and who have not followed their career with sufficient atten- 
tion to appreciate their present impotence and isolation. And 
to have made even one squire uncomfortable by your dying 
kick is, no doubt, a thought that is full of comfort. 

These Rochdale speeches are characterized by another symp- 
tom of political debility, which has already been traceable on 
more than one occasion, The two agitators have lost that rigid 
theoretical consistency which used to mark their conduct, and 
which gave them so much apparent advantage in conflicts with 
more temporizing politicians. It was only last year that one of 
them proposed the payment of a bounty upon Indian cotton, and 
suggested that the Lancashire mills should be sustained in 
their distress by exemption from the Poor-rates. It is im- 
possible that they should ever afterwards go further in 
the recantation of Free-trade principles. But the speeches of 
last Tuesday go very nearly as far. The very foundation of 
the Free-trade theory is that men should owe their prosperity 
to themselves, and should rely for no aid upon the State. The 
leading idea of Mr. Cospen’s speech at Rochdale is that 
“legislation” is to do everything. The country is full of 
evils, material and moral. The people are ignorant, and they 
are poor; they live in 5/. houses, and they possess no land. 
What is the remedy? In his earlier and better days Mr. 
CospEN would have replied, “ Let them better their own con- 
“ dition by their own honest labour; and if that labour can 
“find no market in this country, let them go to some other 
“country where the demand for it is higher.” But now a 
change has come over the spirit of his dream. ‘“ Legislation” 
is to do everything. Legislation is to educate the poor man, 
to find him a better house to live in, to give him a bit of free- 
hold land to cultivate for his own use. It is an old friend 
with a new face—the old omnipotent State of by-gone Protec- 
tionist days. Where have the two friends learned this sudden 
affection for a paternal Government? It is a passion which 
they will have no difficulty in communicating, for the unedu- 
cated are prone to believe that all their miseries are pro- 
duced by the misconduct of their rulers. But will their 
credulous audiences be satisfied when the fulfilment of 
these splendid promises is found to consist in the 
present of a vote? ‘Will they discover, in the privilege of 
electing the hundred-thousandth part of a member, a sufficient 
equivalent for a good house, and a sound education, and the 
freehold of a piece of land ? 

Mr. Bricnt, it appears, besides his taste for paternal 
Government, has learned to love strong Government as well. 


Taunted with the failure of democracy in America, he replies 
that it has produced the strongest Government the world has 
ever seen. Nobody ever denied its capacity to do that. If 
any objector had been so bold, a little reflection upon the kind 
of Government generated by democracy during the Reign of , 
Terror in France might have silenced him. It is in its nature 
to produce Governments of exaggerated weakness in times ot 
calm, and of exaggerated strength in times of tumult. But that 
is not exactly what we are accustomed to look for in institu- 
tions which we have been told are an eminent success. The 
Government of St. Petersburg is a very strong Government, 
and it shows its strength much in the same way as the 
Government of Washington. If it be success to have followed 
the Russian model closely, to have introduced violations 
of liberty nearly as causeless, and to have perpetrated 
a desolation nearly as horrible, then democracy in America 
has been eminently successful. But it is new to hear 
this success extolled by men who have been speaking 
for hours to the thesis that England has not enough 
of freedom. If we are to judge by the candid dis- 
closures of these two speeches, the political ideal to 
which the two friends look forward as the goal of their 
exertions is a system of universal suffrage exercised under 
the strongest Government in the world, and issuing in an 
equal division of land, and a law that no poor man shall 
have a cottage of less value than five pounds. Such an 
achievement would grandly conclude the career of the two 
great preachers of Political Economy. 


AMERICA. 


ly becomes more and more evident that the comparatively 
small numbers of the Confederates place them at a con- 
stant disadvantage, and they appear to have lost the best 
chance of the war by their inability or failure to follow up the 
victory of Chicamauga. General Lee has probably been 
compelled to weaken his army for the purpose of despatching 
reinforcements to Tennessee, and his losses in his late retreat 
perhaps balance the advantages which he obtained in his pre- 
vious aggressive movement. There is no reason to doubt that he 
will be able to defend the capital of the Confederacy, especially 
at a season which is unfavourable to active operations ; 
but the battle of Fredericksburg, which was intended to 
open the way to Richmond, was fought in the middle of 
December, and the Federal Government may be encouraged 
to repeat the attempt by the partial successes which have been 
obtained both in Eastern and Western Virginia. It would 
be worth the while of the Confederates to incur some risk 
for the sake of concentrating a superior army in Eastern Ten- 
nessee before Grant can bring together his scattered troops 
from their remote positions in his vast department. The 
Federal occupation at Chattanooga is more formidable to the 
Confederacy than any operations which are likely at present 
to be attempted in Virginia. If the communications with 
Nashville and with Knoxville can be effectually interrupted, 
General Tuomas will be compelled to fight his way back to 
his base, probably with serious loss. It may be assumed that 
General Brace finds himself too weak to attack Chattanooga 
itself, though it is difficult to understand why he should 
himself have abandoned, without a struggle, so tenable a 
position. The reinforcements which he met a day or two 
earlier by moving south-eastward to Chicamauga can scarcely 
have compensated for the loss of a great fortified camp. If 
Rosencrsnz had been defeated in front of Chattanooga without 
a strong position to retreat upon, it is difficult to understand 
how his army could have escaped destruction. It is now 
stated that the Government of Washington is using extraor- 
dinary exertions to add 30,000 men to Grant's con- 
siderable army; and unless the Confederates anticipate the 
blow, they may soon find it impossible to dispute with the 
enemy the possession of Eastern Tennessee. For the present, 
the rumours from the seat of war appear to indicate a design 
on the part of the Confederate generals of crushing BurnsivE, 
and of interposing between Chattanooga and Nashville. 
Perhaps no great war has ever presented so many exceptions 
to the proposition that fortune is always on the side of the 
largest armies. The Confederates have habitually compen- 
sated for their inferiority in numbers by strategic foresight, by 
celerity of movement, and by a skilful use of interior lines, which 
was rendered more easy because they were fighting in their 
own country. For nearly three years the Confederate army in 
Virginia has been able to hold the invaders in check, joe | on 
two occasions General Lee has even ventured to advance into 
the enemy’s territory. In all the great battles of the war 
from Bull Run to Chicamauga, except at South Mountain and 
Antietam, the Southern troops have fought on equal terms, and 
in the majority of instances with signal success. Even, at the 
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present moment, although the Confederate armies are 
on the whole largely outnumbered, they are enabled 
at the decisive points to meet their adversaries with 
imposing and, perhaps, equal forces. There must, how- 
ever, be a limit to the possibility of keeping pace with the 
Northern levies, if both belligerents continue to recruit 
their armies with equal energy. As long as a hope remains, 
the heroic efforts of the South will not be relaxed, because the 
population is unanimous in the desire to achieve the indepen- 
dence of the new Republic. The North can only triumph 
over the obstinate resolution of the Seceders by making an 
equally vigorous and unsparing use of its greater resources. 
If life is laid down for life, six millions of men must come to 
an end before twenty millions are even seriously weakened, and 
the fond hope of Northern philanthropists will in that case be 
gratified by the extermination of all the able-bodied inhabitants 
of the doomed Confederacy. The most important question, for 
those who wish to estimate the probabilities of the war, 
is simply whether the Federal Government can fill up the 
vacancies in the army either by volunteering or impressment. 
In May next, a large portion of the regiments now in the field 
will have completed their term of service, and, unless their 
place can be supplied, the war must dwindle in its proportions, 
and the hope of absolute conquest must be abandoned. 


The reports of the answer to the PresipENt’s late summons 
are puzzling and not improbably incorrect. It is asserted that 
Indiana has already almost furnished its quota of recruits, 
having, perhaps, employed in bounties the considerable sums 
of which it has, at the same time, defrauded its foreign 
creditors. The report of the forwardness of the State requires 
confirmation, and, in the meantime, New York has taken no 
step to provide the 108,000 soldiers who are still due under 
the various calls of the Federal Government. It seems 
improbable that the North Western States should be satis- 
fied to find all the recruits that are required, while 
the richest and most populous State in the Union fails, on so 


large a scale, to bear its share of the national burden. Unless | 


the Presipent changes his avowed policy, he will undoubtedly 
issue an order for a draft in the beginning of January, and ex- 
perience has shown that, if his object is to get men and not 
money, he must abolish the payment of compensation, and 
render service in person or by substitute universally indis- 
pensable. Congress will probably confer on the Presipent 
any additional powers that may be required, and the Federal 
Government is not likely to be deterred by any objection 
which may be founded on the provisions of the Constitution. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has, perhaps on sufficient _ 
grounds, decided that the Conscription law is uncon- 
stitutional; but even if the judgment is confirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, the law can only 
be enforced by the writ of habeas corpus which the Preswent 
has already suspended. It is useless to decide that the sus- 
pending power is itself contrary to the Constitution, for public 
opinion approves of the extension of Federal authority, and 
the army which obeys the Present is not to be resisted 
by ushers and marshals. It is for the people of the United 
States to settle the disputes which arise from the working of 
their own institutions. It is highly probable that the framers 
of the Constitution would have refused to delegate to the 
Federal Government the power of requiring compulsory 
service if they had foreseen that it would be necessary; but 
every sovereign Government must possess the right, and if it 
is not vested in the Presipent and Congress, it remains with 
the several States. ‘The obvious convenience of entrusting to 
the same authority which commands the army the duty of 
raising it, will supersede all legal scruples on the constitutional 
character of the draft. It is not, however, certain that the 
people will be willing to submit to the measure, and if it is 
found thoroughly unpopular it will never be enforced. 


_ The prospect of obtaining volunteers has been opened by 
a movement which has commenced in the existing army. 
A New York brigade, which, notwithstanding its absurd 
title (taken from the motto of the State) of Lxcelsior, or 
a taller man, has done good service in the field, offers, on 
certain conditions, to re-enlist for the war. The Government 
is asked to allow the brigade a two months’ furlough, to be 
occupied not only in repose, but in recruiting their numbers 


in the city of New York. The officers and soldiers promise, if | 
their offer is accepted, to raise their numbers from 1,500 to | 
5,000, and it is not unlikely that the novelty of their plan, and | 
the popularity of the brigade, may enable them to redeem | 
their pledge. If the example were followed by other | 
brigades or regiments in succession, the Government might | 


further drain on the able-bodied population will be seriously 
felt. Mr. Cospen and Mr. Bricur disregard petty questions 
of enlistment, and rely on the inherent strength of the virtue 
or the right which they recognise only on one side of the 
quarrel. Prosaic understandings attribute the partial suc- 
cess of the Northern armies to the lavish expenditure of 
money and of life, and they are chiefly curious to 
ascertain whether similar efforts can be sustained through 
two or three more campaigns.. Another million of men 
would disappoint the unfavourable predictions of foreigners 
who were naturally unable to foresee exertions so unpre- 
cedented. 

Mr. Apams probably expressed the prevailing feeling of his 
countrymen when he assigned, as a sufficient cause for national 
thanksgiving, the vigorous organization which has resulted 
from the war. Only an American diplomatist would have 
volunteered the remark that the predecessors of the present 
American representatives abroad were, with few exceptions, 
traitors. As Mr. Datias was not specially excepted, he 
may consider that the compliment was more particularly 
addressed to himself. Englishmen can only congratulate 
themselves that they are not responsible for a criticism which 
would probably have been received as a national insult. It 
must now be assumed that the Government which Mr. 
Bricut considered as perfect four years ago as at the present 
moment, was rotten to the core. The State, the Courts, the 
army, and the navy were tainted with universal treason ; and 
it is undoubtedly true that, at the end of a long peace, there 
was no preparation for war. In the course of three years all 
is changed; the Presipent and his subordinates are of one 
mind, and it must be assumed that the Foreign Ministers 
this time represent the Government which accredits them. 
It is, after all, not surprising that urgent necessity 
should produce the efforts which it demands. Mr. 
Apams, perhaps, forgets that the struggle in which 
he exults existed in a latent form before it was mani- 
fested in action. The expansive force of steam was 
contained in the water, and when it is employed it is also 
expended. It is not, however, denied that the United States 
possess a great reserve of power, and that the Government 
has learned to apply it to warlike purposes. The enterprise 
which still awaits it will nevertheless tax all its resources. 


THE SCOTCH MIND. 


AN able ao has lately been published by “ An Advocate” 
on the reform of the Scotch Law. His recommendations 
seem sensible and moderate, and as he has the advantage of 
knowing what he means, and of being able to say it in clear 
English, he need not despair of converting impartial readers to his 
views. He has, moreover, that fervour and enthusiasm in his 
style of pleading which sways the public, and in his case it flows 
from a source which, in the heart of a Scotch advocate, we may look 
on as perennial. For his primary object is not so much to help 
Scotland, or to make litigation pleasant, or to pursue philanthropy 
under any form, as to prevent business leaving the Courts in 
which he is practising ; so that we may be sure that he is really 
in earnest, and is not in the least in the frame of mind in which an 
ardent young barrister thinks it worth while to go down toa 
Social P rm} meeting at Newcastle or Durham, and there read 
a paper on Legislation or Jurisprudence to Miss Craig and Miss 
Cobbe. But although he is me om | in earnest, although he 
writes vigorously and well, although he has a perfectly clear case, 
and although the abuses he attacks are glaring, he owns that he is 
very doubtful of success. And the reason of his despondency is so 
curious that it is worth studying. Itis this. The changes that 
he recommends would make the procedure of the Scotch Courts 
more like thatof the English Courts than it is now, and he ap- 
prehends that the Scotch mind will revolt at this. He guesses, 
in fact, that his coun en will not look to the reason 
of the thing, or to the balance of advantages, or to 
the benefit of the Scotch public, or to the necessity 
of pouring a moderate competence into the kets of 
young Scotch advocates, but will simply stand aghast at the 
threshold of the inquiry from sheer dread of what, we learn, is 
called in Scotland Anglification. The Scotch think, it appears, 
that it would be somehow degrading to them nationally to use 
simple and cheap forms of law, if these forms can be proved to 
have been used already in England ; just as a savage chieftain may 
have agen in using his bow and arrows, because it would have 
been low to have copied his enemies, and tried a musket and gun- 
powder. This is a very strange feeling to Englishmen, who Son 
absolutely no feelings either for or against Scotland whatever, 
more than they have for or against Somersetshire or Cornwall. 
But the feeling exists in Scotland, as we have abundant proof in 
every direction. The Scotch are very anxious that they and their 
country and their intellect should be looked on as something set 
apart for ever, and distinguished from all that is English. It may 


perhaps obtain a considerable body of recruits; but the de- | he worth while, therefore, to inquire how far the Scotch mind has 
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men without having perceived that they all have something in 
common, and that this something is peculiar to them, and is not 
ordinarily found in Englishmen. Taken at its very best, and seen 
in its very best examples, it may be described as a mixture of poetry 
and humour. The Scotch are sometimes pleased to say that their 
genius is spoilt if they come to an English University; and, al- 


though this might make an Englishman smile, there is a founda- | 


tion of truth in it. Young Scotchmen often have an enthusiasm, 


an ear and eye for the poetical, an interest in philosophy, and a | 


dim belief in their own souls, apart from a theological creed, to an 
extent which it is not usual to find in the young men who go 
up from the English public schools to the English Universities. 
But when the young Scotchman comes under the English system, 
he finds himself exposed to a different set of influences. He is 
expected not only to discourse on the Infinite, but to construe 
Plato. He has to study works which make him doubt if his 
great Scotch lights are such great lights after all. He hears, 
above all, everything referred to a standard in which much 
more importance is attached to common sense and the prejudices 
of English society. He changes his ways and habits, and a frost 
seems to arrest the flow of the gushing fountain of his youth. In 
process of time he goes back to Scotland, and then his former self 
revives, and, forgetting all that he has gained and learned in Eng- 
land, he easily persuades himself that the old self was the right 
self, and that his intervening life has been little better than a mis- 
take. But, besides being poetical, the young Scotchman is gener- 
ally fond, to an unusual degree for an intellectual person, of all 
kinds of social amusements; he rejoices in his legs, and his 
muscles, and his beard; he is always ready for cards, 
whisky-punch, and field-sports. Lastly, he has generally a strong 
sense of the ludicrous; and as in his own country he 
finds abundant matter for exercising this sense, since the 
poor as well as the rich in Scotland have a character and indi- 
viduality, and a perception of odd similarities and contrasts, rarely 
found in the English of humble life, the Scotchman has generally 
a fund of Scotch stories; and, of all anecdotes and all sudden 
revelations of strange habits and strange ways of thinking, Scotch 
stories appear to us much the most amusing, infinite, and varied. 
If Scotch stories can only be supplied by the maintenance of a 
Scotland free from all insidious attempts at Anglification, and if 
Scotland can only ensure this freedom by retaining a cumbrous 
system of law, we are not sure that we are not against the 
Advocate on the whole, and that Scotch stories would not be 
worth preserving even at the hazard of sending the Scotch Bar 
empty away. 

As, therefore, the educated Scotchman has a at amount of 
poetical feeling in him, as he is always ready to be sociable and 
to enjoy life indoors and out, and as he is full of Scotch stories, he 
is about the best companion and friend to be found on the face of 
the earth. But all this does not constitute any real intellectual 
difference between the Scotch and the English mind. We could 


point out nearly, if not quite, as great differences between the | 


typical Oxford and the typical Cambridge man as between the 
educated Scotchman and the educated Englishman. There is not, 
so far as we can see, such a thing as the Scotch mind, except in the 
visions of enthusiastic Scotchmen. There is not, that is to say, a 
Scotch intellect apart from the English intellect, in the same sense 
that there is a French intellect or a German intellect. The Scotch 
either think as the English do, or they think worse. What is 
Scotch is either not characteristic or it is second-rate. If there 
was a time, as we think there was, when Scotland really did pro- 
duce intellectually something of its own, the time has gone by. 
The change in what is still called the Edinburgh Review is the 
same change that has come over all things Scotch. The Edin- 
burgh Review is now about the most ponderous, timid, and 
conventional organ of London Whig society. The old Scotch 
devil is quite gone out of it, and we must own that the substituted 
London devils do not appear to us to be an improvement. 
In philosophy, in religion, in theology, Scotland produces nothing 
worth reading, or else it produces works like those of Sir William 
Hamilton, which eannot be called peculiar to any nation. Pro- 
fessor Sellar’s book on the Roman Poets is probably as good a 
book as has been published in Scotland for the last ten years, but 
it a been just as well written and published at Oxford 
as at Edinburgh. In theology, the Scotch either copy very feebly 
and timidly what is good in English theology, or else they are 
sunk in the slough of their pg ys bigotry. Nobody thinks in 
the. Scotch theological world, or if Scotch divines do think, they 
are obliged to hide their thoughts under a bushel. No original 
views on general jurisprudence, on politics, on society, ever 
come from Scotland. There is not a single Scotch member 
who holds a high Parliamentary position. Almost all are 
decent sensible Whigs, sure of their seats as long as the 
offend nobody and say nothing, but they rarely rise above this level, 
although there may be one or two exceptions among the younger 
men. Therefore we search in vain for the evidences of the Scotch 
mind, and are brought by one failure after another to disbelieve 
in its existence altogether. 

We are confirmed in this disbelief by observing what are the 
subjects on which those Scotchmen dwell who are most enthusi- 
astic in trying to persuade themselves that the Scotch mind exists. 
Their heart is y in the past, and not in the present. They live 
in the region of remote history. They substitute thoughts about 
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long gone by when they wish to assure themselves of the distinct 
existence of their country. The same may be said of ballad-poet 
which is so dear to the modern Scotch heart. When ballad- 
oetry is created, it reveals real emotion, and real feeling, and a 
ively sense of facts, and a desire for immediate and simple utterance 
of what is felt. But when ballad poetry is either a mere imitation, 
or else is only studied and praised and pettedas a thing that has been, 
this shows at once that the life which appeared in the poetry is 
gone by for ever. There could scarcely be a more convincing 
proof that this distinctness of Scotland is now a mere vision than 
this love of the Scotch for their old poetry. Scotland is, to those 
who devote themselves to this poetry, a graceful and darling 
fancy, but it is scarcely anything more; and they only seem to 
rise superior to the Welsh enthusiasts who egg on their absurd 
bards to sing against each other for a five-pound-note in a 
ruined castle, because the mind of Scotland was once really 
at in its way, and therefore a fond recurrence to the 
Scotch past can never be wholly ludicrous. Minor nationali- 
ties cannot come within the sphere of greater ones with- 
out being sooner or later absorbed, unless there is an intellectual 
force in the smaller which is wanting in the greater; and this is 
the case, not so much because the mind of the smaller ceases to 
work, as because it works in a common groove with that in which 
the mind of the larger works. The real intellectual relation of 
Scotland to England appears to us closely to resemble that of 
Britanny to France. Britanny is now a part of France, and Bretons 
are content to be Frenchmen. The old Breton customs are 
fading away ; the old beliefs no longer exercise a distinguishable 
influence; the minds of Bretons are trained as those of other 
Frenchmen are. And yet Britanny gives to the intellect of France 
an element of richness and strength not found elsewhere. 
There is often a force and an originality in the writings 
of Bretons which we scarcely feel in those of other Frenchmen. 
Chateaubriand, Maurice De Guerin, M. Renan, and a long list of 
other Breton writers have stamped on the history of French 
thought the impress of their peculiar genius. And yet if these 
men had tried to be Bretons, and not Frenchmen, if they had 
striven to disinter from the history of the past imaginary and 
legendary glories, they would have simply wasted their lives. 
They submitted to be Frenchified, as we may hope the Scotch 
lawyers, under the Advocate’s guidance, will submit to be 
Anglified ; and the gain in the latter case, we trust, will be as 
indisputable as it has been in the former. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


fy controversy about translations bids fair never to come to an 
end, nor is it likely to do so as long as nearly every reader of 
Homer or Dante thinks it is his duty to publish a translation of 
what he reads. How many different opinions there are on the 
subject is shown by the utter diversity which prevails alike among 
the translators themselves and among their critics. It is not merely 
that*one translation is better than another, or that one criticism is 
more favourable than another. Both translators and critics differ 
not only in degree, but in kind. Whether one translation is better 
than another it is hard to say when no two translators seem to set 
before their eyes exactly the same model of what a translation 
should be. The diversity among the critics is of the same kind. 
They do not agree in their criticisms, not only from the causes 
which commonly hinder agreement in such matters, but because 
they set up as many different standards asthe translators do. The 
object of one translator is to give an English reader the nearest 
idea which a foreign tongue will allow of what Homer and Dante 
actually did write. The object of another is to produce what he 
supposes that Homer or Dante would be likely to write were they 
living in England now. One deems it his duty to preserve as far 
as possible every peculiarity of the original. He translates as nearly 
word for word as the idioms of the two languages will allow—some- 
times, indeed, a good deal more nearly than those idioms will allow. 
He also deemsit his duty to represent the metre of his author; only 
here a controversy arises, What best represents in English the metre 
of Homer? Shall we transplant his own hexameter bodily, trying 
to make accent supply the place of quantity? Or shall we choose 
or invent some purely English metre, which may be thought suited 
to give English ears some notion of the generul effect of the 
Homeric verse? Here is room for infinite diversities of detail 
among those who in their Fong = principle. Then there 
is another school which rejects the principle altogether, which 
makes no pretence of reproducing either metre or literal expression, 
but is satisfied with throwing the oa meaning of the author 
into an elegant and pleasing English shape. 

Now there is no doubt something to be said for all these 
theories, so far as each of them aims at satisfying a different 
class of readers. First comes the broad question, Is a trans- 
lation meant for those who are acquainted with the original, 
or for those who are ignorant of it? And, of those who 
are ignorant of it, with what object do they wish for a 
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translation? It is clear that a man well acquainted with the ori- 

inal does not really need a translation for any practical pa 
fis merely as an amusement of refined scholarship that he takes 
pleasure in a skilful rendering, whether of Greek into English, or 
of English into Greek. Of course, the higher the degree of 
closeness and of elegance that can be combined in such a 


version, the greater the satisfaction of this kind. But, after 


all, the object of such a translation either way is nothing 
beyond an ingenious and scholarlike amusement. It does not in- 
troduce a man to any field of knowledge with which he was before 
unacquainted. It does not follow that the translation which most 
charms a scholar is that which is best suited for those who need 
translations for practical use. And such practical uses may be of 
various kinds. There is one very practical use of translations, 
which cannot apply to an English translation of Homer. It is 
a perfectly fair use of a translation to employ it as a help, a 
sort of reminder, in mastering the difficulties of a cognate dialect, 
or of an earlier form of our own. Except by very first-rate scholars, 
Old-English is read more easily by the help of a modern English 
translation, and Old-French by the help of a modern French 
translation. In this case the translation is not a substitute for the 
original, but a help to it. Of course, the more literal it is the 
better, and, wherever it is possible, one cognate form should be 
rendered by another. Of course again, for this purpose, we assume 
that the archaic original and the modern version are placed side 
by side, so that the reader really does read the matter in the 
original text, though he uses the translation as a help, A trans- 
lation suited for this purpose—a translation to make the —_ of 
Brunanburh or the Taiclenges Lied intelligible to modern 
Englishmen or Germans, or, for aught we know, to make the Lliad 
intelligible to modern Greeks—will have very little in common 
with that sort of version which is a mere trial of the inge- 
nuity of scholars. But it will have a good deal in common with 
the sort of version which suits those—for some such there 
always are—who wish to know something of the literature 
of nations whose languages they do not understand. For 
such inquirers the best translation is that which gives 
them the closest idea of the turn of expression, the forms of lan- 
guage, if possible the metre and rhythm of the original. A clear 
reproduction of these will be cheaply purchased at the expense 
of a good deal that would be unusual in an original compo- 
sition in the language into which it is translated. The Iliad, 
or whatever it may be, is translated, not to add to the stock of 
English literature, but to give English readers some sort of notion 
of what the Iliad is like. Now all these three classes of transla- 
tion agree in this, that the original is constantly present to the 
minds of those who read them. The first class is made to be 
compared with the original by those who are thoroughly conversant 
with it, and who feel a refined pleasure in the comparison. The 
second sort is a help to the original for those whose !mowledge of 
the original is imperfect. The third is a sort of shadow of the 
original, for those who do not understand it, but who wish to have 
some sort of notion what it is like. But there is yet a fourth sort 
of translation, intended for persons who do not know the original, 
and do not care much about it, but who, for some reason or other, 
wish to make themselves acquainted with its matter. With regard 
to the classical writers, this class was formerly much larger than it 
is now. ‘Two hundred years back, translations of Greek and 
Roman poets formed one of the largest and most popular 
branches of English literature. The vast growth of modern 
literature in all languages has taken away much of the popu- 
larity of these representations of the ancients. Still there 
will doubtless always be some who will be well pleased 
to hear a famous story told, if not in the very words of the 
original teller, still in something which may pass as their repre- 
sentative, and which is not the mere fancy of a modern writer. 
Something of the sort is wanted even to make a good deal of 
actually modern literature intelligible. Fully to understand Mr. 
Tennyson’s Lotos-Eaters, a reader should have already read the 
Odyssey, but for that purpose a translation of the Odyssey will do 
perfectly well. In a%ranslation of this sort we do not look for the 
same close reading of the original which is essential in trans- 
lations of any of the three former classes, while we do look for a 
degree of elegance as a composition which we do not look for in 
our second and third classes. In fact, we want an elegant repro- 
duction of the thoughts and spirit of the original writer, without 
any attempt minutely to represent every word, still less to produce 
any representation of the metre. Such a translation of course 
ditfers from an original work on the same subject, because the 
ideas and their order must be those of the original. The translator 
must tell the tale as his author teils it, without omission or addi- 
tioa of his own; but as far as the form is concerned, he may 
clearly choose any form he pleases which at all harmonizes with 
the general spirit of the original. 

The old translators, Pope, Dryden, and the like, meant to give 
translations of this sort. Pope failed in translating Homer, not 
merely because he did not translate so literally as some of his 
later rivals, but because he had no Homeric feeling, no a 
preciation of the Homeric spirit. His whole line of thought 
tan in a different vein. We know what was the taste of the day, 
and what grave critics thought of Homer himself. We know 
how the characters of Greek tragedy were turned by Racine into 
French ladies and gentlemen. 1t was no wonder then that what 
was produced was “a pretty poem, but not Homer.” But what 
then shall we say of Mr. Worsley? Ilis Odyssey too might 
easily be said to be a pretty poem but not Homer, That it is a 


~~ poem, and something more, few will deny, and, if it is not 
omer, we cannot help thinking that it is, for some purposes, the 
best substitute for Homer. It is not so literal as many other 
versions, but its author has caught a large portion of the Homeric 
spirit. The metre is quite unlike that of Homer, and gives no idea 
even of the general effect of the Homeric verse ; still there is 
something Homeric about it. That is to say, though it is not a 
metre which at all reproduces Homer's flow of verse, it is a metre 
thoroughly suited for the telling of Homer’s story. Now Pope's 
metre is eminently the contrary. . It is not only non-Homeric but 
anti-Homeric, and it is hardly possible that any portion of Homeric 
feeling can survive under its trammels. Mr. Worsley’s somewhat 
archaic narrative metre seems just to suit the purpose of those 
who, without caring for any very close reproduction of Homer's 
words or manner, are anxious Homer's story and Homer's 
thoughts set before them in a pleasant and flowing English shape. 
e have thus far been speaking of poetical translations; but 
we cannot help asking whether, for all save the first and 
the last, a prose translation is not culls the thing after all. Do 
as you will, you cannot really express the Greek metre. Professor 
Newman, Professor Arnold, and Alford may all attempt it 
with greater or less luck, but none of them can do it thoroughly, 
and the attempt to do it hinders something which they might do— 
namely, the perfectly accurate reproduction of the words. Surely 
such a version as our elder version of the Psalms is the right thing 
for those who may wish to know what Homer said, without 
understanding his language. Of course, we do not set up that 
version as a model of accuracy in translating ; we simply speak of 
its form, not metrical, but still thoroughly poetical and rhythmical, 
as the form suited for that particular p dn of readers. For the 
other class Mr. Worsley seems to have hit upon the right thing. 

Plain prose translation from one lan to another would seem 
to be a perfectly easy thing, provided only the translator is 
thoroughly master of the two languages, that from which he 
translates and that into which he translates. But the fact that 
there are so few translations seems to show that it really is a 
very difficult thing. One thing is plain, that it requires somethin 
beyond mere knowledge of the two languages, at least beyon 
such knowledge as is enough for the npn ee A aking and 
writing of them. Many an Englishman can rench very 
fluently who makes gross blunders if he attempts to translate a 
French book into English. Whether any Frenchman ever spoke 
German fluently we do not profess to say, but it is certain that the 
attempt to translate German into French is generally even more 
deplorable than the attempt to translate French into English, 
Besides a very accurate knowledge of both languages, the translator 
needs a knowledge of the subject of the work inferior only to 
that of the original author. erwise, though he may be able to 
talk both languages as fast as may be, he will break down in the 
technical and quasi-technical expressions. Few people know aforeign 
language—few people indeed know their own—so perfectly that 
they do not sometimes come to words and phrases which they do 
not distinctly understand, but make out by the context. Now, on 
a subject of which a man is not thoroughly master, the context 
will often fail to help him, and he will break down altogether. 
Without accurate knowledge of the subject, he will not appreciate, 
even if he understands, all manner of technical minutize ; he will 
confound titles and names which his author accurately distin- 
guishes; he will change the geographical language of one age and 
country into that of another, and so utterly destroy the minute 
accuracy of a passage even when he understands its general 
meaning. Many translators seem afraid of any description which 
seems odd or antiquated, or in any way different from what they 
are used to; they forget that, if there is any blame, it 
belongs to the author or his age, and not to the translator. 
They therefore change such expressions into others which they 
think ‘will be better understood, thus often wiping out 
whole pages of history. Thus Sale heads a chapter of the 
Koran “the Greeks.” The reader is amazed at finding the 
Romans of Byzantium called “Greeks” in the seventh century. 
If he thinks of looking to the note, he is there, indeed, told that 
the original is “Al Roum ;” but surely the note and the text ought 
to be trans . To translate “ Al Roum” by “Greeks” is not 
translating at all, If Sale thought that his ers could not know 
what Mahomet meant by “ Romans,” he might have put 
what explanation he pleased in a note ; though, as Heraclius reigned 
over the Old Rome as well as the New, explanation was hardly 
needed. 

A prose translation of a prose author should surely be as literal 
as the usages of the two languages allow. We say the usages, 
rather than the idioms. In some of the classes of translations of 
which we have spoken, it is enough if the English is barely 
grammatical, because to reproduce the author’s manner is as im- 
portant as to reproduce his matter. But a translation of a prose 
author should be more than merely grammatical; it should be a 
piece of English which an English reader can read with satisfaction 
as a piece of English. Still it is no part of a translator's business to 
obliterate all the characteristics, whether national or personal, of his 
author. It is surely possible, without dragging in mere foreign 
words or idioms, to retain in a translation from Greek, from 
German, or from French, something of the impress of those several 
languages, as well as any peculiarities of the author himself. All 
these things are just what translators commonly try to wipe out; 
partly because it is a good deal of trouble to attend to them, 
partly because they wish to show off themselves rather than their 
author. In short, to translate a plain piece of prose from one 
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language into another is not quite the easy thing which people 
fancy. It is a task in which many more people have broken down 
than succeeded. 


FRINGE, 


Yee word Fringe has acquired a sort of slang meaning which 
is worth a little attention. It is used to denote those parts of 
a question which are extrinsic to its leading merits, and which are 
useful principally for the purpose of enlisting the sympathies and, 
it may be, the prejudices of those who have to consider it. The 

art which such topics play in public affairs is something wonder- 
fu, and, when it is duly considered, goes further than almost any 
other circumstance to justify that habit of mind which those to 
whom it is habitual describe as proper caution, and which those to 
whom it is not habitual stigmatize as coldness and scepticism. 
Survey almost any of the leading events which at present occupy 
public attention, and it will be found that in every case the most 
prominent phrases, the most popular arguments, are of the nature 
of fringe. Ornaments and metaphors are fringe as a matter of 
course, When Humanity comes upon the scene—whether to cry, 
or to shudder, or to appeal—it is almost always in this character ; 
but fringe goes deeper than this. It is not to be found merely or 
chiefly in words ; it enters deeply into almost every allegation as to 
matters of fact. It would be at once interesting and diffi- 
cult to form something like an estimate of the proportion which 
the relevant assertions as to any matter of public interest bear 
to those which are in reality collateral to the point at issue, 
and, which, whether made for the —™ or not, have no other 
effect than that of producing prejudice. 


War affords the best illustration. Whenever a war breaks out 
—especially if it is not a regular steady-going encounter between 
independent nations, but one which can be plausibly described as a 
rebellion—each side begins to denounce the horrible atrocities of 
its opponents. The Confederates declare that since the creation 
of the world no people ever carried on war with such brutality as 
the Federals. There is no limit to the complaints which they make 
as to the contempt shown by their adversaries for all the usages 
of civilized warfare, and as to the barbarous ferocity with which 
they enforce all belligerent rights. It is so likewise with the 
Russians and the Poles. Humanity (who seems to live in a per- 
— ague) shudders at the atrocities of the Russians against the 

oles, and Russian humanity shudders (so it says) at the cruelties 
exercised by the Poles against the Russians. There can be no 
doubt that a great pe of the public sympathy which is felt in 
England for the Southerners, and also for the Poles, is due, not so 
much to the belief that their causes are good as to the belief that 
they are cruelly treated. To the bulk of mankind the association 
between cruelty and wrong-doing is so strong that, when they 
hear of people yer cruel, they never stop to consider whether 
they may not be right too. The persecutions of Queen Mary had 
much to do with the growth of English Protestantism. Yet they 
were quite consistent with the truth of the creed for which they 
were inflicted. 


There are, no doubt, some collateral and incidental advantages in 
this state of — Prejudices which tend to check great crimes 
are too useful to be discouraged, even if the check is applied in a 
rough unscientific way; but if the matter be fairly looked into, it 
is clear that the habit of paying much attention to general charges 
of the kind in question, brought by one party to a civil war against 
the other, is sure to lead to gross injustice. In the first place, 
these things are always questions of degree. It is quite 
impossible for any Government, however well disposed, to put 
down a rebellion, or otherwise assert its authority, in a manner 
perfectly satisfactory to the feelings of those over whom it is 
asserted. To knock out a man’s brains or maim his limbs in a 

erfectly unobjectionable manner is an art which has not as yet 
en learnt by any one. The actual application of the ratio ultima 
will always be painful, and a very little experience of the sort 
of estimate which people who have a grievance are in the 
habit of forming of its extent and importance is enough to show 
that it is practically impossible to infer, from the statement of the 
injured party, the real extent of the injury which he has suffered. 
Even if he states the facts correctly, which he hardly ever does, he 
never thinks of making allowances for the position of the person of 
whose wrongful act he complains. 


For instance, the Southerners complain — and very likely with 
justice —of the ravages of a particular Northern force. How can 
— in this country, even if the facts were properly authenticated, 

ecide to their own satisfaction how far what is complained of 
was really wrongful ; and how far, if wrongful, the particular cireum- 
stances of the case palliated the offence ? Admit that the Northerners 
were to fight at all, and they must, of course, fight with such 
weapons as theyhad. No one could blame them for enlisting such 
persons as offered, and of course a large proportion of those 
who did offer were rowdies of home or foreign growth. In 
the particular state of society which exists in America, the 
materials for officers of a superior class to the men were not to 
be had, and rigid ea ye was out of the question. Allowances 
must be made on these heads before an estimate can be 
formed of the moral guilt incurred by any particular person 
by reason of any particular thing proved to have been done; 
and how is any human creature ever to strike the balance? 
The same remarks apply perhaps with even greater force 
to the Polish insurrection, Grant that a whole population is 
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to fly into revolt, and that a powerful organized army is to be 
called in to suppress it, and where does necessary severity end and 
cruelty begin? It is altogether a question of degree. Were the 
handcuffs a size too small? Had the officer who ordered the man 
to be flogged a bond fide belief that he was a spy, or did he act on 
insufficient evidence ? Did Colonel Crawley put the sentry within 
two feet of Mrs. Lilley’s bed, or did he order him to -_ sight of 
her husband without interfering with her privacy? Is blowing a 
man from a gun a mode of inflicting death so painful as to be 
inhuman, or is it only impressive and conventionally disgraceful ? 
These are the sort of issues on which turns the question of cruelty 
or no cruelty. The Aldershot Court-Martial gives a notion of 
the difficulty of forming a fair judgment on the subject. How 
many Court-Martials would be required to sift the question 
whether the Russians and the Northerners have really been guilty 
of gross cruelty to their M pegold Mr. Martini asserts that he 
saw a specified hospital full of Polish prisoners, whose treatment 
he minutely describes as perfectly humane. Mr. Hennessy replies 
that in a certain other hospital the prisoners were alleged on 
authority to have been cruelly crowded together. What is the 
result of the evidence? This one consideration shows that all 
such topics as cruelty on a large scale (the case of a single 
specific fact like the massacre at Cawnpore or the destruc- 
tion of Kagosima is somewhat different) must, from the nature 
of the case, be mere fringe—topics of prejudice which ought 
to be resolutely laid on one side by every one who cares 
to form an opinion worth having and capable of being main- 
tained on great public questions. Evidence as to general con- 
duct is almost always worthless, unless it is collected over a 
wider space than is ever accessible in contemporary discussion. 


It is hardly possible to exaggerate the duty under which we all 
lie of being sceptical as to the details which are used for the 
purpose of establishing a general conclusion odious to a large 
class of people. As a general rule, the details are the effect and 
not the cause of the odium. The North and the South, the Poles 
and the Russians, are brought into a furious collision. Each 

arty thinks itself not only right, but engaged in an act of the 
highest patriotism and virtue. Of course, there can be nothing 
but oppression and rebellion on the other side, and are not oppres- 
sion and rebellion the vices of a black and malignant disposition ? 
But a black and malignant disposition must find vent in fearful 
crimes; therefore every act which to a cool spectator (a rarity 
on such occasions) would appear to be an instance of the or- 
dinary severity of war, coloured more or less by the particular 
circumstances of the case, appears to excited combatants and 
partisans an act of atrocious cruelty, Facit indignatio crimen, 
he truth of this general proposition is illustrated in the most 
impressive way by particular instances. Look, for example, at 
the stories which drove this country to a state of something like 
madness about the tortures and mutilations supposed to be in- 
flicted by the Sepoys. For several weeks circumstantial accounts 
of such things were inserted in the papers, and, being coupled 
with the atrocities which undoubtedly were committed, such as 
the massacre of Cawnpore, they produced a degree of indignation 
which will never be forgotten those who felt it, and will 
hardly be understood by those who read of it hereafter. Upon 
mature examination and reflection, it appeared that no one of 
these stories was ever substantiated. Whether or not they were 
all false is still matter of some doubt, but that the truth bore 
no assignable proportion to the falsehood which they contained 
appears at the present day to be clear beyond all doubt. Look, 
again, at the burning of Kagosima. Stated broadly, a more horrible 
act of wickedness than the burning of a town as large as Bristol, 
and peopled entirely by non-combatants, cannot be imagined ; but 
when we come to consider the allegations made on the one side 
and the other, what are we to say? Did Admiral Kuper pur- 
posely provoke the fire of Prince Satsuma’s guns in order to get 
a colourable pretext for attacking him? Was the burning of the 
town an accident? If so, how far was it due to the neglect of 
reasonable care on the part of the officers in command? To 
decide these questions we must wait for further information; and 
when it comes, how many people will take the trouble to read the 
correspondence, weigh the evidence, and make due allowance for 
the fact (amongst others) that the Japanese version of the story is 
not before us? The general result of this, as of other such trans- 
actions, is that the name Kagosima is and will be extensively used 
for oratorical purposes by those at home and abroad who wish to 
stop the mouths of English critics on foreign affairs by an appro- 
priate tu quogue; that the great mass of the public will have an 
uneasy doubt in their minds, which they will never take the 
trouble to solve even approximately, on the question whether or 
not we have somal a great national crime; and that the 
general course of our policy towards Japan will continue to be 
regulated by the principles, or rather by the appetites, which 
have set it in motion. 


The truth is, every general course of conduct is to be approved 
or condemned by its general tendency, and not by the particular 
incidents which may happen to come into prominence for the 
moment. The sound way of looking at public events is to discard 
the details—to suppose that, if the bottom of the matter were 
reached, each side would have a plausible story to tell for itself— 
and to try to state in the broadest way these two questions, 
What are they fighting about? Which is right—which wrong ? 
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PREJUDICE. 


bape Dean of Westminster—if we must not bow to custom, and 
call him the “ Archbishop-designate” of Dublin—in one of | 
his pleasant and useful little books on language, enlarges on a 
class of words which, he tells us, curiously illustrate the evil ten- 
dencies of the human heart. A large number of words whose 
etymological meaning is purely harmless, and sometimes positively 
good, have gradually come to acquire a bad or contemptuous sense. 
We are not sure that Dr. Trench, who is always anxious to draw 
a moral out of his philology, has not over-refined a little with 
regard to some of these words, which seem to be simply mem- 
bers of the great family of euphemisms. Now a euphemism 
seems to start from the opposite state of mind to that supposed by 
Dr. Trench. When men employ euphemisms, it is not because 
they dislike or despise what is good, and so use the names of 
virtues and other good things in a contemptuous way. 
euphemism rather starts from the charitable side of man’s nature ; 
it is an attempt to put a good construction, or at any rate a good 
face, on something which we feel is not quite what it should be. 
But there can be no doubt that the two processes very often run 
into one another. The use of euphemisms may easily lead to a 
habit of calling evil good, and a habit of calling evil good comes 
dangerously near to that of calling good evil. And, whether Dr. 
Trench be right or not in every particular instance, there is no sort 
of doubt that the tendency of which he speaks does really exist, 
and does powerfully influence men’s language. Some forms of 
goodness confessedly have a weak side. Some classes of minds 
naturally catch at such a weak side, and get to look on at least all 
the milder forms of goodness as something contemptible. Every 
reader of Mr. Thackeray must have seen that he seems quite un- 
able to describe a good person who is not in some way or other 
ludicrous. No doubt there is an element of truth in this, though 
it is a one-sided way of looking at things. It is an example of 
the same tendency as that spoken of by Dr. Trench—a tendency 
to depreciate and despise virtue, or at least the milder and less 
vigorous forms of virtue. Names which originally expressed 
virtues of this class come in course of time to express, not virtues, 
but kindred vices. For it seems to be only the milder virtues 
whose names are dealt with in this way. When the names of 
the stronger virtues are misapplied, it is always directly in the 
form of euphemisius. A rash men may sometimes be called brave, 
and a cunning man may be sometimes called prudent; but no one 
uses the word bravery or prudence in a contemptuous way, But 
a contemptuous idea certainly often does attach to words like sim- 
plicity and meekness, sometimes even to the word “ good ” itself, 
or to words which translate it in other languages. 

If good words, then, have a tendency to slide down into a bad 
sense, much more is the same sort of fall likely to take place with 
indifierent, colourless words. Here, as in the other case, 
both the euphemistic and the depreciatory processes are likely 
to come in. Take, for instance, the word which we have set 
at the head of this article— Prejudice. The word is almost 
always used in a bad sense. A _ prejudice about a man 
is always supposed to be something which does him harm, 
So completely does prejudice, in common speech, imply doing 
mischief, that verbs and adjectives with that special meaning have 
been formed from it. “To prejudice * is sometimes used when all 
that is meant is to “ hurt; ” and “ prejudicial” is constantly used 
as a mere synonym for “ harmful,” “ baleful,” and the like. This 
last is doubtless a mere abuse of language; if is one of those cases 
where a special, and as it were technical, word is taken and mis- 
applied in a vague way, simply because it is thought to have a 
grander sound. For even if prejudice is thought to be necessarily 
something which hurts 7 still it is something which hurts 
them in a particular way. It is of course nonsense to talk, as the 
high-polite people talk, about a nuisance being “prejudicial ” to 
people’s health, or about a rival shop being “prejudicial” to 
people’s interests. But, before the words “ prejudice” and “ preju- 
dicial ” could have come to be used in this foolish way, there must 
have been a universal belief that a prejudice was something 
which necessarily did mischief—that a prejudice about a man was 
always something which would do him harm, never anything that 
would do him good. As this meaning is by no means implied in 
the original derivation or in the original use of the word, we must 
look a little deeper to find out the causes of this universal 
assumption. 

manent, Cm, its technical sense as a matter of Law (though 
even in Roman Law the secondary meaning seems to have 
begun to attach to the word), tle word “prejudice” simply 
implies an antecedent opinion, a judgment formed _before- 
hand—a judgment which may have good grounds or bad, but 
which is formed anterior to the evidence in each particular 
case. There is nothing in the word itself to show whether 
the opinion thus formed is a favourable or an unfavourable, a 
reasonable or an unreasonable, one. Traces of this general sense 
still remain in common usage. Though it is presumed that a 
prejudice will commonly be both unfavourable and unreasonable, 
yet it is not thought an absolute paradox to speak of it as being 
the opposite. The word taken by itself is held to imply the 
unfavourable sense, but it is not impossible, by adding some 
qualifying word, to show that it is meant to be taken the other 
way. Though a prejudice is, primd facie, a prejudice against 
something, yet it 1s not felt to be a contradiction to speak of a 
favourable prejudice—a prejudice for a thing instead of against it— 


while it would be thought to be a contradiction to speak of a 


favourable dislike or a beneficial injury. That the adjective “ pre- 
judicial” seems to be always used in a bad sense only proves that 
it was not invented till after the word “ prejudice ” definitely 
acquired its bad sense as its prevalent, though not its exclusive, 
meaning. 

A prejudice, then, is neither necessarily unfavourable nor neces- 
sarily unreasonable. It may be a prejudice for a thing as well as 
against it, and the prejudice itself may be perfectly reasonable. So 
far as it is a mere bias, a mere presumption, sufficient to guide the 
judgment till evidence to the contrary is produced, but ready to yield 
the moment such evidence is produced, a prejudice either for or 
against a thing may be in no way unreasonable or unfair. The 
prejudice, the judgment beforehand—that is, the probable expecta- 
tion, favourable or unfavourable, which we form about anything— 
though an uncertain surmise as regards the future, may rest upon 
the surest groundwork as regards the past. When a man 
expresses a judgment, especially an unfavourable judgment, of 
something which is yet uncertain, many people think it quite 
answer enough to cry out that he is “prejudiced.” Now very 
likely he is prejudiced, and yet his — may be quite 
reasonable. Mere are companies in which to express a belief 
that Louis Napoleon Buonaparte means mischief in his proposed 
Congress would be at once scouted as prejudice, and to call it 

rejudice would be thought all the answer that it deserved. 
Undoubtedly such a belief is a prejudice, because it is a judgment 
ronounced beforehand, while the evidence is still unknown or 
imperfect, and which therefore may possibly be reversed by the 
actual course of events. It is as yet quite possible that Louis 
Napoleon may sincerely desire the liberation of Poland, and the 
reconciliation of Denmark and Germany, without the least eye to 
the frontier of the Rhine. The feeling against him is therefore, in 
strictness of speech, a prejudice; but it is not an vnreasonable 
prejudice, because it is grounded on the experience of all his past 
acts. Those acts afford a quite sufficient presumption that any 
future acts will be of the same kind. This presumption is 
quite enough to act upon—that is, quite enough to put all 
other nations on their guard. Still it i merely a_pre- 
judice or presumption, because we have not as yet the evidence 
fore us, and it may turn out to be wrong. Here is a prejudice, 
but a perfectly reasonable prejudice. But the way in which the 
same man was often spoken of fifteen years ago was, to a great 
extent, a case of unreasonable prejudice. When President Buona- 
parte assumed the chief magistracy of the French Republic, there 
were undoubtedly many presumptions of various kinds against 
him, but they were none of them so strong as to deprive him of 
every man’s primd facie right to a fair trial. He obtained his post 
by a perfectly fair election, which, though even then it showed 
dangerous recklessness on the of the electors, was certainly 
honourable rather than otherwise to the elected. To condemn 
him beforehand, if it were not the sign of a superhuman pre- 
science, was the sign of a prejudice which certainly was not 
just. We suspect that some of those who from the beginning 
sneered most bitterly at every act of the President would now 
be found among the most abject flatterers of the “ Emperor.” 
We suspect that some of those who have unflinchingly held 
that there is such a thing as right and wrong, who have 
never held that success justifies or palliates crime, who have 
never thought that perjury and massacre are matters which any 
courtly euphemism can gloss over, would be found, fifteen years 
ago, to have been among those who pleaded for a candid 
hearing for a man who had not then forfeited the rights 
which belong to all men except convicted criminals. It is possible 
that their present judgment may be in some degree embittered by 
what is in some sort a disappointment. They may not have 
actually expected any good ; still the result is felt as a kind of 
pe en a bad return, as it were, for the mere grant of a 
candid hearing. Still, such increased bitterness of judgment 
cannot make any very essential difference ; it is at the utmost the 
merest sharpening of the edge. Yet when such men argue that a 
man who has so often already deceived the world is likely to 
deceive it again, this reasonable inference from experience is not 
uncommonly pooh-poohed as mere prejudice. Of course what- 
ever of prejudice, that is of unreasoning prejudice, there is 
in the matter, lies the other way—a prejudice, namely, 
in favour of success, of daring, of the union of power and 
mystery, sometimes the mere abject prejudice in favour of 
everything which, never mind by what means, has come to be 
called Majesty and Highness, and expects people to bow knees 
= kiss it. 
ut while the c inst prejudice is thus, in many cases, 
highly unjust, it is many ple there pn 
ple who cry out against prejudice—whose whole minds and 
ives are a mere heap of prejudices. Whenever a man can give 
no reason for his belict or for his manner of action, when he 
cannot, practically at least, get beyond the circle of “I do it 
because I always do it,” it is clear that all that he says and 
does is the mere result of, not necessarily unreasonable, but 
certainly unreasoning prejudice. It does not follow that this 
state of mind is always a bad one. A man may think and act 
from mere + nae and yet his prejudices may be very harmless, 
ana even wholesome. It is not every man that is called on to 
reason very largely about what he says and does. Some of the 
people who act most purely from prejudice are among the kindest 
and most amiable people in the world. They are only a little 
provoking when, as is sometimes the case, they set down every- 
thing which runs at all counter to their notions as being itself 
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mere prejudice. Snch worthy people are best left to enjoy their 
prejudices undisturbed. All one can do is to be well pleased when 
their prejudices run for us, instead of against us — that is, when, 
—s to their modes of speech, they would not be prejudices 
at all. 


A ROAR FROM ST. JARLATH’S. 


HE Lion of St. Jarlath’s has growled in grievous dudgeon 
that bucolic tastes are prevailing in Ireland. Archbishop 
John of Tuam surveys with an envious eye what, in a Church- 
man, it seems rather profane to style the Irish Exodus; and 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone, he announces that he 
sees what he calls “the young chivalry of Ireland flung on 
the welcome coasts of America,” and he sighs over the departing 
demons of assassination and murder. Like his friend Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, he regrets the loss of the raw materials of treason and 
sedition. Ireland, he says, is relapsing into a desert, tenanted 
by lowing herds instead of howling assassins. The law of creation 
is reversed, and “man is now obliged to yield dominion to the 
beasts of the field.” So complete is the rush of departing ma- 
rauders, whose lives were profitably occupied in shooting Pro- 
testants from behind a hedge, that silence reigns over the vast 
solitude of Ireland—a silence scarcely broken by “ the shrieks of the 
unfortunate people who are driven from their lands,” because those 
shrieks are “ drowned in the melodious lowings of the quadrupeds 
that replace them.” Swift pictured an ideal community in which 
horses ruled and men were their ministers; but, just as an Arch- 
bishop’s powers of fiction may be supposed to exceed those of a 
Dean, Dr. M‘Hale sees in Ireland only a commonwealth of bullocks 
—a bestiocracy, as he calls it, in which man only exists as the 
attendant of oxen. This, he tells us, is a matter of fact. It 
is not the land of the Houyhnhnms that he describes, but the 
country which the Gazetteer tells us contains Leinster, Munster, 
Ulster, and Connaught. We may see it all if we like, not in the 
company of Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, but by crossing from Holyhead 
in the packet. The Archbishop says, and with considerable truth, 
that this is a phenomenon which may well alarm and terrify 
British officials and Irish agents. He might have added, that it is 
a fact which may well arrest the attention of paleontological 
students. Ireland has been always an exceptional country. It has 
no snakes or vermin except among its peasantry and clergy, and 
now it is, as a warning to the world, coating the world’s history 
backwards. Men of science tell us that the Australian Fauna 
presents the last chapter in creativeagency. Whether it is that the 
powers of nature got exhausted and were unable to produce respect- 
able quadrupeds in Australia, and that even such animals as could 
be produced there are only anomalous, grotesque, and half-de- 
veloped, or whether Australia was intended to survive as the 
decaying memorial of an effete and worn-out creation which has 
been superseded by a more active and vivacious order of being, 
naturalists doubt. But the Archbishop of Tuam has no doubts 
whatever about the coming tribulation of Ireland. Its retrograde 
future will be orderly, regular, and complete. Just as we know 
that civilization gradually supersedes the wilder and fiercer crea- 
tures by men, and cities, and cultivation, and the arts of life, so 
decivilization, such as is going on in Ireland, wipes out man- 
kind to make room for oxen, and the oxen themselves are, in the 
course of this unnatural law of nature, to give way in their turn to 
some wilder and more ferocious race. “ It has never occurred to 
these philosophical graziers that tame and domestic animals, so 
dependent on domestic care and keeping, must be diminished or 
oe with the diminution or disappearance of the hands that 
tend them, and that the next step in this system of bestiocracy 
must be the expulsion of the weaker animals and the restoration 
of the fierce and stronger lords of the forest. To this primitive 
state it is now fast shifting.” 
We are glad to hear that this pais process is going on at 
a rapid rate, because it will enable some of us, with even moderate 
expectations of life, to test by experience the theories of Mr. 
Darwin on the origin of species. The first step is easy enough. 
The Herefords and Short-Horns, by being left to themselves, may 
be soon expected to develope, or rather to undevelope, into 
Chillingham Bulls, or to recover the extinct glories and size of 
the Bos primigenius. The dogs may relapse into wolves. It is 
possible that if there are any turkeys, or even cocks and hens, left 
in Ireland, they may, at no great interval, by the d law of the 
strongest sending the weakest to the wall, aggrandize and expand 
into the Moa. The shabby little gulls of the present day may 
swell out into the lost Great Auk. But all don transforma- 
tions will hardly come up to the fulness of the Archiepiscopal 
anticipations of the coming Fauna of Ireland. How are the 
Lords of the Forest to be reproduced? How about Lions, for 
example? Will the Archbishop himself literally assume that 
zoological character which hitherto he has only borne in metaphor ? 
Are we to expect a new creation, or a gradual transmutation of 
ies? Judging from wr there are certainly elements 
ines existing in Ireland which, under the favourable circum- 
stances that Dr. M‘Hale describes, may perhaps justify us in 
expecting a transmutation of species which will soon supply 
Ireland with very respectable monsters and beasts of prey. ‘Lhe 
Archbishop in his own person has certainly leonine or even 
simious capacities. We can quite understand that he would be 
almost as much at home in a den or a cave as in St. Jarlath’s 


iteelf. He already roars verv respectably, and with a little 


dignity he might make, if not a decent lion, at any rate a tolerably 
degenerate puma. In his own person he presents an undeniable 

roof of the possibility of that process of transformation which he 

escribes, this speech is even now scarcely human ; we can quite 
understand that a lord of the forest’s growlings and howlings may 
be every wit as intelligible as his own; and it must be a very sorry 
beast indeed who—as far as regards what are called human 
characteristics—is not on a par with certain specimens of the dig- 
nified Irish ecclesiastic. : 

But as the political crimes of the authors of Ireland’s degeneration 
cry to Heaven for vengeance, the Archbishop, it is more likely, antici- 
are a special intervention in the way of the introduction of noisome 

easts into what was once the land of saints and the home of 
chivalry. Even in the days of the threatened degradation of 
Israel, the increase of the beasts of the field was only of the in- 
digenous rapacious animals; but to exterminate the growing herds 
of the Saxon, an actual introduction of the more ferocious felines 
is to be expected. A single generation can hardly be expected to 
develope the tabby on the hearth into a Royal Bengal tiger; and 
with the hyena and the panther we must look, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, for a change in the Irish climate to fit the forests for 
their expected kings. To punish t, a special multiplication 
of lice and flies was provided ; but the crimes of Egypt are nothing 
to the crimes of Mr. Gladstone and his friends. We have heard a 
good deal lately of the Acclimatization Society, and there is no 
reason to doubt that Mr. Smith O’Brien is prepared to freight even 
an ark with a cargo of serpents and beasts and birds of prey, 
rather than that the future depopulation of Ireland and its pastures 
should not be complete. The elephant and mammoth somehow 
contrived to grow hair in Siberia, and, under the necessities of the 
case, the Archbishop may even hope for the return of the venom- 
ous things which St. Patrick banished from what will no longer 
be the kingdom of faith and true religion. So that, whether we 
accept the theory of transmutation or of the absolute creation of 
species, Dr. M‘Hale may well look forward to the future reign of 

e Irish deiniotherium with holy hope. A stranger monster 
a — already presents it would be perhaps difiicult to 
ook for. 

On one point we agree with the Archbishop. We believe that 
certain natural laws are at work which are likely enough to pro- 
duce a great physical as well as moral change in the animal life of 
Ireland. Just as the Red Man and the Bushman and the Maori 
melt away before the sure and certain advance of the superior 
race, so will the worse elements of Irish humanity yield to 
the nobler and civilizing elements now at work in Ireland. 
Treland, at the present moment, is showing that her better 
genius as well as her evil spirit is at work. The Archbishop 
sighs when he sees Agricultural Societies take the place of 
monster meetings; or, as he expresses it, “Instead of those mag- 
nificent and deliberative assemblies that meet for the benefit of 
the common weal, either to assert the restoration of their 
native Legislature, or to inaugurate a Parliamentary party to awe 
the Minister by an independent Opposition, the country has now 
been doomed to witness meetings of a far different character— 
meetings made up of mixed elements— men and beasts . . 
cattle shows in the morning, and congenial banquets in the 
evening.” We agree with the Archbishop. It is a pregnant sign 
of the times that the Irish Cattle Show has taken the place of Con- 
ciliation Hall. The Cattle Show and the Liberator cannot breathe 
the same air. Esau and Jacob cannot live in the same land. The 
man of blood and the quiet herdsman must part. In the Irish 
famine and in the Irish emigration we recognise the same digitus 
Dei. It may be that the American war has been a 
designed for the common good both of England and Ireland. The 
transition state mustbe one of personal suffering. The cotton-spinners 
must either cease to exist or retire to fresh fields and pastures 
new, and other duties of humanity. The midnight assassin is quite 
right, and obeys a natural law when he goes to enrich Virginian fields 
with hireling blood. He finds that Ireland is no longer a home for 
him, and across the Atlantic he either merges into a better civi- 
lization or perishes. The Archbishop is fond of figures taken from 
the Hebrew prophets, and does not disdain to accommodate Scrip- 
ture to his seditious appeals. Does he remember Ezekiel’s image 
of the. boiling pot? Ireland has long been seething in the 
flames of misrule, and turbulence, and agitation, and sedition. 
Ireland is boiling over, and the scum flows across the Atlantic ; 
and the more the Archbishop and the like of him blow at the 
fire, the more the scum will boil over. It can be spared, and the 
many excellences of the Irish people will only become the more 
excellent by the present process of defecation. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND “ARGUS.” 


os Court of Queen’s Bench has been lately occupied with a 
case in which the Jockey Club were plaintitis, and Mr. Willes, 
who writes on sporting subjects in the Morning Post, under the 
name of “Argus,” was defendant. It will probably be the opinion 
of every lawyer that the Jockey Club were well-founded in their 
claim of right; and all persons, whether lawyers or not, who 
remember the circumstances out of which this action arose, are 
likely to agree that the Jockey Club were ill-advised in exercising 
this right against Mr. Willes. J 

It may be useful, by way oi introduction to the legal question, 
to state briefly the origin of the dispute; for although, as the 
Lord Chief Justice said, this statement is not to be found in the 
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record, it is absolutely necessary for deciding whether the Jockey 
Club have acted wisely as well as legally in these proceedings. The 
official record: of the proceedings of the Club states that at a 
meeting of the Club, held at Newmarket on the 29th of October, 
1862, it was resolved that a letter should be written by the 
Secretary to Mr. Willes, “requiring him to make an apology for 
certain offensive expressions used by him in the Morning Post of the 
zoth of October, affecting the character of the Jockey Club.” The 
expressions which offended a majority of the Club were used in 
reference to the conduct of a Committee of the Club, which 
investigated the celebrated Tarragona case. It will be re- 
membered that that case occasioned a liberal expenditure of 
strong language by almost everybody who discussed it, 
and it seems rather hard that Mr. Willes should have been 
specially selected to be punished for setting an example 
which was afterwards very largely imitated. The offence was 
given in one of the usual letters of “Argus” to the Morning 
Post. The letter assumed that “the deepest regret” would be 
generally felt at the course adopted by the Jockey Club in investi- 
gating the Tarragona case. It stated that “any measure more 
calculated to bring discredit on that body could not have been 
devised.” It inquired whether Newmarket was in England or in 
Venetia, and whether the amenities of the Central Criminal Court 
had been forgotten by the Club, “in their anxiety to convict” 
Colonel Burnaby and Captain Annesley. It added that those 
ntlemen received from the Club less consideration than did the 
Cope Roupell from the Judge before whom he appeared. The 
remainder of the letter was principally devoted to expressing 
satisfaction at the triumphant manner in which the writer con- 
sidered that the two officers had passed through the ordeal to 
which they had been subjected by the Club. It is beside the 
present purpose to remark that those expressions of satisfaction 
may have been premature or excessive. The letter was throughout 
composed in the spirit of a strong partisan of the accused, and it 
certainly went too far in imputing to the Club “ anxiety to convict” 
them. But when it assumed that the course pursued by the 
Club would cause regret and bring discredit, it only propounded 
an opinion which was afterwards generally adopted. The pro- 
ceedings of the Jockey Club on that occasion were certainly not a 
model of the discreet performance of judicial functions, and were 
very far from proving that the Club could safely be exempted from 
that supervision of the press which is supposed to be a valuable 
check upon ell tribunals. At any rate, the prudent and digni- 
fied course for the Club to have taken would have been to 
adopt a resolution which was negatived by a narrow majority— 
viz. “That it was not expedient to take notice of anony- 
mous writers in public prints.” But, instead of thus dropping 
the quarrel, the Club resolved to prosecute it. A letter was 
written by the Secretary, to Mr. Willes, requiring an apology ; and 
as no apology was made, it was resolved at a subsequent meet- 
ing “ that Mr. Willes should be warned off the lands and property 
of the Jockey Club at Newmarket.” Accordingly, the Secretary 
of the Club gave Mr. Willes formal notice not to come upon any 
of the lands or buildings in the occupation of the Club, and used 
by them for the purpose of racing and training race-horses, and 
that if, after that warning, he should be found thereon he would 
be prosecuted as a wilful trespasser. 
he position of the Club is simply that of lessees of Newmarket 
Heath, under the Duke of Rutland. Their right is neither more 
nor less than that of ordinary occupiers of-land to exclude at 
pleasure persons whom they do not desire to’ see upon their pre- 
mises. This right is frequently exercised against jockeys who 
misbehave themselves, and it is difficult to understand how any 
lawyer could persuade himself that it was advisable to question it. 
However, Mr. Willes will at least have obtained what may be 
suspected to be sometimes the principal object of litigation—viz. 
he will have drawn attention to the harshness of the exercise of 
the legal right which he could not successfully impugn. He 
appeared upon Newmarket Heath in order to raise the ques- 
tion of the Jockey Club’s right to exclude him. An action of 
trespass was thereupon commenced by the Club, and the 
counsel employed by Mr. Willes has displayed considerable 
ingenuity in framing no less than nine lengthy special plone, in 
which, in slightly varied forms, a legal expression has been at- 
tempted to be given to the popular notion that everybody has a 
right to go upon a race-course. These pleas were met on the part 
of the Jockey Club by a demurrer, of which the effect is to 
submit to the Court that the pleas afford no legal answer to the 
action. The judgment of the Court was given without hesitation 
for the plaintitfs, so that it may be taken as conclusively decided that 
this popular notion isunfounded. The question was, indeed, setiled 
almost a century ago, when an action was brought for trespass 
in playing cricket in a field, and the defendant alleged a custom 
br all the world to play there. The Court said that such a custom 
might be good for all the inhabitants of a particular parish, but if 
it extended to all the people of England it must be part of the 
conmon law, which it certainly was not. There wes a case 
decited during the present year, in which, in answer to an action 
of trspass, it was pleaded that there was “an ancient and laud- 
able cistom” for the free men of Carlisle to hold races upon land 
near tlat city, and this plea was held good because the existence 
of sucha limited custom is not legally impossible. If Mr. Willes 
had hapjened to be an inhabitant of Newmarket, there might 
have been some colour for a similar plea. The Jockey Club could 
not perhaps have got rid of such a plea by demwrer, although, 


| upon trial of the fact, it would probably appear that they hed 
preserved their right so carefully as to prevent the growth of any 
adverse right of the neighbouring townsmen. 


This is one of several examples which have occurred of a popular 
notion of right being proved, on consideration, to be quite without 
of the east of — were, until 

ately, under the belief that the ona “pune ight of roaming at 
| a over Epping Forest. t it aj some thet the Forest 
might be encl without any regard to this supposed right. A 
somewhat similar claim of right was actually made in a case which 
was carried by appeal from a Scotch Court to the House of Lords. 
The claim in that case was for all the inhabitants of Aberdeen to 
take their pleasure upon a strip of land which afforded an agreeable 
walk or lounge along a river side. It was held by the House of 
Lords that such a right could not legally exist, and, therefore, it 
became unnecessary to enter into any evidence tending to prove 
that it did exist. But perhaps the greatest shock to popular 
notions was given eighteen years ago when it was decided that a 
ticket of admission to the Grand Stand at Doncaster, not being a 
deed of grant under seal, conferred a mere license to do an act which, 
without such license, would be a trespass, and that such license 
was revocable at the pleasure of the grantor, although the grantee 
had purchased it by paying the usual price of a guinea for his 
ticket. The case of Wood vy. Leadbitter arose out of cireumstances 
which occurred at the Doncaster Autumn Meeting of 1843. 
The late Lord Eglintoun, who was one of the stewards, 
desired Mr. Wood to withdraw from the stand enclosure, 
considering him to be an objectionable person, on account 
of some transaction previous to the meeting which was sup- 
posed to affect his character. As Mr. Wood declined 
to withdraw, Lord Eglintoun directed a police officer, after request 
and time allowed to act upon it, to remove him, using such force 
as might be necessary for that purpose. The action was brought 
against the officer for the trespass committed in executing Lord 
Eglintoun’s order, and the defendant pleaded molliter manus 
imposuit for the purpose of removing the plaintiff after request 
which was disregarded. Lord Cranworth—then Mr. Baron Rolfe— 
who tried the cause, directed the jury that the request to with- 
draw amounted to a revocation of the license, which, not being by 
deed of grant, was revocable, so that the plaintiff became a mere 
trespasser, and might lawfully be removed by force. It made 
no difference that the plaintiff had paid money for his 
ticket, and the question of the reasonableness of Lord 
Eglintoun’s objection to his presence became, in the view of 
the case adopted by the judge, wholly immaterial. Lord 
Eglintoun was assumed upon the pleadings to be owner of the 
land occupied by the Stand and enclosure, and the ticket issued 
under his authority was, in the eye of the law, a mere license to 
come upon his land, revocable at his simple pleasure. This ruling 
of Mr. n Rolfe was upheld by the Court of Exchequer after 
elaborate argument and full consideration, and it may be regarded 
as settled law. It results from this case and the case which has 
been lately before the Court of Queen’s Bench, that the rights of 
the public upon stands and race-courses are much smaller than 
the public is likely to have supposed. The pleas in which Mr. 
Willes’s counsel had endeavoured to clothe popular notions in 
legal language were irreverently but truly described by the counsel 
for the Jockey Club as “ mere nonsense.” It was accurately laid 
down by the same counsel that “ there was no right known to the 
law, in all the public, to be present at races and to remain 
on the land.” Some of the pleas alleged sueh a right in “ all the 
subjects of the realm,” while other pleas attempted to set up a right 
in the nature of a highway. It may, however, be discovered by 
common sense, without the aid of law, that a right to attend races 
could not by any reasonable stretch of language be described as a 
right of road. There may be a right of road over the whole of a 
court turning out of astreet, but nobody ever heard of such a right 
over the whole of a broad heath. “ This,” as the plaintiff’s counsel 
justly contended, “ was not a case of a highway.” The pleas of 
custom alleged, in proper legal language, that “ from time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” horse races had 
been, and of right ought to be, held upon Newmarket Heath. These 
pleas would in strictness mean that races had been held ever since 
the time of Richard I. But if proof were legally admissible it need 
not be carried so far back. The law, however, is prepared to con- 
ceive the possibility of races having been held regularly ever since 
the days of Coeur de Lion. This appeared lately in the Carlisle 
case, where the question was as to the reasonableness of a particular 
day for holding the races, and it was suggested that that question 
depended upon the state of cultivation of the land on the day’ 
mentioned ; but the Court intimated that it would be proper to 
inquire what was the state of cultivation at the period when the 
custom, in contemplation of law, originated, viz. in the time of 
Richard I. 


The demurrer put in by the Jockey Club only disposed of a 
portion of Mr. Willes’s pleas. There still remain other pleas upon 
which, if so advised, he can go to trial before a jury. But it is 
difficult to suppose that any useful purpose can be attained by 
such a trial, except that of investigating the antiquities of New- 
market for the benefit of future historians of horse-racing. If Mr. 
Willes is prudent, he will be satistied with the decision which has 
been already given against him. 
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NEW PARIS. 


How much soever there may be in the existing Government of 
France on which Englishmen cannot look with satisfaction, 
it cannot be denied that, during the last ten years, commercial 
advances and “ strategical exigencies” have, between them, given 
an impulse to architecture in that country which has called forth 
noteworthy results. Even our insular vanity, impervious as it ison 
so many points alike to ridicule and to reason, has been lately com- 
pelled at once to admire much of what has been done in Paris and to 
despise most of what has been done in London. And those who are 
aware of the taste and skill which place the French, in art gene- 
rally, really and truly in their favourite position as the “ leaders of 
European civilization,’ and who remember that, during the 
middle ages, they were simply the greatest and the most inventive 
architects of Christendom, will be ready to believe that, amongst 
a certain number of failures or partial successes, they cannot have 
half rebuilt the main streets of their capital without producing 
much which may well make us blush for Tyburnia and Kensington, 
for what has been done in Cromwell Road, and for what is doing 
in Downing Street. We will give but one example here, but it 
shall be a decisive one. It is enough to look at their Exhibition 
Building—at once graceful, massive, and original— 
and at the huge block which so unaccountably lingers of our own, 
and to recognise our superiors. 

Whilst, however, we confess all this to the full, we are 
not at all disposed to hold up the recent works, in Paris 
and elsewhere, as either thoroughly satisfactory in themselves or 
as models for our instruction. Things during the last ten years 
have been done too rapidly, and on too large a scale, to admit of 
that thoughtful study and careful execution which are at the 
bottom of good work in architecture, as in everything else. Per- 
haps the very best of the modern houses of Paris, such as those 
engraved by Mr. Fergusson in the volume which we cannot re- 
commend too often to our readers’ notice, are amongst those 
erected at the beginning of the period of reconstruction. It is 
impossible to escape the conviction that, since that time, the archi- 
tects, skilful and thorough as they are, have been overtasked ; 
although even a hasty survey shows that they rarely produce 
anything absolutely tame, and, it need hardly be said, never fall 
into that mindless commonplace, that fixed and deeply-seated 
clumsiness, which the barbarous builders to whom our contractors 
apparently entrust the new regions of London seem as little able 
to escape from as to be sensible of. 

We will name a few noticeable specimens, in the hope that readers 
who happen to visit Paris may be induced to examine them, and 
then, recalling for a moment Belgrave Square, or Queen's Gate, 
or Albert Road, or Westhourne Terrace—anything and everything, 
in short, that has been built on system in our ugly capital—may 
ask whether our criticism be not only too just. Such are the 
Restaurant de la Belle Gabrielle, the corner house of the Rue 
Nicolas Flamel (elegant), and the Maison Tour (more severe)—all 
instances in the best part of the Rue Rivoli. Number 43 Boule- 
vart de Sebastopol (rive gauche), and the corner house of the Rue 
Réamur and Rue 8. Martin, exhibit graceful and original treat- 
ment of the balcony; number 10 in the other half of the 
Sebastopol Boulevart is an instance of the felicitous manage- 
ment of pilasters. It would be easy to treble our list. 
Almost everywhere we find some at least of what may be called 
the fundamental principles of domestic architecture followed— 
elegant and varied decoration, individuality of design (few houses 
being absolutely like their neighbours), and, so far as strikes 
the eye, truthful and solid construction. Where a space 
has to be bridged over, as in the windows of a_ shop, 
the French architect either throws an arch at once, which is 
certainly the most satisfactory mode to the eye and the stablest 
for the building, or he makes the upper line of the shop-front flat, 
and places a graceful low window Sonenth the arch, which then 
spans two stories. In England, we generally have a dead uni- 
formity of ugliness, each house as like all the rest of the row as if 
the Demon of Monotony had cast them in a mould; whilst, even in 
our more elaborate attempts, the front wall of a shop almost 
always appears to rest on sheets of plate-glass, the real supports 
being a couple of thin iron columns, which the builder absurdly 
tries to conceal. Our decorations are either absolutely nothing 
— the bald wall and the square hole —or vary between 
the eternal triangular pediment and bracket-heading, and 
the diseased efflorescence of badly-modelled garlands which 
breaks out in the neighbourhood of Queen’s Gate or in the 
Victoria Terminus hotel. Of the materials which nature has 
given us we make, in nineteen cases out of twenty, no appreciable 
use whatever. We cannot even bake our excellent clays to a 
lasting surface ; we cannot model the most plastic substance on 
earth into any form but an ill-shaped lump. The plasterer, in 
league with the house-painter, then persuades us that bricks look 
gloomy, and forthwith—in place of facing the wall with one of 
the endless varieties of bright and durable plaster—daubs it with 
a dismal gray, which must henceforth be smeared with white lead 
every other year, like a door or a cupboard, A marble fagade 
would, we believe, in fifty years (and fifty years are the youth of a 
house), prove a cheaper thing than this abominable arrangement. 

People in France would not put up with such shabby work as this. 
They prove it in the best possible way, by doing the contrary. It is 
no wonder that their universal verdict, when they come to London, 
should be a condemnation of its ugliness. Provoking and bumilia- 
ting as this is or ought to be, to us, it is more humiliating still 


to be forced to allow that the cause is mainly our own want of 
taste and sense in our architecture. For our churches, sometimes 
for our public buildings (as the new Assize Courty at Manchester 
by Mr. Waterhouse, or the St. Giles’ Schools by Mr. Edward 

), we have architects equal to, or even better than, the best 
Frenchmen. If the building speculator never, and the private 
person rarely, employs them for our houses, the sole reason is, that 
they do not care to do so. The truth is that, from the Premier down- 
wards, we love domestic ugliness; we are enchanted with architec- 
tural commonplace; we think it a proud boast, fit for a Briton, to 
contrast the cold, angular, and forbidding look of the exterior with 
the comfort inside. Other nations, meanwhile, have comfort and 
beauty too; for that the taste shown in the French dwelling-houses 
and railway-stations does not impair their comfort, we readily 
confess when the dissatisfied Englishman compares his inn or 
terminus with those across the water. Indeed, the idea that beauty 
and comfort are in any sense opposing or competing qualities is in 
itself, often as we hear it, the simple confession of complacent 
ignorance. It is like fancying that geology is opposed to cookery, 
or that consmon sense is hostile to the rule of three. 

Almost everybody feels the force of this vexatious contrast when 
he returns from Paris to London ; it is the burden of every traveller’s 
story. And we have here dwelt upon it because those who have 
the credit of England at heart must wish to see this consciousness 
of our inferiority in domestic architecture utilized for our improve- 
ment, not referred in an idle way to anything in the materials 
employed in France, or in the Imperial system. Improvement here 
is, strictly, a matter publict juris. very one who builds, or 
allows to be built for him, an ugly house, perpetuates an eyesore to 
annoy or deaden the taste of thousands. And that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred houses recently built in London are eyesores is, 
we believe, not open todenial. On the chapter of materials we can- 
not further enter now. But, returning to our more immediate 
subject, an examination of recent French architecture will show that 
the excellence of it, so far as it goes, is due to what Governments 
can but remotely influence —the general taste of the people. In 
fact, the least satisfactory things at Paris are precisely those which 
the Administration has undertaken. The Emperor — of whom it 
is perhaps no injustice to say that taste in art is not one of 
the accomplishments which his more immediate and engrossing 
employments have left him time to acquire—has hardly been 
more fortunate in the selection of his architects than 
the House of Commons or the Board of Works. Everything, 
for instance, that we have seen by the once celebrated Visconti 
bears the stamp of line and rule and precedent, in place of inven- 
tion or feeling. And the completion of the Louvre, Visconti’s 
main performance, was urged on with such speed—as if by one 
who knew that his time was short—that the chance of remedying 
in the details what was deficient in the design was not allowed to 
that admirably skilful school of architectural sculpture which 
France has so long possessed. Some, indeed, of the carving, we 
have been told, was so hasty and indifferent that it was found 
necessary to remove it—an eloquent fact! When public opinion 
insists on a similar purgation in Trafalgar Square, St. Paul’s, the 
Palace of Westminster, and elsewhere, the day of taste will have 
dawned in England. 

The Emperor has not been more successful in two more recent 
structures—the great barrack, Caserne Napoleon, behind the Hotel 
de Ville (that of Prince Eugéne, Boulevart 8. Martin, is better), and 
the Tribunal of Commerce, now building on the Island of the 
“City.” In the barrack we have a phenomeuon as rare in Paris as 
it is common with us—the old worn-out design where large 
windows are divided by stories of meagre pilasters, while the 
roof has no variety in sky-line, and no depth of cornice. The 
Tribunal de Commerce is not sufficiently finished to admit of 
judgment on the final eifect; but the dome with which it is 
crowned is heavy and inelegant, and nothing can be more un- 
lucky than the selection of the style (a kind of Louis Quatorze) 
for the situation. Every one who knows Paris will remember 
the peculiar picturesqueness of the Island. From the west, 
it is the great enlivening feature in the view over the Seine. It 
owes this almost entirely to the fact that on it are concentrated 
almost all the Gothic buildings of Paris—the Sainte Chapelle, 
Notre Dame, and the round conically-roofed towers of the Palais 
de Justice. With this graceful and eflective group, taste impera- 
tively required that any new building should harmonize ; and it is 
seriously to be regretted that the occasion (which was very similar 
to that which has just been deplorably wasted in Montague House 
and the Public Offices) has been thrown away. 

Our notice of this Hotel leads us to the main circumstance which 
we referred to at the beginning as rendcring the new architecture 
of Paris less than thoroughly satisfactory. Varied and tasteful as 
it is compared with what we have in English towns, it is, as a 
whole, deficient in force and individuality. In saying this, we 
make allowance for the peculiar difficulties of designing large sho>- 
fronts and rows of private dwelling-houses. Yet we think tha‘ a 
walk through new Paris will impress even those who, like car- 
selves, feel painfully at every step our own coarse monotory in 
the same class of structures, with a sense of want of relie‘ and 
accent in the street facades. This, we think, arises very much 
from the uniformity of style displayed. What the French hare now 
almost everywhere adopted is, indeed, a style of their own cration— 
a style very dexterously and tastefully developed from whatis rather 
vaguely called Italian, but free, in general, from the common- 
place and the unmeaning structural devices (windov-triangles, 
columns, pilasters, and the Orders at large) which in England are 
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still dominant. The ingenuity and skill with which these modi- 
fications have been devised, the ceaseless invention and spirit 
shown in the ornaments, are worthy of all praise. But 
this Gallic style is nevertheless so far limited by its laws, 
and restrained by its antecedents, that it cannot compete 
with the Gothic in force and accentuation. It cannot allow such 
variety of design, whether in the apertures, or the sky-line (almost 
the most valuable element in town architecture), or the decorations, 
as its earlier and, we may add, its more essentially French rival. 
Into the “battle of the styles” we shall not here enter. But we 
would venture, with much diffidence, to suggest to the able 
architects who have latterly done so much to beautify France, that 
even an occasional employment of one of the forms of Pointed 
architecture would have a very telling effect in a street or a 
boulevart. We trust it is unnecessary to add that, in sug- 
gesting this, we do not contemplate the mere imitation of 
their own or of any other ancient examples. But the ability 
with which, as we have indicated, the far less pliable and, in our 
judgment, less vital and truthful “Italian” has been modified in 

rance, gives the surest promise that a similar result would attend 
the resumption of Gothic. For this, it is easy to see how not 
only France, but England, Italy, and Belgium, would afford 
motives of inestimable value; and something would of itself enter 
into it which would infallibly bring the style into full accordance 
with the wants and tastes of our own age. In a word, what we 
would plead for in France is a Nineteenth-century Gothic. And, 
for some admirable examples of this—and that equally in 
domestic, civic, and church building—it is a pardonable pleasure 
to think that we can honestly direct our intelligent and high- 
spirited neighbours to England. | 


REVIEWS. 


A CHINESE NOVEL.* 


Ji tay forty years have passed since the Chinese novel 
Yu Kiao Li was first introduced to European readers by the 
late Abel Rémusat, the first Professor of Chinese in the Collége de 
France. His translation, under the title of Les Deux Cousines, was 
much read at the time, and excited considerable interest. It was 
written by a master of French, who knew how to fascinate the 
Parisian public ; though, from the very freedom he allowed himself 
in translating, it was not a work of much value to students of the 
Chinese language. It is this defect that has induced M. Stanislas 
Julien—the successor of M. Abel Rémusat, and the first Chinese 
scholar of the day—to undertake a new translation, which has just 
been given to the public with copious notes and explanations, 
useful to the general reader and quite invaluable to the student 
of Chinese. Few people are aware of the important place held by 
novels and romances in Chinese literature. ‘The number of these 
works is very considerable, and, out of thousands of lesser value, 
ten have been especially selected by the Chinese as worthy to take 
rank in their classical literature.” On the authors of these ten 
novels they have bestowed the title of Writers of Genius; and in 
naming any one of this series of works, a Chinaman would simply 
speak of the book of the first, second, or third Writer of Genius. 
Of these ten works, eight have now been rendered into French. 
M. Stanislas Julien published a translation of the Deux Jeunes 
Filles Lettrées, the fourth of the series, in 1860; and in the 
preface to that work he promised a translatién of No. 6, L’ Histoire 
du Pavillon & Occident. 

It is a peculiar feature in Chinese literature that novels 
are always published anonymously, The names of their authors 
are a profound secret, and even the authorship of the ten 
classical novels which are in the hands of every well-educated 
— in China is owned by no one. In all Chinese li- 

raries where there are full and detailed catalogues of all the 
best works, with notices of their authors, it would be im- 
possible to find one single line on any of the thousand novels 
that form, as with us, the favourite reading of all classes 
of society. All operas, comedies, and tragedies share the 
same fate; and M. Julien tells us that in the descriptive catalogue 
of the library of the Emperor Khien-long (1736-1795), now in 
Paris, in which all branches of science and literature are repre- 
sented by their most classical works, one searches in vain for a 
single romance, tale, or play. This extraordinary silence is not 
the effect of chance, but is based on certain expressions used in 
some of the Chinese religious rituals, which imply that man 
should only occupy himself in studying the chefs d'wuvre of litera- 
ture handed down from remote antiquity. 

But though the Chinese novels have so low a place in the esti- 
mation of native critics, they are of peculiar interest to the student 
of Chinese manners, customs, and traditions. For centuries China 
was a land of mystery to all foreigners, and though at the present 
day freer intercourse is permitted to Europeans for trading purposes, 
Chinese family life is still utterly unknown, and as jealously guarded 
as ever from the profane eye of strangers. Indeed, the Chinese 
women are unseen and unknown but to their nearest re- 
latives, and the Missionaries to whom we are indebted for 
almost all that we know of the history, geography, sciences, 
arts, and industry of this ancient and remarkable people, have 
never penetrated into real Chinese society. They have never, 


* Yu Kiao Li. Les Deux Cousines; Roman Chinois. Traduction nouvelle 
Stanislas 


therefore, been able to introduce us to the private daily life of a 
Chinese family, where we could watch the hourly occupations of 
the Chinese ladies, who, to judge from the revelations of Les Dewr 
Jeunes Filles Lettrées, are, in all classes of society, far more highly 
educated, and more intimately acquainted with the literature of 
their own country, than are the English young ladies of the present 
day. To this mysterious and hidden ground the Chinese novels 
introduce us. This is especially the case with the work before us, 
which, though written four centuries ago, may be taken, in a 
country so unchangeable as China, as a faithful description of 
family life at the present day. 

There is no class of writings on which the taste of the public 
is so capriciously changeable as on novels. Who would now be- 
lieve that Voltaire felt his blood boiling while reading the nine 
volumes of Richardson’s Clarissa ?—that Diderot began to lool 
pale, and, when his friends inquired after his health, would sigh, 
and say “O Pamela! ”—that letters were addressed to Richardson, 
adjuring him to save Clarissa, and, if Lovelace must be punished, 
to take at least compassion on his soul? French critics who 
despised Shakspeare grudged England the glory of such a writer 
as Richardson. But who, at the present day, has read Clarissa? 
To those who are accustomed to the excitement of the modern 
novel, Les Deux Cousines will probably be tame and uninteresting. 
It is but seldom that we can take any vivid pleasure in scenes or 
events that do not speak to our own daily experience, and, there- 
fore, from the ordinary novel reader a Chinese tale will meet with 
little attention. But it will be all the more welcome to the large 
and increasing body of students for whom Eastern literature has a 
charm peculiar to itself, and to those who love to study human 
life and character under all its various aspects, and hold that, in 
itself, it is as interesting in a Chinese home as in a Belgravian 
drawing-room or Paris salon. When it is remembered that this 
book dates from the fifteenth century, and that the characters it 
pourtrays were contemporaries of our Lancastrian monarchs, and 
when we contrast the advanced civilization and the refinement 
of manners it describes with our Falstatis and bluff Prince Hals, 
we think the balance will decidedly prove in favour of the Chinese. 
On the other hand, this novel must not be read and weighed by 
our modern European code of refined morality. Polygamy prevails 
in China, and it is difficult for us to associate this practice with 
delicacy and refinement of feelings and manners. In spite of the 
progress of Mormonism, we cannot yet imagine a man really at- 
tached to two women at one time, or two women finding a motive 
for mutual love and confidence in what with us could only produce 
jealousy or blows. It must be remembered, however, as a miti- 
gating circumstance, that with the Chinese this practice of polygamy 
arises chiefly from the passionate longing of all Oriental races for 
male offspring, without which their life is considered imperfect. 
A son alone can perform the funeral rites in honour of his father, 
and especially those ceremonies which year by year have to be per- 
formed before his grave. To be deprived of these rites is consi- 
dered the most horrible of misfortunes, and therefore, to guard 
against any such danger, a Chinaman will marry very early, and 
even consent to taking several wives. 

The hero of our novel, Sou-yeou-pé, is introduced to the reader 
as a young man of great learning, having come out senior wrangler 
in the examination of his College. “He was beautiful as jade, 
and his eyes had the brilliancy of a carbuncle. The refinement of 
his mind was reflected in his person. He had not the air of those 
rich men who display a fastidious style of dress. He was, indeed, 
a charmant jeune homme.” Though the reader is convinced from 
the first that Sou-yeou-pé is the destined husband of the clever 
and beautiful Hong-yu—the only child of the ex-Minister, 
Pé-kong—yet his patience is taxed, and his curiosity kept alive 
throughout the whole of the first volume, by a series of plots and 
intrigues carried on by different suitors for the hand of mame 
who is known to possess great wealth. The story is still further 
complicated by the fact that, in strict accordance with Chinese 
customs, the lovers have never seen each other, their mutual 
affection being founded entirely on admiration for each other's 
talents as shown in their poetical effusions, and on the descriptions 
of mutual friends. The writing of impromptu verses is a favourite 
and constant amusement with the Chinese. If a party assembles 
for dinner or tea, paper and pencils are handed round, a subject is 

iven by one of the party, and everybody present must write upon 
it or be considered an ignorant blockhead unfit for refined society. 
It is from seeing some verses by Sou-yeou-pé, written on a subject 
she had herself given, that Hong-yu, unknown to her father, who 
favoured another suitor, begins a co ndence with Sou-yeou- 
pé, who is already attached to her, or rather to her poetical 
talents. By her advice he leaves Nankin, where she lives, to 
obtain the aid of Ou, the academician, her uncle, and prevail én 
him to plead their cause with Pé-kong, the father. It is during this 
journey that Sou-yeou-pé meets Lou-meng-li, the second heroine, 
who, having seen him through a window, falls in love with him, and 
contrives to meet him, disguised in her brother's clothes. Here the 
tale becomes exclusively Chinese in all its features. Without in 
the least losing his affection for Hong-yu, our hero becomes deeply 
attached to Lou-meng-li, who is, though he does not know it, ad 
first cousin. -He freely speaks of his engagement to Hong-yu 
before he is aware of Lou-meng-li’s feelings for him. She asks him 
what he would do if he found another woman of equal beauty with 
Hong-yu. He replies, “If there exists another woman of equal 
beauty, I should love her equally, But if; to obtain the second, 1 
must forget the first, I would rather die than be thus unfaithful.” 
Further on, where Lou-meng-li is pleading the cause of her pre- 


fe d'un Commentaire Philologique et Historique. Par 
Julien, de l'Institut, &c. &c. 1863. 


tended sister, she says, “The woman one marries, according to all 
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the prescribed forms, is the chief wife; yet there is nothing dis- 
graceful in belonging to a learned man by the title of wife of the 
second rank. But I fear the excellent maiden you have chosen 
would not suffer that.” To this Sou-yeou-pé replies, “ Were she 
not excellent I would not have chosen her, and when does one find 
an excellent maiden guilty of jealousy? When two women, 
beautiful as jade, have promised me the same love, can I distin- 
guish them by the names of first and second wife ? If I were some 
day to have the felicity of marrying them both, I should have the 
same affection for cither. I call the sun now shining on us as my 
witness.” Up to this point of the story our hero is described as a 
poor orphan, with sellliogs to recommend him but his beauty and 
talents. Soon after his interview with the disguised Lou-meng-li, 
he is adopted by a rich uncle, who holds an important office under 
the Imperial Government, and who advises him to recommend 
himself yet more strongly to Pé-kong by taking further academical 
honours, During the months that he is occupied in passing with 
success through two examinations, Lou-meng-li accompanies her 
mother on a visit to her uncle Pé-kong. It is not long before the two 
cousins confess their mutual love for Sou-yeou-pé, and we are 
told that “from this moment the two young girls only esteemed 
and loved each other more and more, and were never apart for a 
moment.” But during this time Sou-yeou-pé, rich and distin- 
guished, was not himself free from cares. Many designing fathers 
were anxious to secure so clever a son-in-law, and it would be im- 
possible for us here to enter into the various plots, counterplots 
mistakes, and mysteries with which the latter half of the second 
volume abounds. This style of narrative seems to delight the 
Eastern mind, whereas Europeans are only wearied with the con- 
stant tricks resorted to to keep the true lovers apart. At length, 
in the last chapter, all difficulties are removed, and Sou-yeou-pé 
receives the same day the daughter and niece of Pé-kong as his 
brides, and we are assured that “each showed the other as much 
respect as love; the harmony which reigned between them creating 
their happiness. For forty years they enjoyed the felicity which 
their love deserved.” Sou-yeou-pé’s successful life was crowned 
by the birth of three sons, and Pé-kong, living long enough to 
adopt the second, thus secures to himself the highest object of a 
Chinaman’s life, the proper performance of his funeral rites, 
Though this latter chapter must appear questionable in European 
eyes, it is evidently considered perfect in China, as the author 
naively remarks, “Is not this story worthy to afford delight to a 
thousand generations ?” 

It is very difficult for those who are wholly ignorant of Chinese 
to do justice to the immense industry, and extensive acquaintance 
with Chinese, which have enabled M Stanislas Julien to translate 
this story into readable flowing French. There are in Chinese 
two styles of composition—one may almost say, two different lan- 
guages. The Kou-wen, or antique style, has been carefully studied, 
and many dictionaries and guides have been written which make 
the reading of books of history or science comparatively easy. This 
is not the case with the Kouan-hoa, the common style, used in all 
lighter literature. The difficulties of this conversational idiomatic 
style are greatly increased where the story, as in the Deur 
Cousines, turns on the occupations of the learned classes. “ Bold 
metaphors, poetical expressions, anecdotes indicated by a single 
word, expressions susceptible of double meanings, stop the student 
at every step.” M. Rémusat, in the preface to his edition of the 
Deux Cousines, says : — 

The poetical language of the Chinese is truly untranslatable, one may say 

it is often unintelligible. The most incoherent metaphors, the boldest figures, 
are scattered about in lavish profusion. One must add to the difficulties 
arising from the bizarrerie of the metonymes, those which spring from the 
allusions to anecdotes unknown to us, or to persons not even named. 
These difficulties M. Rémusat frankly acknowledges he hardly 
attempted to overcome, and it was reserved for M. Stanislas Julien, 
by his life-long study of the language and customs of the Chinese, 
to remove these obscurities, and explain, in his short but lucid 
notes, the historical and other allusions occurring on every page. 

M. Julien gives us a long list of some of the most obscure ex- 
pressions, to understand which presupposes an intimate knowledge 
of this most difficult language. Thus a red leaf implies marriage ; 
the fire of the rhinoceros means a penetrating spirit; to compose 
like Thou-me is to write incorrect and irregular verses; to 
know Khing is to have the honour of knowing some very 
exalted person. These expressions occur most frequently in the 
poems and epigrams with which every chapter abounds. We not 
only have long poems written by almost every character intro- 
duced in the book, but each little event is the occasion of some 
nice reilection, always given in verse, and ushered in with this 
expression, “One may say on this occasion.” Such a piece is 
brought in when Pé-kong is about to start on a difficult mission 
for the Emperor :— 

Reputation is as fragile as eggs that we break, 

A man seduced by self-interest seems to drink strong wine, 

Unless possessing the courage of a hero, 

Who can prevent losing his reputation. 
One of the most interesting parts of these volumes is the insight 
they give us of the plan of education in China. This is well 
described by M. Rémusat in his original preface. “All the 
Chinese, without distinction of birth, are admitted annually to 
the examinations in their native district, and every three years in 
one of the great cities of their province.’ Those who obtain the 
first literary grade are called by the missionaries bachelors ; they 
may present themselves at the examination for the higher grade of 
licenciate in the capital of their province, and again for the 
highest grade, the doctorate, in the eapital of the Empire, and 


under the eyes of the sovereign. These examinations the 
way to all the great offices and dignities, for at that end of our 
continent it is held as law that places are given to men of talent, 
and that office is the just reward of merit. Thus the young 
people are incessantly occupied in examinations, and prepare for 
them by long study. The time is announced long beforehand, 
and the measures taken by Government excite universal interest. 
The places of examination are crowded to excess, and the result is 
declared with much pomp, and becomes the subject of all conver- 
sation.. So prominent a place do these examinations hold in the 
Chinese mind, that there is a novel in which two beautiful girls 
are promised by their guardian, not to the most brave or most 
virtuous, but to the most learned, to him who could best explain 
the classical authors.” We recommend that novel to the special 
consideration of the Civil Service Commissioners. 


DOYLE’S CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND.* 


5 yew is a very pretty book, and it will no doubt be found highly 
acceptable to many as a Christmas present. But it both pro- 
fesses to be, and is, something much more than a mere pretty 
book. It is a Chronicle of England, written with an accuracy 

above the average, down to the most convenient point that can be 
taken as the end of the middle ages. It is a volume which, both 
in its text and in its illustrations, bears witness to real and con- 
scientious work on the part of the author. We could have felt 
certain for ourselves, even had Mr. Doyle not told us so in his 
preface, that it was not a thing lightly thrown off as a “ book for 
the season,” but a work which had cost its maker real pains and 
thought for many years together. The narrative, having been 
written at first mainly from second-hand sources, was, when Mr. 
Doyle had learned better what history should be, written afresh 
from original authorities. All these are claims on our respect; the 
last, indeed, is an almost overwhelming one. In the self-sacrifice 
involved in the task thus imposed upon himself, Mr. Doyle has 
set a bright example to most historical writers of nearly all 
but the very highest class. And yet, with so much to attract 
us to the book, we cannot help saying that, after all, we do 
not see what its object is, or what class of readers it is meant 
to benefit. The book will find many to look through it, to 
admire the pictures, and to skim so much of the text as will make 
the pictures intelligible. But. will anybody read it through? 
Doubtless, it may be said that there are many books which few 
people read through, and which yet are highly profitable to those 
who read only particular portions. But it sn ey to us not only 
that few people will read through Mr. Doyle’s Chronicle, but 
that really it is not desirable that many people should read 
through it. We cannot think of any class of students whom 
we should positively recommend to read it from one end to 
the other. ‘There is certainly none to whom we should recom- 
mend it as their main source for English history. The way in 
which it occurs to us as most likely to be useful would be as a 
book to turn to to refresh the memory. But for this a it 
is surely rather too long and rather too closely printed. book 
is most creditable to Mr. Doyle, and gives us a high respect for him 
in ta ways, and yet we cannot conceive what the use of it is 


The grounds of our difficulty are ted by Mr. Doyle him- 
self. His narrative is a mere chronicle of facts. ‘ Relinquish- 
ing the higher functions of the historian, he has been content to 
fulfil the humbler part of the painstaking chronicler.” So, just 
before, he telis us that “into general questions regarding reli- 
gion, laws, and social customs he has not entered, nor has he 

iven expression to any opinions or reflections of his own.” 

hat, then, is the object of the book? What class of readers 
is there whose purpose is met by a bare narrative of 
facts, clearly and unafiectedly written, but no more? It is 
clearly not a child’s book; its style, its size, and everything 
about it at once forbid any such notion. Nor is it a book for 
scholars; they do not need a mere narrative, without either com- 
ment or distinct references. Nor does it strike us as being suited 
for any class or — of the “general reader” that we can 
picture to ourselves. It can hardly be meant for thoughtful men 
who are not professed historical students. The points which Mr. 
Doyle wholly passes by, such important matters as “religion, 
laws, and cakheninene would surely be the things to interest 
them rather than a mere uninterrupted narrative of events. Such 
a mere narrative, without any attempt to make inferences of any 
kind, to refer results to their causes, or even to group events 
together in well-defined periods, would be hardly “| attractive 
to those who, without caring to enter into minute details, still 
wish to know something of the general condition of their coun 
in past ages. Nor does Mr. Doyle seem likely, on the other od 
to hit the taste of readers for mere amusement. He is too 
sensible for that. He despises all meretricious arts, all sensation 
writing ; indeed he seems almost to despise the more legitimate 
ways of making his —_ attractive. We hope, for Mr. Doyle’s 
sake, that we are wrong, but we cannot help fancying that one set 
of readers would think his Chronicle dull, and that the other set 
would think it unsatisfactory. 

But let us give Mr. Doyle all the credit that he deserves, 
and that credit is very great indeed. le tells us that 
the Chronicle was originally written as an historical exer- 
cise. Now, whatever may be its value for anybody else, 


* A Chronicle of England Bc. 55—A.p. 1485. Written and Lilustrated 
by James E. Doyle. London: Longman & Co, 1864. 
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there can be no doubt that its composition, and still more its re- 
casting by the help of the original writers, has been of the greatest 
profit to Mr. Doyle himself. We do not profess to have read every 
word, but we have tested the Chronicle at a good many dangerous 

ints, and we have found its accuracy, as we have said, consider- 
ably above the average. We have no doubt that Mr. Doyle has, 
as he tells us, really written from original authorities. He seems 
to have both read and understood them. There is, in those parts 
of his Chronicle which we have examined, an absence of gross 
blunders, of exhibitions of palpable ignorance or carelessness, which 
it would be well if we por. always find in the writings of _—— 
who make much greater pretensions to scholarship than Mr. Doyle. 


' His ideas of criticism are above the average. Sometimes he relies 


too much on spurious or doubtful authorities; for instance, he ap- 
parently believes not only in Asser but in Ingulf; still he knows, 
what some much more famous historians do not know, the relative 
value of different authorities. If he is ever led astray, it is not 
through failing to grasp the paramount value of contempora 
writings, but through mistaking writings for contemporary whic 
arenotso. But Mr. Doyle’s plan, which forbids all discussion, puts 
him into a very trying position with regard to mythical, doubtful, 
or disputed portions of history. He has far too keen a perception 
of historic truth, and far too en areverence for it, to thrust matter 
which is probably mere legend into an equality with the trustworthy 

rtions of the story. And, on points which are fairly open to 
Goon, he knows his duty far too well to put forward his own 
conjecture, or even his own matured judgment, as if it were the 
only possible view of the case. Now, the historian, to draw 
Mr. Doyle’s own distinction, has here a great advantage over the 
chronicler. When the historian comes to a mythical tale, he can 
relate it, adding at the same time that he believes it to be mythical, 
and his reasons for so believing it. When he comes to an event of 
which there are two or three conflicting narratives, he can state 
them all, and add his reasons for preferring one of them to the 
others, But Mr. Doyle excludes all these processes, and their 
exclusion leads to some very serious gaps in the Chronicle, espe- 
cially in its earlier portions. Take, for instance, the reign of 
Eadgar. His reign, in the common histories, is full of myths. 
William of Malmesbury tells several wild stories, which, he 
honestly says, rest on no better authority than popular ballads. 
David Hume writes them all down, with the utmost gravity, as if 
they were so much undoubted history. Hence the popular notion 
of Kadgar is that of a King who went through some strange love- 
adventures, and who made the Welsh pay a tribute of wolves’ 
heads. This last is commonly improved into the utter ex- 
tirpation of wolves from at least South Britain. Now, of 
these, the wolf story is rather doubtful, while the legend of 
Elfthryth and Aithelwold is as pure myth as that of Helen and 
Menelaus. Mr. Doyle believes in the wolves. As he does not 
commit himself to the extirpation, he is most likely right in so 
doing ; but his plan hinders him from mentioning that the story has 
been made the subject either of doubt or of exaggeration. The 
stories of Ailfthryth and the like he has too much sense to 
believe a word of. With his plan, his only course in such a 
case is to leave them out altogether. Yet there are manifold 
objections to this. They form part of the received history; a 
person who has read Hume and who comes to Mr. Doyle will 
wonder why his favourite tale is left out, and will receive no 
answer. And though the tale is mythical, it most probably contains 
some groundwork of truth ; though the matter of the tale is not 
historical, yet its prevalence at no great time after its assigned date 
is itself a matter of history not to be passed by. All this is com- 
pletely wiped out by Mr. Doyle's plan; a + deal of fable is 
wiped out, and probably some history with it. When a narrative 
is not strictly mythical, but when there are doubts about it, or two 
or more conflicting versions of it, Mr. Doyle’s difficulties are greater 
still. His plan quite excludes the ibility of stating and com- 
paring two versions and deciding in favour of one. In several 
cases, therefore, he leaves things of this sort out altogether. What, 
for instance, was the real state of the case with the unlu 
Eadwig. Was the lady whose fate had such an influence on his 
reign his wife, or his mistress, or what? The question is a diffi- 
cult one. Mr. Allen carefully sums up the evidence, and hardly 
comes to any conclusion at all. Most likely she was his wife by 
an uncanonical marriage, so that the clergy looked on her as a 
concubine. But one can hardly venture to say so dogmatically, with- 
out at least mentioning that there are other versions. Mr. Doyle cuts 
the knot by leaving out the story altogether. But to leave out 
the story is really much the same as to leave out the reign of 
Eadwig? It does not do to say that the King gave offence by 
leaving the hall at his coronation-feast, without giving any hint 
why he left the hall. Again, in the life of Alfred, we cannot find 
the story of his learning to read in order to win a picture-book 
offered by his mother. ‘The tale involves all sorts of chronological 
difficulties, but one cannot help thinking that there must be some 
groundwork of truth at the botton of it. Mr. Doyle leaves it out, 
doubtless on account of the difficulties; yet he puts in the story of 
the cakes, which involves no difficulties, but which, in point of 
authority, is on a level with the other, or, if there be any differ- 
ence, has the less authority of the two. 

The illustrations, we need hardly say, are very pretty indeed, 
and some of them are really spirited as well. Mz. Doyle succeeds 
best when he draws most freely on the resources of his own pencil. 
Tn a great many places he has been led astray by a too close follow- 
i of illuminated Froissarts, and the like. Itis true that Mr. Doyle 

ly does his duty in going to these sources for dresses, furniture, 


and other antiquarian matters, but he seems to have unconsciously 
gone to them for something more. He of course corrects the 
actual bad drawing, but he often reproduces a good deal of the 
needless stiffness of the medizval pictures. Now, for this stiffness 
we do not at all blame the medisval artists. They drew as well 
as they knew how, and we can say no more of Raffaelle himself. 
But their knowledge of drawing was very imperfect, and it may 
be that the conventionalism which is to a certain extent nece 
in some forms of ecclesiastical art had affected art in general. 
Sepulchral effigies, saints in niches, figures in stained glass, must 
be somewhat stiff. But a picture of any scene, sacred or profane, 
need not be stiff at all. We forgive both the stiffness and the 
actual bad drawing in the old artist; we accept it as a certain, 
perhaps necessary, stage in the history of his art. But in a modern 
— of a medizval event it is surely quite out of place, simply 
ecause itis not natural. Let the most scrupulous aoe i 
observed as to every detail of dress, architecture, and heraldry, but 
let men’s legs and arms be allowed to move as freely as they do 
in our own time. There are a great many of Mr. Doyle’s pictures 
to which this objection does not at all apply. But it does apply 
to some of them. Surely, when the Black Prince served g 
John at table, the whole company did not look so much like 
illuminated “simulacres” as they do at p. 309 of Mr. Doyle? 
The hosen of those days must have given a queer effect to the legs; 
but were those legs always quite so long and stiffas Mr. Doyle draws 
them? Mr. Doyle, in short, has not been able to shake off the 
influence of the Froissart illustrations. On the other hand, the 
picture of Alfred and the old woman (p. 50) is much more like 
nature, because there was less to lead the artist astray. But, even 
here, we are quite sure that the old woman would have looked 
much fiercer, and have used far more violent gestures, than she 
does in Mr. Doyle. Still, of the general beauty of the book there 
is no kind of doubt; and the text, though we fail to see for what 
class of readers it is meant, most distinctly shows that Mr. Doyle 
himself has read history in the right way. 


MADAME DE SAINT-VINCENT.* 


tle = period which immediately preceded the French Revo- 
lution was pre-eminently marked p Ce y public scandals, 
which, if they do not deserve to be numbered among the causes 
which led to the fall of the Monarchy, at least atford evidence 
of a deep-seated corruption which rendered inevitable a great 
social convulsion. There were three memorable trials—those of 
Beaumarchais, of Madame De Saint-Vincent, and the affair of the 
Diamond Necklace—which not only served to reveal the hideous 
immorality which lay concealed under the superficial exterior of 
Parisian cultivation, but which seemed to cover, in turn, with 
infamy the tribunals, the noblesse, and the Court itself. In each 
case, the proceedings were conducted with enormous prolixity, 
and excited the most intense interest. Party feeling ran high? 
and eager politicians believed, or affected to believe, that the 
political future of France depended on the issue of the conflicts 
which were taking place in the courts of law. Public opinion, 
which had no other mode.of expressing itself, expended its viru- 
lence in scurrilous pamphlets, in which exalted personages and 
venerable institutions were treated with impartial ruthlessness, 
If greater importance was attached to these celebrated causes than 
they seem intrinsically to have deserved, it was because they re- 
vealed the existence of a state of things which — to justify 
the growing discontent of the country with its rulers, and because 
there might yet be some hope of a timely remedy being applied to 
evils which could no longer be denied or pallia The memorable 
trial of Beaumarchais completed the discredit of the Maupeou 
Parliament, and led to the abolition of a tribunal which had been 
odious from the day of its creation. The old Parliament was 
restored, and was no less discredited by the trial of Madame 
De Saint-Vincent. But, in this instance, well-merited 
obloquy was heaped, not only upon the tribunals, but upon the 
at and noble of France, represented by Field-Marshal the Duke 

e Richelieu and Madame De Saint-Vincent, a marchioness, wife 
of the President of the High Court of Aix, and granddaughter of 
Madame De Sévigné. 

The history of this trial furnishes a singular comment on the 
procedure of the highest Court in France, and on the state of 
society at the time at which it took place. We are indebted to 
M. Mary Lafon for a careful narrative of the incidents which led 
to it, and a trustworthy account of the yee personages who 
figured in it. M. Lafon himself is the grandson of a lady who 
was one of the material witnesses at the trial, and in consequence 
of his relationship obtained access to papers which led him to in¢ 
vestigate this curious episode of modern French history. Havi 
thus been put upon the scent, he was induced to search the Im rial 
archives, and at length succeeded in finding all the material docu- 
ments relating to the trial, and amongst others, the correspondence 
of Madame De Saint- Vincent with M. Védel Du Montel, the famous, 
or rather infamous, Major of the Regiment of the Dauphin, who 
figures first as a lover, but subsequently as the accomplice in a 
series of frauds and forgeries. us we are presented with a 
biographical sketch, founded not only on the facts which were 
brought out in evidence before the High Court of the Parliament, 
but upon private papers, which throw a peculiar light upon the 
career of a most remarkable adventuress. These letters are, no 


* Le Maréchal le Duc De Richelieu et Madame De Saint-Vincent. Par 
M. Mary Lafon. Paris: Didier. 1863. 
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doubt, full of an intense passion for a man who seems to have 
been absolutely worthless, but we do not see that they reveal 
much more than that the heroine of this drama of rascality 
was a2 Woman, as well as a criminal. Yet they were enough to 
awaken the pity of her biographer, and to mitigate the severity 
of his moral censure. We must give in his own words the effect 
that they produced on him :— 

Je me hatai de copier ces lettres de la petite-fille de Madame De Sévigné, 
palpitantes, des colombes, d’émotion et d'amour, et qui, inspirées par 
un sentiment vrai, touchent encore et vont au cour. Les natures les plus 
perverses ont une heure ; la ronce elle-méme fleurit. Sur la vase immonde 
des = ne voit-on pas naitre et s’épanouir tout coup un lis aux blancs 

tales? . . . 

ml me parut bon de laisser luire sur la vie de Madame De Saint-Vincent, assez 
troublée, hélas! le pur et doux rayon qui arriva jusqu’’ son ame a travers 
les grilles du couvent des Cathérinettes. Elle eut la circonstance atténuante 
de Madelaine. On peut beaucoup lui pardonner, car elle a beaucoup 
aimé. 

It will perhaps be interesting to follow the chief incidents in a 
career of crime which, ia the opinion of our historical critic, is 
redeemed by unblushing profligacy. Julie De Vence-Villeneuve 
was married at the age of fifteen to the Marquis Fauris De Saint- 
Vincent, President of the Parliament of Provence. It seems that 
she had not the power or inclination to live “a l’ombre froide et 
chaste de ’hétel conjugal.” The result of this unhappy pecu- 
liarity of character was that, after some years passed by her in no 
reputable manner, her husband, her father, and other relations 
obtained from the King a lettre de cachet, by virtue of which she 
was compelled to retire to the convent of the Benedictines at 
Millau. In this forced seclusion she had passed a dozen years, 
when there arrived at the convent a Mademoiselle Maury De 
Saint-Victor, to whose grandson we are indebted for the volume 
before us. Between these two ladies sprang up a close inti- 
macy, and the latter became the trusted depositary of the schemes 
and intrigues which occupied the active brain of her companion. 
Amongst other things, she became cognizant of the correspondence 
which Madame De Saint-Vincent was at this time, about 1767, 
carrying on with the Duc De Richelieu, and which was 
already sufficiently notorious in the province. It appears that, 
on the pretext of soliciting a favour for a brother of 
one of the nuns in the convent, Madame De Saint- 
Vincent had addressed herself to Richelieu, and, strangely 
enough, succeeded in obtaining the object of her request. From 
that time letters were constantly intere anged. Madame de Saint- 
Vincent was supposed to be able to command the influence of the 
Duke, and she was accordingly besieged with the petitions of in- 
numerable applicants. Her credit, however, with the Duke was 
not as great as she wished it to be supposed; and in order to en- 
courage and flatter her dependents, she adopted the dangerous 

ractice of showing them forged letters, in which she had carefully 
imitated the handwriting and signature of Richelieu. At length 
she became possessed of a document which supplied a temptation 
which her probity was not strong enough to resist. Being pressed 
by her creditors, she had applied to the Duke for assistance, and 
that virtuous septuagenarian, who had no great reputation for 
generosity in any sense of the word, forwarded her an order for 
three thousand Aenean As a means of raising her credit, this note 
was invaluable; she added a nought to the sum, and by dexterously 
exhibiting it to her friends along with other papers that she forged, 
contrived to obtain means to leave Millau, for which she had ob- 
tained the requisite permission through the interest of her com- 
plaisant cousin Richelieu. She then passed a short time in the 
convent of the Ursulines at Tarbes, which she was afterwards per- 
mitted to change for the Cathérinettes at Poitiers. Her intimacy 
with Mademoiselle De Saint-Victor had come to an end, partly 
because that judicious young lady had perceived what a dangerous 
game she was playing, and partly because Madame De Saint- 
Vincent had been passionately in love with Major De Védel, who 
had been scornfully rejected by Mademoiselle De Saint-Victor. 

It was in the spring of 1771 that the enterprising Marchioness 
took up her residence at Poitiers in an apartment which had been 
prepared for her by the orders of the old but devoted cousin. She 
soon fell in with the gallant Major De Védel, and though she did 
not cease to write to Richelieu, her devotion was concentrated on 
her more youthful admirer. The following passage explains the 
inconvenience of a position so ambiguous. Lh. writing to the Major 
she says :— 

Je voudrois attendre dimanche pour écrire au Maréchal, parce que j’ai la 
main qui me tremble et je n’ai pas d’esprit. Je lui écrirai ce que tu 
voudras ; il sait bien tous les dangers ou j’ay été, l’évéque les lui a dits et il 
en a été bien alarmé. Il a écrit & l’éveque tous les courriers. I] m’aime 
bien toujours ; sois tranquille, il ne sait rien. 

A few days later she writes:— 
Edouard est né le 23 aofit gh. du soir ; il a eu l’eau sans étre baptisé. 


However, notwithstanding this incident, her relations with the 
major, were not uniformly harmonious. He was a gambler and a 
thorough scoundrel, of the same, or perhaps of a lower type than 
Captain Blifil; and at length, in the spring of 1773, he abruptly 
deserted‘ her and went to Paris. The indefatigable Marchioness 


again obtained leave, through Richelieu, to change her place of 


seclusion, and followed her faithless dragoon to the capital. She 
reached Paris with a few hundred francs, and at once recovered 
her spirits and her repentant admirer. At length she had found 
the proper field for the exercise of her talents and energy. With 
the advantages of her title and connexions, she found no difficulty 
in obtaining credit, and surrounding herself with all the outward 
signs of wealth and luxury. Her first object was to secure the 


countenance of Richelieu, in which to some extent she succeeded. 
The Duke was induced to visit her, whilst the Major and the rest 
of the gang of adventurers whom she had collected about her lost 
no ewes of representing abroad the intimate terms upon 
which the Marchioness, as they alleged, lived with her great pro- 
tector. In the month of June of this year 1773 she ventured on 
her first stroke, and attempted to get discounted a bill drawn by 
the Duke and accepted by the banker Peschot. This first effort 
signally failed, as the banker to whom it was offered at once pro- 
nounced the signature of Peschot to be a forgery. Undaunted by 
this disaster, she proceeded to forge billsin the name of the Duke 
to the amount of four hundred and twenty thousand livres, which 
her accomplices at once put into circulation, though no doubt 
at a considerable discount. These operations were successfully 
concluded in January 1774. It was not till midsummer that the 
agents of the Duke became acquainted of the existence of these 
bills) The Duke at once declared them to be forgeries, and 
wrote to his cousin the Marchioness that he understood, what 
he was unwilling to believe, that she was concerned in the transac- 
tion. Her answer was sublime. She declared that he had given 
her the bills, but that she had most reluctantly becn obliged to 
make use of them, and had taken every precaution that he should 
never hear of it. She adds :— 

Bien plus je prouverai tout ce que j’aurai dit, et jusqu’au dernier soupir 

je défendrai mon honneur et celui de ma famille. Elle est déja prévenue de 
tout ceci, et je périrai plutét avec mes parents et mes amis que de ne pas 
soutenir mon honneur attaqué. Voila ma véritable fagon de penser que je 
continuerai toujours, ainsi que les sentiments de reconnaissance pour tous les 
bienfaits que j'ai recus de vous, mon cher cousin. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these protestations, Madame De Saint- 
Vincent and her associates were arrested at the instance of 
Richelieu, but the trial was subsequently removed, by order of the 
Chambre de la Tournelle, from the Chatelet to the Parliament. 
From this moment began the celebrated conflict which lasted over 
so many months, and did such infinite damage to all who were 
either directly or indirectly concerned in it. In consequence of the 
extreme unpopularity of Richelieu, there was, from an early period 
of the trial, a strong feeling in favour of the prisoners, which was 
justly augmented by the violent and irregular proceedings taken 
against them, at the instance, as it was alleged, of Richelieu. In 
the first place, the noblesse of Provence exerted themselves strongly 
in favour of Madame De Saint-Vincent, and protested against the 
harshness with which she had been treated. The Parliament it- 
self had probably a strong bias, as the accused was the wife of a 
President, and as Richelieu had been its determined adversary. 
In addition to this, there were raised many Pay ie questions in 
criminal procedure with regard to arrest and the legality of lettres 
de cachet; and the more such points were argued, the greater 
would naturally be the sympathy for the accused. ‘The evidence 
unquestionably was very strong against all the prisoncrs, and 
Mademoiselle De Saint-Victor reappears at the trial to speak to 
the forgeries of Richelieu’s signature which she had seen Madame 
De Saint-Vincent execute in the convent at Millau. The judg- 
ment of the Court was one of the most singular ever pronounced. 
The signatures were declared to be forgeries; and the two accom- 
plices, Védel and Benaven, who had put them into circulation, 
were warned to be more careful for the future. The Duke was 
condemned to pay damages to several of the other es and to 
bear their costs. Madame De Saint-Vincent was ordered to repay to 
the holders the amount of two bills she had negotiated. Therefore, 
although the forgery was admitted, it was not brought home to 
any of the accused; and the charges made by tichelieu, in the 
opinion of the Court, broke down. 

Upon the whole, we think M. Lafon’s volume gives a@ very 
readable account of a cause célébre, as they used to be tried before 
the Parliament of Paris, and presents an interesting picture of 
French society at the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. It 
is more easy to understand the French Revolution when we 
examine the state of things which immediately preceded it. 
With the vast mass of documentary evidence that we possess 
relating to that period, we must feel grateful to an author who 
will go through the papers referring to an important episode of 
French history, and present to us, in a well-written volume, the 
substance of many bulky folios of MS. 


WANDERINGS IN WEST AFRICA.* 


HE F.R.G.S. who has been wandering in West Africa, to the 
extent of two pleasant and portable volumes, hides under the 
modest title he takes from a great scientific brotherhood an indi- 
viduality curiously like that of Her Majesty's Consul at Fernando 
Po. He luxuriates in an easy playfulness of style which might 
become tiresome if it were not backed by visible strength of judg- 
ment and solidity of information. He describes the scenes of his 
so-called wanderings with the vivid freshness of a young traveller 
drawing on his first impressions, while the aptness of his observa- 
tion and the selection of his topics show him to be already a 
voyager and journalist of large cosmopolitan expericnce. He seems 
to know something of the cities and minds of many men in most 
quarters of the globe, to have visited even the Salt Lake City, and 
to have studied the geographical character of East as well as West 
Africa. He parades a profound antipathy to Exeter Hall and to 
missionary colonization generally, and professes himself a devout, 
but not blind, follower of Islam. It is patent upon the face of the 


| * Wanderings in West Africa. By A F.R.GS. 2 vols. London: 
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volumes that he did accompany the British Consul on his outward 
voyage to Fernando Po, seeing what the Consul saw, and thinking 
much what the Consul thought. The ship’s books of the African 
Steamship Company could no doubt disclose the real personality of 
this Consul’s double, now veiled from public gaze under the deli- 
cate agnomen of “A F.R.G.S.”’ But if the writer’s own character 
be somewhat of a myth, the title of his work is also somewhat of 
a misnomer. Wanderings in West Africa ought to mean an 
inland journey of a more penetrative character than the ordinary 
coasting voyage by a mail-steamer from Liverpool to Fernando Po, 
touching for a few days or hours at the regular houses of call, such 
as Madeira, Teneriffe, Sierra Leone, Lagos, and the mouth of the 
Bonny River. These volumes might more properly have been 
called a Critical and Humorous Handbook to the West African 
Station. 

Like everybody else (except perhaps such persons as have the 
fortune to have been born at Sierra Leone, and feel a patriotic 
kindness towards the place and climate accordingly), the “F.R.G.S.” 
inveighs against the unhealthiness of the coast settlements of West 
Africa. le thinks, however, that this fault is not so inevitably 
connected with the climate as is generally supposed, and that the 
land which at present fairly earns the character of “a Golgotha, a 
Jehannum ” for its deadliness to residents might, under possible 
conditions, become no more unhealthy than the East or West 
Indies. In almost every case, the original cause of the fearful rate 
of mortality seems to lie in the actual site upon which the settle- 
ment has been built. At Sierra Leone, for instance, says the 
*F.R.G.S.,” “nothing can be viler than the site selected for Free- 
town ; the fifteenth century would have chosen a better.” This 
capital of “the unhappy colony” is placed upon a gentle slope of 
sott sandstone, which absorbs largely the deluges of tropical rain, 
and returns them as freely to the atmosphere in noxious vapours. 
On the heights above the settlement, there is room enough for 
country seats, where “ European exiles might be wn nario A safe 
from dysentery and yellow fever.” But the country houses are not 
built, and the roads up the hills are not made, and till they are, the 
sea-breeze is the ps alleviation of a residence in I'reetown. 
The ordinary difficulties of changing the site of a town 
which has once grown up are multiplied tenfold, in these regions, 
by the very facts which make it so desirable that the 
site should be changed. No settlers intend to stay more 
than a very few years, and few, therefore, will take any 
trouble towards effecting a permanent alteration of the state 
of things which they find on arrival. Before long, malaria brings 
listlessness and apathy to those whom it treats most mildly. Even 
the bad reputation of the climate, which indisposes European 
insurance offices to insure life at Sierra Leone, tends of itself to 
beget in the settlers utter indifference and fatalism. The Cape of 
Palms, and Cape Coast Castle, are, in the original sin of their 
localities, perhaps a degree less obnoxious to sanitary criticism ; 
but the manners and customs of their inhabitants have now ren- 
dered them almost equally deadly and intolerable. At St. Mary’s, 
Bathurst, the site appears to the unprejudiced eye of “ A F.R.G.S.” 
to have been expressly chosen for proximity to “mud, mangrove, 
miasma, and malaria.” The walls of every house are stained with 
mildew ; every inch of soil is crowded with an oppressive vegeta- 
tion of Guinea grass, palms, plantains, cotton trees, and pels, seit 
figs, and the inundations of the river overflow into the ground 
floors. Eight miles off is Cape St. Mary, where a single “ Health- 
house ” for Bathurst has been established, on a site free from all 
these drawbacks; but the roadstead is bad. > A passenger reaching 
Bathurst from England is likely to feel indignant at the quibbles 
of the local health-officers in demurring about free pratique, 
“when the chances are that all the Bathurstians are dying of 
ange | and yellow fever.” 0S, in, the youngest of our 
West African colonies, is planted on the unhealthiest of sites ; 
and unfortunately no better one is to be found within many a 
league :— 

It looks (says the F.R.G.S.) as if a hole had been hollowed out in the 
original mangrove forest that skirts the waters, where bush and dense jungle, 
garnished with many a spreading tree, tall palms, and matted mass of fetid 
verdure, rise in terrible profusion around. The soil is sandy, and in parts 
there are depressions which the rains convert into black and muddy ponds ; 
the ground, however, is somewhat higher in the interior, where the race-course 
lies. The gap of the Ossa or Badagry Lagoon is nearly opposite the town ; 
and on the other side there is low swampy ground, a clay formation, which 
retains the water, and which adds something more to the evils of the place. 
The British Consulate at Lagos is pleasantly described, in accord- 
ance with its aspect and its history, as “a corrugated iron coffin or 
plank-lined Morgue, containing a dead Consul once a year.” There 
is a melancholy satisfaction in learning that, even under such con- 
ditions, the current Consul and his moribund co-mates care to 
maintain the English Circenses involved in the existence of a 
race-course. Even here, although the town is “certainly one of 
the most unhealthy spots on those malarious shores,” “A F.R.G.S.” 
holds that the climate might be mitigated by straightforward and 
energetic action on the part of the Government. One facility for 
improvement exists which is not common to mgst other towns on 
the West African Coast, in the absence of any custom of burying 
the dead in the ground-floors of the houses of the living. Houses 
may therefore be removed, and new streets laid out over their 
sites, without the impiety of interference with the Penates of 
many —— Even at Lagos free currents of air might be 
made by a rectangular arrangement of streets to sweep through 
the whole length and breadth of the town. Even at Lagos there 
is slope enough towards a swift-flowing river to carry off the 
sewerage and the surface drainage. Even at Lagos it may be 


found possible, by rigorous police regulations, to train the people 
into of habits, to plain the rough 
which now serve as receptacles of all kind of offal and rubbish. It is 
the more to be hoped that some such improvements may be carried 
out at Lagos if, as “A F.R.G.S.” holds, it is inevitably destined 
by its position to be the future outlet of all the trade from Central 
Guinea and other inland States on both sides of the Niger. 
even under native princes, while only to be reached from seaw: 
across the most difficult and dangerous bar on the coast, and while 
an unmitigated pest-house within, it could not help thriving as a 
palm-oil depét, the paternal care of the Colonial Office is now 
bound to use all reasonable exertions that the — merchants, 
who must become wealthy, may also remain tolerably healthy. 

Spring, summer, autumn, and winter are irrelevant terms to the 
denizen of the West African tropics. The seasons of the year 
on that coast average seven, if not eight. They succeed each 
other as follows— the dries, the tornadoes, the early rains, the 
little dries, the later rains, the later tornadoes, and the smokes. 
It would be difficult to ye ew by explanatory detail, so com- 
pendious an analysis of a delightful climate, without losing some 
of the original force of expression. On some parts of the coast 
a further subdivision obtains—the middle dries—though it is hardly 
clear whether these are a variety of the little dries or fill up an 
interstice between the later rains and later tornadoes. At Bathurst, 
however, the year is simplified by one division only—into the wet 
and the dry season. 

The whole length of the Bight of Benin, or Slave Coast, appears 
to be peculiarly adapted for the traffic from which its alas is 
derived. It may be roughly said that wherever there is not a 
river’s mouth there is a lagoon, shut out from the seaboard by a 
wide strip of sand and a line of heavy rolling surf, behind 
which the traders can carry on their shipments from an almost 
secure and invisible base of operations. Wherever there is a river, 
there is a bar. The coast is too full of malarious jungle to be 
held under command by European garrisons, and the barra- 
coons are in general nearly safe from land attack. It is only 
outside the surf that the danger of capture by the cruising squadron 
begins. The profit of a single successful run of a slave cargo is 
estimated to repay fully the loss of ten empty vessels, or five full 
ones, and is not far short of 100,000/. A negro who survives the 
voyage is worth as many pounds to his shippers when disembarked 
as he was worth shillings when taken on board. It is easy to 
understand the continuance of such adventures, where the rate of 
ee is so enormous, as long as the risk of interception is not equiva- 

ent to a moral certainty. But lately, a large vessel, carrying from 
500 to 700 negroes, after running the gauntlet of the coastguard, 
— the African mail-steamer. Her captain politely raised his 

at to his agent, a passenger by the mail, who was so delighted at 
the prospect of a lucky venture that he offered to “ stand cham- 
pagne” to all on board. It would be difficult even for hardened 
consumers of slave-grown sugar to say non olet of the liquor that 
foamed upon such an occasion. 

Any enthusiast who wishes to wander in the footsteps of “A 
F.R.G.S.” in search of interesting tropical scenery may as well ~~ 
at home, or at least go no farther than Teneriffe. Here is a ske 
of the “ false coast ” of the delta of the Niger, reaching from L 
to the Bonny River, of which the monotony is clearly drawn with 
photographic accuracy :— 

Nothing is more simple than to sketch the view as seen from the sea. 

Above, an azure space based upon a band of dull and bright greens, resting 
upon a thin line of golden sand, and in the foreground a little deeper ultra- 
marine than in the air. In the rainy season, change the blue above to a 
heavy mass of clouds, reposing upon the land, and the blue below to a brown 
olive. Where a river gap exists it will be denoted by an uneven notch in 
the land, and, as a rule, the proper right point—that is to say, the western— 
will be somewhat higher than the other. The apparent continent will be 
found divided into islands, and subdivided into islets, by river-like man- 
grove-haunted creeks. 
It is not unnatural that the old voyagers, with an appetite for 
beauty sharpened by such monotony, should have christened the 
biggest projection of land visible at the mouth of the middle outlet 
of the Niger by the distinctive name of Cabo Formoso. To the 
southward, however, of these long unchanging vistas of mud and 
mangroves there is real grandeur of scenery to be found in the 
vicinity of the Cameroons and Fernando Po, of which the earliest 
Portuguese name was Ilha Formosa, or Beautiful Island. Here 
ended the voyage of the “F.R.G.S.” and the British Consul ; and 
here end the two volumes, with a little gush of natural sentiment 
about the impossibility of fixing even the locality of so distant a 
terminus in the brain of English friends at home. There is no 
doubt that Fernando Po does not come under the class of eligible 
residences a short distance from London ; and it may be questionéd 
how many of the backers of Old Calabar some two years 
since, when he was rising into a promising colt for the next year’s 
Derby, had any remotely accurate geographical idea connected 
with the derivation of his name. 

The“ F.R.G.S.,” in common with other recent visitors to the West 
African Coast, thinks the King of Dahomey not so black as he has 
been painted. His answer to the popular exclamations against the 
royal monster who permits human sacrifice is conveyed in the 
terse and impartial language of a follower of El Islam alone. 
“The King of Dahomey has no more power to prevent human 
sacrifice than the Prince of Wales has to forbid morning service on 
Sunday.” ‘The audacity of the parallel does not diminish the truth 
which it probably contains regarding the impotence of the African 
monarch to break down at once a time-honoured custom, however 
horrible, Utter indifference to human life seems to be « mental 
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The civilization of the coast (says the “ F.R.G.S.”), or rather its redemption 
m a worse state than the merest savagery, can be effected only by its 
assing into the hands of Europe. Japhet must not = live in the huts of 
Ham, he must gird his loins for a harder task than he has ever dreamed of 
in the idle tents of his brother Shem. 
How scon Japhet will be able to pay the expenses of his outlay as 
a civilizing colonist is another question. 


HANNAH THURSTON,* 


iG was one of De Tocqueville’s observations on the effects of 
democracy in America, that the extreme prosperity of the 
people and the great simplicity of their habits of life made it next 
to impossible to write amusing novels about them. Whatever the 
cause may be, there seems to be no doubt at all of the fact. A 
certain number of American novels have obtained great popularity, 
but never by reason of their inherent interest. Unele Tom's Cabin 
was a successful party pamphlet. Miss Wetherell’s tales, Queechy, 
and the Wide, Vide World, were addressed to the mildest class 
of the religious public. They might have been described as 
peculiarly fit for the daughters of Wesleyan shopkeepers in a 
_— country town. Mr. Hawthorne’s tales have a fair share of 

cy and a certain elegance of style, but they are emphatically 
second-rate. They are pleasant to read, but they want power. He 
never seems to get beyond a well-behaved man, very conscious of 
his own accon:plishments and elegances, and a crotchety woman 
with some complaint in her conscience. Every character in his 
works, so far as we know them, is more or less open to this 
criticism. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor has followed exactly in the track of his pre- 
decessors. He has written a rather pretty tale of American i:fe 
in decidedly pretty English, and obviously composed entirely, as he 
says in his preface, of sketches from real life. He observes, with 
that faithfulness which authors often show in describing their own 
works : — 

I do not rest the interest of the book on its slender plot, but om the fidelity 
with which it represents certain types of character and phases of society. 
That in which it most resembles caricature is oftenest the transcript of actual 
fact, and there are none of the opinions uttered by the various characters 
which may not now or then be heard in almost any community in the 
Northern and Western States. 

After reading the book through, this observation will probably strike 
the reader as exquisitely simple. It is much asifa respectable baker 
should say to his customers, “ Whatever-you may think, I am 
aman of the most simple habits, and have the plainest objects in 
view. These loaves and rolls which you see around you were 
made out of flour which, having bought it for that purpose, I and 
my servants made up into the p Sms in which it now stands before 
you, in order that I might make a profit by the sale, and so sup- 
port my family, and provide for | comforts in my old age.” The 
natural question upon this would be, Who ever took any other 
view of you or your business? And Hannah Thurston, when com- 
ang with its preface, suggests exactly the same question. The 

ook has no plot at all; there is not a line in it which in the 
faintest degree resembles caricature ; and Mr. Taylor may be sure 
that every reader of ordinary intelligence would have seen for 
himself that the book was composed of sketches suggested b 
the author’s recollections of the country towns and villages of his 
native land. It is the regular practice now-a-days for every 
man who happens to possess a little special "atin so of the 
works and ways of any part of the human race to go and write a 
novel about it. Shift the scenes and names in such a way as to 
avoid personality, and any man may make a more or less readable 
novel by describing faithfully his own courtship, or that of any 
one else whom he happens to have known. People who like to 
know how the countrymen of the author, or how the class to which 
he belongs, behave under interesting circumstances, will always get 
some pleasure out of the description if it is only faithful and 
lively. An ordinary exertion of memory will fulfil the one 
condition, and a slight familiarity with style the other. 

The story of Hannah Thurston is simplicity itself, and may maeed, 
without injustice, be told in one short sentence. Mr. Woodbury 


* Hannah Thurston; a Story of Amercan Life. By Bayard Taylor. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 1863. 


| whom he married. 


settles at Lakeside, near the town of Ptolemy, and, having made 
the acquaintance of Miss Hannah Thurston, a distinguished advo- 
cate of women’s rights, marries her. This is literally the whole 
case. There is no difiiculty, no adventure; no one makes the least 
objection to the marriage as soon as the parties have made up 
their minds, which they do in a perflarer™ time; and, in short, 
Mr. Taylor might, if he so pleased, say, with the needy kmife- 

inder, “Story! Lord bless you, I have none to tell, Sir”—which, 
indeed, is the fair interpretation of his preface. The three volumes 
are made up by setting forth at length the various opportunities 
which Mr. Woodbury had of becoming acquainted with the lady 
‘irst, he met her at certain sewing-cireles, 
and these sewing-circles and the conversations which passed there 
are fully described. After a time, he gave a sewing-circle at his 
own house, and then, again, he talked with the charming Hannah. 
On another occasion they met at a picnic, and there Mr. Taylor, 
seriously considering that a novel, after all, should be more or less 
of a novel, gives a bold stroke. A little girl is made to fall into 
a river, from which Mr. Woodbury pulls her out, Hannah helpin 
him. At first the lovers that are to be do not much like eac 
other, as she thinks him worldly, and he thinks her priggish and 

edantic for believing in women’s rights. By degrees they get to 

now each other better, and at last come to taking walks under alder 
trees, for the purpose of exchanging confidences, which, of course, 
can end only in one way. There are two or three little episodes 
in the book. First, Mr. Woodbury has a sort of bailiff who falls in 
love with a pretty girl, and is refused hy her. He goes into a high 
fever and is devotedly nursed by his mistress, who, after saving 
his life, cannot do less than marry him. Secondly, one of the 
neighbours has a foolish wife, who is imposed on by a medium, 
and elopes with him to join a community of a more or less 
spiritwalist character. The injured husband, his clergyman, the 
ciergyman’s wife, the hero and the heroine, go in pursuit, and 
overtake the medium and his disciple at an inn. There they pro- 
ceed to argue the point of the lady’s return with curious equa- 
nimity, but the hero rushes in with a flashing eye, addresses the 
medium (with much justice) as a beast, and threatens to throw 
him out of the window—a mode of treatment which produces the 
desired result of reducing him to submission. Lastly, the hero 
goes on a summer tour to Niagara and along the St. Lawrence. 
On the steamer he meets an old female friend, who had long 
been married, and with whom he spends some pleasant days. 

There is something soothing in this sort of repose, after the 
sensation novels of our own country and of France. Odd as such 
an arrangement may seem, the descriptions of inns, steamboats, 
sewing-circles, and the rest, have a certain sort of idyllic and pas- 
toral character. All the people introduced are so innocent, so quiet, 
and so desperately smitten with the most singular little crotchets, 
that, if they were not all Puritans of the strictest kind, one would 
expect to see them arrayed in Tyrolese hats, and carrying pastoral 
crooks in their hands. Nobody apparently, except the wicked 
medium who casts his dark shadow over a few pages, either does 
or wants to do, or contemplates the possibility of doing anything 
seriously wrong—anything worse than driving a hard ‘bargain, or 
taking an advantage. The love-making is so pure that it is almost 
colourless, and the course of true love runs so very smooth that 
it may almost be said to stagnate. Woodbury, indeed, has had an 
awful experience of life. He comes on the stage at thirty-six and 
his mistress is thirty, but he lives with a great weight on his soul. 
The illusions of youth have fled, and he has lived through the 
period of storms, and risen to that calm, brave, trustful temper 
which becomes a man who has learnt that the world is partially 
stuffed with straw. As the fifteen years of his life next 
before the story begins were passed in Calcutta, it is natural to 
imagine that something dreadful must have happened; but when 
the matter comes to be explained in a very long letter 
addressed to Hannah Thurston, it appears that at the age of 
twenty he was jilted by a girl of eighteen, who preferred a richer 
man, and that some years after, on his way out to India, he fell in 
love with a married woman who was on her way to join an unkind 
husband. She shared his feelings. He proposed an elopement. 
She said that would be very wrong. He thought so too, and they 
avoided each other for the vest of the voyage, and never met after 
it was over. Having made this tremendous confession, Woodbury 
asks his mistress, as a general question, and not with any special 
application to herself, whether he ought to marry, or, to use his 
own noble language, ‘‘ Would I be guilty of treason towards the 
virgin confidence of some noble woman whom God may yet send 
me, in offering her a heart which is not fresh in its knowledge, 
although fresh in its immortal desires?” Miss Thurston, of course, 
thinks not. There is something — creditable to the writer, and 
to the standard of morality which his book indicates, in the fact 
that the utmost limit of possible audacity, the greatest amount of 
pardonable weakness, is so very far from actual vice. Ina F 
novel, or in some of our later English ones, the hero would have 
found it necessary to admit much more than this if he meant to be 
interesting. The second woman, for instance, would have been 
his old first love, He would have run away with her, shot her 
husband, and perhaps have put her out of the way afterwards for 
taking up with some third person. The question, however, 
suggests itself, whether this little smack of contingent adultery 
might not as well have been left out altogether. Drink deep or 
taste not the Parisian spring. 

The interest of the book—it would not be fair to charge it with 
having a moral —is derived from the curious notion which it 
gives of the prominence of what Mr Taylor calls “the Isms” in 


: habit of the West African savage, as shown in poisonings, child- 
taurders, and other needless ate besides human sacrifices. “A 
F.R.G.S.” is bold enough to avow that, although the slave trade is 
S wrong and sinful on the part of civilized human beings, the actual | 
in general comfort and happiness of existence to the indivi- | 
ual negro who is as a slave to the Western hemisphere | 
B is great and undeniable. It is less degrading to be the Caliban of | : 
ae ( awhite Prospero abroad than of a stronger black Caliban at home. | 
Such views are not consistent with the theory prevalent in Exeter | 
=f Hall of the high capabilities of intellectual and mora] development 
= i pertaining to the ordinary African. Their truth or falsehood does | 
ae | not alter the right or wrong of exterminating the slave-trade. But 
= t their deliberate expression by a sensible English traveller will | 
eT incline many to coincide in his idea, that the swiftest and best | 
a hope for these regions of Africa lies in the occupation by European 
ee = Powers of all available spots on the coast, and the pushing of | 
European commerce into the more habitable interior. If the 
a French are anxious to occupy any other nest of slavery as sum- 
“ =f marily as we occupied Lagos, 4 all means let them do so. There 
: ; is no —_ in sham missionary monarchies like that of King 
Peppel of Bouny :— 
| 
| 
| 
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American country life. All the different characters are exercised 
in their minds by crotchets. They are Vegetarians, Temperance 
people, believers in Woman's Rights, or Abolitionists, and they are 
constantly getting up arguments, discussions, and meetings 
upon their particular little theory. The bulk of the popu- 
lation are, of course, indifferent enough to these fancies, 
but by Mr. Taylor’s account they are the favourite em- 
ployments and excitements of thoze who, without rising above the 
ordinary level of their neighbours in general cultivation, are never- 
theless rather more active-minded and inquisitive than the average. 
The heroine, Hannah Thurston, is a pretty character. There is 
something interesting in the ardour with which she believes 
in her little Woman’s Rights theory, and in the agony which 
she feels when any doubt about it is suggested. The unbelieving 
Woodbury has an awful influence over her :— 

An insidious corrosive doubt seemed to have crept over the foundations of 

her mental life. The forms of faith, once firm and fair as Ionic pillars under 
the cloudless heaven, rocked and tottered as if with the first menacing throes 
of an earthquake. 
Ail which means that her sceptical lover did not take the whole 
matter quite so tragically as she was inclined to take it. There is 
always something creditable in good faith, and it is impossible not 
to feel an interest in anybody who really does believe without 
doubting that her own little hobby-horse will carry her straight 
away to a little heaven of her own where all her resolutions 
will be carried unanimously by a public meeting of saints, the 
chair being taken by an angel. 

It must be owned that Hannah’s reflections had been a good 
deal more eloquent than practical. One of her speeches is given— 
obviously a fair report of some real performance of the kind. The 
gist of it is, that women ought to be employed, like men, in 
all kinds of labour which they can perform. The poor young lady 
is very fluent, but she unhappily meets with the terrible friend 
with whom her admirer had renewed his acquaintance on the St. 
Lawrence. Mrs. Blake suggests that, if women “had broad 
shoulders and narrow hips,” they might do many things which are 
now out of their reach, and she then goes on to make the following 
observations, which are much to the point, though they might be 
expressed more plainly :— 

There are times when a woman has no independent life of her own-——-when 

her judgment is wavering and obscured, when her impulses are beyond her 
control. The business of the wor!d must go on in its fixed order, whether she 
has her share in it or not. Congresses cannot be adjourned, nor trials post- 
poned, nor sutlering futurity neglected to suit her necessities. The prime 
of a man’s activity is the period of her subjection. 
Hannah felt that “it was not for her, in her maiden ignorance, to 
contradict” this. One would have supposed that a woman of thirty 
must have known that it is no joke to bring children into the 
world, to nurse them, and to see them through their infancy; and 
that a person who has to do this for a good many years will have 
little time or strength for other pursuits. Mrs. Blake might have 
put this a little more plainly, but the tendency to a certain double- 
milled politeness, curiously variegated by occasional touches of 
intentional plainness, nct to say coarseness, put in to show that the 
writer is not afraid, is very characteristic of American style. 
There is no real ease in it. 

On the whole, the book leaves a pleasant impression—the im- 
pression of a simple, happy, virtuous population, good and kindiy 
in the main, though apt to be vain. pedantic, intolerant, and 
narrowminded. 


MISCELLANIES BY WILKIE. COLLINS.* 


WHEN a man has, after the first, or it may be the varied, 
tentative efforts which marked the experimental period of his 
powers, settled down at length into that fixed and habitual style 
of work which is henceforth to be known as his true and character- 
istic manner, it is not often that he can bear to set himself de- 
liberately face to face with the earlier productions of his hand or 
brain. It is not, perhaps, that they are lacking in talent of a 
certain kind, for, in the case of a man of real power, there will 
seldom fail to be some unmistakeable marks of superiority to the 
mere common-place, be it only of a prophetic kind, or visible at 
the time but to the critically gifted eye. Still, there will be the 
uncomfortable sense that such things fail to do justice to the man as 
he at present stands. They are like the raked-up garments of his 
wing period — short of his maturer stature, quaint, strait- 
tting, and ludicrously scant of room. A humble sense of 
their shortcomings generally provokes a wish to shuffle the un- 
gainly reminiscences aside as quietly as possible, and summarily 
ury them out of sight. The hide of that preacher's vanity must 
be exceptionally thick who can, after an interval of ten or a 
dozen years, treat his congregation to a literal repetition of his 
first half-year’s sermons. And this self-disgust will more espe- 
cially recur, as years roll on, in the case of men of real intellect, 
and conscientious in the use of their powers of mind. In the more 
strictly literary profession, an author who has attained to eminence 
by careful development of his talents, and honest watch over his 
deficiencies, will be found to set hardly greater store by his early 
and crude experiments with the pen. Should he be persuaded in 
the zenith of his popularity and power to revive works which 
belong to a totally different stage in his intellectual career, and 
which are chiefly conspicuous for the absence of those qualities on 
which his existing reputation resis, it will be difficult to suggest 


* My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Co. 1863. 
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an adequate motive. Few will be satisfied to put down th® 
attempt toa candid sense of their intrinsic aud abiding value, or to 
any genuine and laudable desire to exhibit the versatility of his 
gitts. To hint even at a motive of a lower, not to say a mercenary, 
kind were of course equally out of the question. It would be 
not less derogatory, in the first place, to the profession of men of 
letters in general, than inconsistent with the etiquette which 
forbids all allusion to anything like trading upon a literary repute. 
And, on the other hand, there might be a lingering doubt whether 
the result of the whole transaction of palming off wares of bygone 
date is likely to show a balance on the side of ultimate advantage. 
The wisdom of the commercial world, in its generation, makes it 
sensitively shy of depreciating a name for novel and superlative 
manufactures by the juxtaposition of articles of stale or inferior 
fashion, or the laid-by novelties of a former season. With every 
such enterprising firm it is laid down as a first principle of success 
to dispose quietly of that surplus stock which, in the march 
of fashion, 28 become antiquated or stale. specially when 
progressive marvels of its own have been the chief means of 
screwing up the public taste to a certain pitch of sensibility, will 
it be most studious of keeping up its tone of artistic or mechani- 
cal progress, and least inclined to imperil its hold upon public sensa- 
tion by suggesting comparison with its own products of a less perfect 
or ambitious mark. In the literary sphere, when a writer’s vogue 
is established on the highest pinnacle of popularity, and when unex- 
ampled, almost fabulous, sums are whispered about as the positive 
commission-price of some forthcoming work which is to surpass 
in sensation every previous production of his pen, it may be a 
problem, even in a material point of view, how far the prospect of 
a second harvest to be reaped from the field of bygone labours 
may prove a set-off against the damage likely to ensue to the future 
balance of reputation. On a calm, unbiassed estimate of the pro- 
bable rise and fall in literary breadstuffs it might appear safer, as a 
tule of the mart, to deal exclusively in the latest and choicest 
staples, not to imperil a repute for the purest and most genuine 
samples by an ill-judged intermixture of *‘ seconds,” if not of com- 
parative chaff. 

That which would be thought a serious error in Mark Lane 
has been committed on the part of Mr. Wilkie Collins, in 
thrusting before the public a selection of his earlier and minor 
writings at the very moment when the public —— 
is excited by rumours of a forthcoming work in his best and 
most portentous style. These JDfiscellanies are cast in a mould 
so wholly different from that of his latest and most charac- 
teristic works, and afford so little scope for that special play of 

nius which has made his name deservedly emiucnt, that his 

iends may well feel misgivings as to the advantages, whether 
in point of fame or in any other respect, likely to accrue from the 
comparison. He has shown himself of late without a rival among 
existing novelists for the ingenuity and complexity of his plots. No 
living English writer has exhibited skill like his in holding in hand 
the skein of incident and intrigue, or in keeping the reader's mind 
entangled in a web of mysterious complications, in breathless sus- 
pense, up to the last page, as to what the final dénowement is to be. 
His best-known and most deservedly successful novels form a perfect 
whole, which must be read consecutively throughout. They would 
be robbed of their peculiar charm by the professed novel reader's 
test of opening at the end—their intrinsic art depending on the 
studied and systematic unfolding of the drama, scarcely at all on in- 
dividual episodes or special delineatigns of character. Well and 
clearly as his leading personages are drawn, and powerfully 
as their separate idiosyncrasies contribute to the dramatic 
effect of the piece, there is scarcely one that can afford to 
stand alone and impress itself upon the mind as & complete 
and independent type of intellectual or moral temperament. 
They are not elaborated, that is, from within, or built up on an 
analysis of motives, but are made to fall in with the exterior condi- 
tions of the story, and with the necessity of filling up links in the 
chain of its development. In sketches of true character, or in 
hitting off the salient points of strength or weakness in social 
life, those who know him only by his leading works will be far 
from being prepared to find him excel. And such will assuredly 
be the etiect with such as take up his reprinted DMiscellanies for 
the first time. There is first the want of suflicient scale for the 
demonstration of his constructive powers. The compass of a few 
pages seems painfully inadequate for bringin§ out those resources 
which are ready to grow with the thickening and complicating 
of a mysterious plot. In contracting himself tvithin the limits of 
his paper, he betrays something akin to the sentiment of that 
large-minded Yankee who complained that Britain was “not a 
bad sort of little place,” only somehow he could never afford to 
stretch himself in it comfortably for fear of “falling over the edge.” 
In the next place, in facing the scenery and portraiture of familiar 
middle-class life, Mr. Wilkie Collins has to put a galling curb 
upon that propensity for intense and passionate !ynguage which 
tells for so much in the sensational portion of u.s fictions. In 
piquant description of common life and every-day pe: ple, writers may 
be found to stand above him by the dozen, who never could come 
within measurable distance of him in the conception and conduct 
of a story. Again, he had evidently not yet, at the time of inditing 
these fugitive pieces, even begun to emancipate himself from that 
habit of copying the manner and style of Mr. Dickens which seems 
to have been adopted as a kind of necessity by all that gentleman’s 
lieutenants in his popular serial. This imitation, be it observed, as 
is mostly the case with all direct efforts at literary simu ation, extends 
rather to the defects of that writer's idiosyncrasy than to those 
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ints on which his true fame will ever rest, and rather to that 

ter period of his career in which he has been misled in turn by 
foreign and artificial models than to that which first marked him 
out as the unequalled modern delineator of healthy and natural 
English humour. 

Those who read for the first time such chapters of the Miscel- 
lanies as “ The Fiend’s Adopted Son,” “ A Queen’s Revenge,” “A 
Remarkable Revolution,” “The Poisoned Meal,” or “The Cauldron 
of Oil,” might well be pardoned the mistake of thinking they had 
before them obvious signs of the master’s later hand, in the extra- 
vagant colouring and exotic form of the narrative, the paradoxical 
and monstrous light thrown over foreign law and justice, and the 
general thrill of gratuitous horror which can be only meant to make 
the flesh creep. The residue of the two volumes is mainly made 
up of articles which bespeak a scarcely less slavish or habitual eye 
to the movements of the same pen in its earlier touches of humour. 
There is in their grotesque and forced delineation of character 
a kind of caricature of Sketches by Boz—the old exaggerated 
complaints of the horrors of quiet lodgings, the freaks of eccen- 
tric or funny men, the sorrows or stolen joys of helpless bachelor- 
hood, the oppression and tyranny of wet nurses, and the like. 
In the dishes of amusement thus served up for the public palate 
there is not perhaps wanting a certain spice of humour. But the 
flavour is saneliy that of a rechauffé. It savours too much of 
the wit whose freshness exhaled nearly a generation or so ago. 
The very personages, as they seem to move and talk in the fashion 
of another day, remind us of the comic pictures of our boyhood, and 
want to be helped out to modern apprehension by means of notes, 
like the jokes in the early volumes of Punch. In some instances, 
it is true, the original image may have lived vividly enough in the 
public memory to rexdcr superfluous the suggestion that the model 
thus depicted sat many years ago for a tolerably familiar study. 
Not a few readers will be conscious of a pretty close family like- 
ness between the following sketch and an old acquaintance of the 
name of Gamp : — 

Mrs. Bullwinkle was not a wasteful eater. She could appreciate, in roast 
meat, for example, the great value of “lean ;” but she was not, on that 
account, insensible to the humbler merits of fat, skin, and “ outside.” All— 
emphatically, all—was fish that came to her net ; and the net itself, as I can 
personally testify, was never once over-weighted and never out of order. I 
have watched, in the case of this perfectly unparalleled human cormorant, 
for symptoms of apoplexy, or at least of visible repletion, with a dreadful and 
absorbing interest ; and have, on no occasion, been rewarded by making the 
smallest discovery. Mrs. Bullwinkle was never, while in my service, even 
so much as partially intoxicated. Her face was never flushed; her articu- 
lation was never thickened ; her brain was never confused ; her movements 
were never uncertain. After the breakfast, the two morning snacks, and the 
dinner — all occurring within the space of six hours—she could move about 
the room with unimpeded freedom of action; could keep my wife and the 
baby in a state of the strictest discipline ; could curtsy magnificently when 
the unoffending master, whom she was eating out of house and home, entered 
the room, preserving her colour, her equilibrium, and her staylaces, when 
she sank down and when she swelled up again, without the vestige of an 
apparent effort. During the month of her devastating residence under my 
roof, she had two hundred and forty-eight meals, including the snacks ; 
and she went out of the house no larger and no redder than she came in. 
After the statement of one such fact as that, further comment is superfluous. 

I leave this case in the hands of the medical and the married public. I 
present it, as a problem, to physiological science. I offer it, as a warning, 
to British husbands with limited incomes. While I write these lines, while 
I give my married countrymen this friendly caution, my wife is weeping 
over the tradesmen’s bills; my children are on half-allowance of food ; my 
cook is worked off her legs; my purse is — Young husbands, and 
persons about to marry, commit to memory the description here given of my 
late monthly nurse ! 

Mr. Wilkie Collins would have done well had he remained true 
to the instinet which told him to realize his true forte in fiction 
founded on incidents of his own. His imagination is too vigorous 
and free to be held by the chain of historical fact; and even where 
he enters upon the latter restricted field, he is impatient to escape 
into the atmosphere of unlimited fancy. We set out, for instance, 
with a more congenial “plain narrative” from the “criminal 
history of France,” with circumstantial particulars of the village, 
the dates, and the family of the perpetrators. Hurrying over the 
mystery of the murder of M. Siadoux, we are soon in front of the 
abrupt but thrilling drama in which the priest is forced by the 
dead man’s three sons to divulge the name of the criminal, who 
has betrayed himself in confession. At once the style of history 
is dropped, and the danguage is that of fiction at its most sensa- 
tional pitch : — 

The priest hesitated ; and the two elder brothers moved him nearer to the 
cauldron. 

“ Answer us, on peril of your life,” said Jean. “ Say, with your hand on 
the blessed crucifix, do you know the man who killed our father ?” 

do know him.” 

“ When did you make the discovery ?” 

Yesterday.” 

“ Where ?” 

* At Toulouse.” 

“ Name the murderer.” 

At those words, the priest closed his hand fast on the crucifix, and rallied 
his sinking courage. 

“ Never!” he said firmly. “The knowledge I possess was obtained in 
the confessional. The secrets of the confessional are sacred. If I betray 
them, I commit sacrilege. I will die first!” 

“ Think !” said Jean. “If you keep silence, you screen the murderer. If 
you keep silence, you are the murderer’s accomplice. We have sworn over 
our father’s dead body to avenge him—if you refuse to speak, we will 
avenge him on you. I charge you again, name the man who killed him.” 

“ | will die first,” the priest reiterated, as firmly as before. 

“ Die then!” said Jean. “ Die in that cauldron of boiling oil.” 

“ Give him time,” cried Louis and Thomas, earnestly pleading together. 

“ We will give him time,” said the younger brother. “ There is the clock 
yonder, against the wall. We will count five minutes by it. In those five 
minutes, !ct him make his peace with God—or make up his mind to speak.” 


They waited, watching the clock. In that dreadful interval, the priest 
dropped on his knees and hid his face. The time in dead silence. 

“ Speak ! for your own sake, for our sakes, speak ! ” said Thomas Siadoux, 
as the minute hand reached the point at which the five minutes expired. 

The priest looked up—his voice died away on his lipsp—the mortal agony 
— out on his face in great drops of sweat—his ey sank forward on his 


“ Lift him!” cried Jean, seizing the priest on one side. “ Lift him, and 
throw him in!” 

The two elder brothers advanced a step—and hesitated. 

“ Lift him, on your oath over our father’s body !” 

The two brothers seized him on the other side. As they lifted him to a 
level with the cauldron, the horror of the death that threatened him burst 
from the lips of the miserable man in a scream of terror. The brothers 
a firm at the cauldron’s edge. “Name the man!” they said for the 
ast time. 

The priest’s teeth chattered—he was speechless. But he made a sign with 
his head—a sign in the affirmative. They placed him in a chair, and waited 
patiently until he was able to speak. 

We have here a momentary burst of the imaginative spirit of the 
Dead Secret and the Woman in White. But the stage is too narrow 
for more of the same dramatic display. The sequel of the story has 
to be huddled over in a few prosaic lines for the sake of space, and 
Mr. Wilkie Collins is himself no longer. He could have made, out 
of so pregnant an episode, a fiction of no common power. But the 
want of elbow-room has tied his hands. There is, again, a good deal 
to amuse in his paper on Balzac, and his enthusiastic publisher, 
Mr. Werdet; and the sketch of Douglas Jerrold will be read with 
interest. But in both cases the attraction of the narrative is due 
to the incidents which form their subject-matter far more than to 
any exceptional merit in the writer’s manner of delineating it in 
words. It is to be hoped that he will henceforth at least husband 
his powers for that more appropriate field in which he has learnt 
to labour with such marked ability and success. 


MRS. KEMBLE’S PLAYS.* 


WV RS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE must surely be a lineal 
iV. descendant of M. Jourdain, and we have a shrewd suspicion 
that she is in some way related to Mr. Tupper. She is perpetually 
writing prose without knowing it, and her views on the process of 
verse-making bear the strongest family likeness to the views on 
wisdom-manufacture entertained by our “guide, philosopher, 
and friend” at Albury. As we have none but the kindliest 
feelings towards her, we cordially trust that she will find as large 
and profitable a reading public for her poetry as her literary 
kinsman does for his philosophy. By cutting up sundry 
moral platitudes into es of about equal lengths, Mr. 
Tupper cenceives that he is transmuted into a sage; and tens 
of thousands of ladies agree with him. Why, then, should not 
Mrs. Kemble divide a series of conversations into sections of from 
ten to twelve or thirteen syllables—she is not particular as to the 
exact number — and, printing them in the form of blank verse, 
thereby become a dramatic poet? The first few pages of her 
Englisk Tragedy afford the following samples of her notions of 
scanning and rhythm :— 

Save the honour of being head of a family. 

Not passable even by the closest kindred. 

Without a head, like this fellow, comes to be squeezed. 
Mrs. Kemble is, in fact, deficient in that nicety of ear for the 
musical flow of sound without which it is hazardous for a writer 
to venture beyond the rules of the more rigid school of versifiers. 
Like many other dramatic writers, she is led astray by the freedom 
of the verse of Shakspeare, imagining that she has but to devise 
some strange and uncouth way of running her long and short 
syllables together, to be exempted from the restraints of the strict 
iambic forms. Like the same school of dramatists, she has to 
learn that the versification of Shakspeare is like the combinations 
in harmony of Beethoven; it can be attempted safely by none 
but those whose gift of melody is of the highest order. 

The English Tragedy, from which the above queer specimens 
are culled, was written between twenty and thirty years ago, and 
is, Mrs. Kemble tells us, her only work of the kind produced since 
her school-girl days. Considering the scruples she avows with 
respect to the morals of the play of Dumas of which she has 
here given us a translation, we must confess ourselves a little sur- 
prised at the plot of her own tragedy. It is a story of adultery, 
pur et simple. The young and pretty wife of a worthy but prosy 
old Judge is seduced with mighty little difficulty by a London 
noble roué, who speedily tires of her, and then coolly enjoins 
her to sell herself, for his benefit, to the wealthy brother of the 
man who is going to marry her sister-in-law. The amiable peer 
further shoots the said brother off-hand, when he detects him at 
tricks in card-playing. The process of flattery and deception by 
which the seduction is effected is detailed by Mrs. Kemble at con- 
siderable length, together with the final insults that the villain 
heaps upon his wretched victim, when he insists upon her taking 
another lover, and handing his gifts over to himself. By and by 
the doting husband is informed of what has been going on 
by somebody who writes a letter and leaves it at his gate; upon 
which he straightway a nearly out of his senses, and pours forth 
a quantity of the established theatrical mad talk, while his hair 
turns entirely white. The miserable wife soon dies of remorse ; 
and the Judge, having very vigorously cursed her up to the last, 
vouchsafes his forgiveness at the final moment; and we learn that 
he will be solenaily happy for the future in the marriage of his 


* Plays. By Frances Anne Kemble. “An English Tragedy,” in Five 
Acts; “ Mary Stuart,” translated from Schiller; “ Mademoiselle De Belle 
Isle,” translated from Dumas. London: Longman & Co. 1863. 
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sister with her lover. The dialogue in which these agreeable 
incidents are told is somewhat laboured and stagey, with here and 
there a fragment of tolerable force, showing that, if Mrs. Kemble 
is not learned in human nature, she is well up in her dramatic 
library. In the Judge’s sister we have the embodiment of her 
notions of a charming and innocent country damsel, in love first 
of all with flowers and rural delights in general, and then 
all at once with her lover. The damsel herself is, however, 
as unreal as her rapturous talk about her flowers. Her 
notion of primroses is that they are “ freckled,” that the moss in 
the woods is a “s green ;” while of violets she exclaims 
with delight that they are “delicious creatures.” Her lover's 
musings on the garden in which she leaves him are equally quaint, 
and we iy not very usual on such occasions, his chief 
aspiration being a fervent hope that there will be a = crop of 
fruit in the autumn. Altogether, the play is very well as a lady’s 
exercise in dramatic composition, but it should have remained un- 
printed in Mrs. Kemble’s desk. 

In her translations she is much more successful, but, it must 
be added, much more provoking, judging at least by her 
version of Schiller’s play. Had she called in a fair German 
scholar to point out where she had misunderstood her author, 
and a fair critic to remind her how little she at times acted 
on the admirable motto she quotes from St. Jerome, her 
translation . of Mary Stuart would have been excellent. 
The versification is richer and more musical, and more free 
(though not wholly so) from startling violations of the laws of 
rhythm, than her original play, and for many lines — perhaps 
even a page or two—the text of Schiller is rendered with a 
sufficient though not absolutely verbal accuracy, sometimes even 
with very happy turns of word or phrase. Then suddenly we 
light upon mistranslations so palpable and ridiculous that it is im- 
possible to impute them to anything but a careless contempt for 
the obligations of authorship. They are often, moreover, so purely 
gratuitous, not even saving her a moment’s trouble in devising her 
verse, that they can only be set down to an habitual inaccuracy 
and heedlessness of thought, and a sort of feeling that anything 
will do for the general public for whom alone she professes to 
write. The same is to be said of her occasional amplifica- 
tions of Schiller’s ideas, and the additions of her own that 
she thrusts in Pes when the fancy takes her. There is a 
free and easy, off-hand sort of air about the whole affair, which 
is really too bad in a writer who has passed her teens, and pro- 
fesses to make the author of the Vulgate her model as a trans- 
lator. Why, for instance, in Mortimer’s brilliant picture of the 
Coliseum at Easter should we have “ein hoher Bildnergeist ” 
—“a lofty artist spirit ’—turned into “a nobler shrine?” Why 
convert Schiller’s “visible” (sichtbar) Head of the Church into 
“ infallible?” Why make Mary talk about the “noble” instead 
of the “dear” (theures) countenance of her uncle the cardinal P 
A little further on we have one of Mrs. Kemble’s favourite terms, 
“thrice,” introduced in a line with a perversion of the sense as 
ludicrous as the line itself is halting in its cadence :— 

What! shall the headsman’s bloody gripe be laid 

Upon the head of a thrice-anointed queen ? 
It need hardly be said that there is nothing about this triple 
anointing in Schiller. However, if Mrs. Kemble bestows one 
crown too many upon the unfortunate Mary, she balances the 
account by giving her many lovers where both history and Schiller 
assign her only one. 

So speiste sie zu Sterlyn ihren Gatten, 

Da sie aus Gold mit ihrem Buhlen trank, 


writes Schiller; which Mrs. Kemble transforms into — 


*Twas thus her husband’s board was spread in Stirling, 
While she pledged her gallants in cups of gold. 

With the same heedlessness, in the next scene, Mary’s complaint 
that Elizabeth was robbing her of spiritual consolations is trans- 
lated—“ Those who have robbed me of my crown and freedom.” 
Even in translating the stage-directions the same carelessness is 
betrayed, many of the said directions being omitted without the 
slightest reason. At the commencement of the scene which 
furnishes the last-noticed blunder, the original direction tells 
the reader that Mary enters with a crucifix in her hand. With 
Mrs. Kemble the crucifix becomes a rosary, though in the very 
preceding words Paulet exclaims :— 

The crucifix in her hand, and in her heart 

Worldliness, wantonness, and boundless pride. 
With such recklessness in common words, we can hardly wonder 
that a somewhat singular term, “ Himmeldecke,” should be trans- 
lated a “ dais”—which “ dais,” indeed, Mrs. Kemble imagines to 
be something placed above a person’s head. Nor are we surprised 
when, a little further, the = of Hannah Kennedy that the 
Queen was robbed of all the little pleasures and decorations of 
daily life is perverted into— 


The noblest courage fails 

From day to day ‘neath petty injuries. 
Still less do we open our eyes when a line in Paulet’s answer, 
requiring some steady thought to translate—“ Das in sich geben 
und bereuen soll”—is quietly omitted altogether. The transla- 
tor’s surplusage hardly makes up for her omissions. Schiller’s 
“Was ist der Mensch! Was ist das Gliick der Erde!” is not 
improved by being thus diluted, with additions :— 

O earth! O men! O wretched human fortunes! 

Where are your roots, prosperity and greatness ! 

The noble scene at Fotheringay, where Mary rejoices in her 


meee liberty, is on the whole well, nay finely, translated, and 
only increases the reader’s wonder at Mrs. Kemble’s occasional 
interpolations. Not satisfied with a lame rendering of Hannah 
Kennedy’s opening exclamation, “Thr eilet ja, als wenn ihr 
Fliigel hiittet,” she must needs tack on to it this absurd 
piece of pure and unmitigated Kemble:—“I’m cramped 
with and lack of exercise;” adding still more about 
her “old joints aching.” And these violations of good taste 
and correctness are taken almost by chance, as we open the 
original here and there to see what Mrs. Kemble has made of it. 
Certainly it was never our lot to come across a translation of any 
kind in which so much ability was marred by so much unwarrant- 
able and thoughtless want of care. 

Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, which fills the remainder of the 
volume, is translated from Dumas’s play of the same name, per- 
formed some years ago in the original French, at the St. James’s 
Theatre. The story is as lax as the dialogue is amusing, and the 
conduct of the situations ingenious and effective. By way of 
mending Dumas’s morals, Mrs. Kemble has substituted a betrothed 
wife for a profligate mistress, though in her preface, which is 
sarcastic and to the point, she expresses her fears lest she should 
thereby have spoilt the play as a picture of manners, without 
much improving its decencies. We do not happen to have the 
original at hand, and therefore cannot assent to, or dissent from, 
her opinion as to her performance. She has certainly d the 
alterations very cleverly, and it is only here and there that we 
fancy we detect a little cumbrous commonplace amidst the sparklin 
poe of Dumas. As it stands, the play reads ry d well ; an 

ad Mrs. Kemble been judiciously advised, she would have placed 
it first or second in her volume, and kept her own tragedy ber the 
end, if she must needs have let it see the light at all. 


ORDINANCES AND STATUTES OF OXFORD.* 


as Delegates of the Oxford University Press have conferred 
a service on the educational world by the publication of 
this volume. Great, we may say immense, additional advantages 
have been thrown open to students by the changes made under 
the Oxford University Act. But the authentic information on the 
subject existed only in a scattered form, and though each Colle 
might possess copies of its own ordinances, no one else could 
see them without groping in the back files of the Gazette. To 
give full effect to the recent improvements, it was necessary that 
they should be generally known, and that masters of schools 
especially should be fully aware of the new prizes offered to their 
pe and of the conditions under which they are to be 
obtained. The present collection supplies this want. 

Three of the Sclege--Ulaaen, Lincoln, and Corpus—made new 
statutes for themselves, in exercise of the power vested in them 
for that during the first year of the Commission. For the 
rest, with the exception of St. John’s College, new statutes were 
framed by the Commissioners, but to a great extent with the con- 
currence and co-operation of the Colleges themselves. St. John’s 
College held out, and put its veto on the new statutes framed 
for it by the Commission, It thereby in fell into 
the hands of Parliament, and Parliament having referred 
the question for settlement to the Privy Council, the Privy 
Council not only confirmed the alterations of the Commission as 
far as they went, but carried them further—throwing open the 
whole of the Fellowships, whereas the Commission had proposed 
to throw open only one half. ; 

The net result is that—with the exception of half the Fellow- 
ships of New College, which are still confined to the Winchester 
Scholars, and half the Fellowships at Jesus College, which are still 
confined to natives of Wales—all the Fellowships of Oxford are, by 
law, open to merit. A certain number of the Fellows, varying in 
different Colleges, are still required to be in holy orders, but the 
number of lay Fellowships has been very largely increased. A 
few Fellowships in the larger Colleges are devoted to special 
studies— an attempt to force physical science upon the Univer- 
sity which was perhaps not among the wisest acts of the Com- 
mission. The examination test is strictly required in all cases, 
and, if the result of the examination is not made absolutely 
decisive —a length to which, as the Fellowships are not mere 
literary prizes, but educational offices, it would scarcely have been 
right to go — no doubt is left in any honest mind that the candidate 
mo does best in the examination, if morally unobjectionable, is en- 
titled to be elected. Such is the law, and such, with one notorious 
exception, is the practice ; for the Colleges, however reluctant some of 
them may have been in the first instance to admit the change, have 
honourably acquiesced in it when made, and conscientious industry 
now everywhere receives its due reward. The number of open 
Fellowships annually offered to competition when the new system 
is fully in operation (which, owing to the reservation of vested in- 
terests, is not yet the case) will range from twenty to thirty, and will 

robably more often approach the higher number than the lower. 
Mhis number is sufficient, and more than sufficient, to give Fellow- 
ships to all men of real distinction in the old studies of classics 
and mathematics. The progress of the new studies will in time 
supply worthy candidates from a different source. The value of 
the Fellowships is by the new statutes not to exceed 300/. a-year, 
but in the great majority of the Colleges, if the property is well 
managed, it will soon approach that sum. 

Whether unmixed good will be done by this number of small 


* Ordinances and Statutes framed or approved bu the Oxford University 
Commissioners, in pursuance of the Act 17 ana 18 Victoria, Chapter 81. 
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endowments, most of which will be held as sinecures, is a question 
very open to discussion, but which we cannot at present discuss. 
The same doubt does not hang over those provisions of the new 
statutes which increase the number and augment the value of the 
Scholarships. The Scholarships, as endowments for resident stu- 
dents during their University course, answered much more nearly 
to the intention of founders than the Fellowships held by non- 
residents whose University course was completed. But, owing to 
that determination of money to the head which is the common dis- 
ease of endowed corporations, the Fellowships had received almost 
the entire benefit of the increasing revenues, while the Scholar- 
ships had been left everywhere too low, and in some Colleges at 
starvation point. The balance has now been redressed. In 
all the See the Scholarships have been raised to 
such an amount as to make them of real assistance; 
and in the wealthier Colleges they rise to 80/., go/., or even 100. 
a-year, which, with the addition of a school exhibition such 
as most boys of industry and talent bring with them, will go very 
far towards supplying to the parent of a promising youth the ex- 
pense of his son’s education. The number of the Scholarships has 
also been very largely increased, and already it is found that there 
are quite as many vacancies every year as the schools can send good 
candidates to fill. The introduction of new studies into the Univer- 
sity course, and into the Scholarship examinations, will, in the case 
of the Scholarships as well as the Fellowships, open new veins of 
talent and bring the supply to a level with the demand. The Scholar- 
ships of New College are still close to Winchester, the majority of 
those at St. John’s College to Merchant Taylors’ and other schools, 
those of Jesus College are still Welsh, and a few others are subject 
to restrictions or preferences, mostly in favour of schools; but the 

at mass of them are open, and are to be open really as well as 
Tegally, to merit, tested by examination. Magdalen College alone 
will, when the arrangements are complete, offer annually to free 
competition eight open Scholarships of the value at least of 75/. 
a-year. 

So much for prizes; now as to tuition. The University 
tuition has been improved—or, rather, resuscitated, after a 
long suspension of life—by the institution of Professorships 
in almost all the different branches of University study. 
This was, perhaps, the most odious and difficult part of the 
work of the Commission, — because it involved in some 
instances a diversion of College funds to University purposes, 

ly because of the prejudice against Professors, founded on the 
silly and careless assumption that an English teacher, because he 
bore the same name as a German teacher, would necessarily 
exhibit the same habits of mind. The result, however, we believe, 
is thought on the whole satisfactory. The greatest omission, and 
it isa mg! t one, is the want of a properly endowed Professor- 
ship of Political Economy—a thing absolutely essential in a 
University which now prepares candidates for the Indian and 
Civil Services, and, what is infinitely more important, forms the 
training-place of our legislators and statesmen. The College 
tuition is of course improved by the opening of the Fellowships. 
But the authors of these ordinances have pardonably shrunk from 
solving the more formidable question, how first-rate tuition is to 
be secured without teachers permanently devoted to their calling ; 
or how teachers permanently devoted to their calling are to S 
secured while the Fellowship, and with it the Tutorship, is 
voidable on marriage, and even on accession to a small amount of 
property. To disentangle the Tutor Fellowship from the eleemo- 
synary and non-resident Fellowship may be difficult, but it is a 
difficulty which will have to be faced in the end. The interest of 
a as distinguished from education, will of course be pro- 
moted by the revised Professoriate, and, subject to the drawback 
just noticed, by the improved literary character of the College 
ellows. The three Colleges which took the initiative gave them- 
selves new or amended Codes of Statutes. Queen’s College, 
where a consolidation of different foundations was requisite, 
received a new code from the Commission. In the case of the 
other Colleges, the Commissioners gave not a new code, but 
merely a set of ordinances repealing large portions of the old 
code, and providing for the enactment of new regulations in their 
place. The consequence is, that the majority of the Colleges are 
in the anomalous position of being governed partly by the ehreds 
of their own codes which remain unrepealed, partly by the en- 
acting ions of the ordinances of the Commission. The new 
code of Queen’s College, however, includes the enacting portions 
of the ordinances of the other Colleges, which are framed so as 
easily to be included in a permanent code. Thus the other Col- 
leges, when they want a complete code, will have little more to do 
than to fill up the interstices of their own enacting ordinances 
with the requisite portions of the Queen’s College code modified 
as their cases may require. This, or something like this, they will 
probably do when the natural lassitude arising from a very tedious 

has passed away. 

In the case of the Coll and of the University Tuition, if 
all was not done which people now see might have been done, very 
substantial improvements have been made, and the way has certainly 
been paved for further improvements by filling the Fellowships 
with men elected by merit, and interested in academcal objects. 
We wish we could speak quite as favourably of the new con- 
stitution of the University made by the Act of Parliament which 
stands at the head of this collection. An improvement on the 
old Hebdomadal Board the new constitution certainly is, and, 
indeed, unless devised by the genius of evil himself, it could 
scarcely fail to be. But it is not nearly so great an improvement as 


it would have been if the common principles of English freedom, 
which are deemed applicable in the case of every petty local 
assembly where a: manage their own concerns, had n 
for some inscrutable reason, been deemed inapplicable to one of the 
first Corporations in the land. It is ridiculous and almost shameful 
to think that the governing body of the University of Oxford, to 
check its supposed propensity to garrulity and nonsense, is allowed 
liberty ‘of speech on its own affairs only on the day when a 
measure is promulgated, and not on the day when it is put to the 
vote—one consequence of which wise regulation of course is, that 
the debate, which leads to nothing, is seldom heard by athird part 
of those who vote. On some occasions, and those very important 
occasions, such as the presentation of petitions to Parliament, the 
members of the University are still only allowed to speak in Latin, 
that is, virtually, not to speak at all. It is impossible that 
business can be properly conducted in this way. In the end, 
Oxford, like all other Corporations, must have a really free Con- 
stitution, with full power of satisfactory discussion. But to effect 
this another Act of Parliament will be required. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that i is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under 


the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. ITARRISON. —On_ Monday, 
November 30, and during the week, BLANCHE DE NEVERsS. Music by M. W. Balfe; 
Libretto by John Brougham. Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Anna Hiles, Emma Heywood; 
Messrs. Weiss, H. Corri, Cook, and W. Harrison. uctor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. To conclude 
with the Second Act of the DESERT FLOWER. Commence at Seven. Box-Office open 
daily, from Ten till Five. 


MON DAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
Monday next, Ni ber 30. First this Season of Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 
Lotto’s last appearance but ‘Il'wo. ‘The Programme wiill_include Beethoven's Grand Septet. 
Executants, MM. Lotto, Webb, 3, C. Harper, Winterbottom, Severn, and Paque. 
Vocalists, Miss Emily Spiller and Mr. Renwick. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa a) 
Balcony. 3s.; Admission, }s. ickets and Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
treet; Cramer & Co.'s, 201 Regent Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside; and at 
Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 

JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. — Her Majesty's Theatre. — 

* Positively the LAST WEEK BUT TWO. Vocalists, Mademoiselle Volpini 

Miss Kate Ranoe. Violin, Signor Sivori. Grand Orchestra. Three Military Bands. 
Chorus. Conductor, M. Jullien. Admission, One Shilling. Commence every Evening at Eight. 


QocieTy of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 

ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies by the Members OPENS 

on the 30th inst. at their Gallery, 5 Pali-mall East. Nine till Dusk. Admission, One Shilling. 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


A RUNDEL SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS 

for 1863 are in course of to those Members whose Subscriptions are not in 

arrear.—24 Old Bond Street, W. 

AXUN DEL SOCIETY.—A NEW CLASS of MEMBERS, 
called Associates, unlimited in number, has bee ted. Copies net 


n crea! 
the Privileges of Associates, and List of Publications for sale, may 
to the Assistant-S ys lly or by letter, at 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


IN i 
KENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 


Head Master _FREDBRIC NASH, Esq.,late Principal of the Neilgherry High School. 
‘Second Master-. B, Johu's Coll. Cambridae. 
French—Mons. E. SAPOLIN, M.A., University of Paris. 


Preparation for the Civil Service, the Liberal Professions, Mercantile Pursuits, Military 
Colleges, or the Universities. on PERS noes 


TUITI 
i 12 Gui A — ish 9 
Classical Division, er ne Division, 9 Guineas. 


For a Prospectus, apply to the Head Master; or to Messrs. Srrn, Ecper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and the LINE EXAMINA- 
Pupils who have passed.-M.A.,@ Angell Terrace, Hrixton, 


r | ‘HE Rev. H. F. CLINTON, M.A., Incumbent of Bothamsall, 
near Ollerton, Notts, Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Newcastle, wishes to receive into 

his house TWO or THREE BOYS, from Nine to Twelve, to be educated with his own 

Sons for Public Schools, by a resident Tutor. German and French are taught in ‘i 

usual branches of education. German is constantly spoken, a German Governess living in the 

house. The situation is high and healthy, in the best part of Notts.—Reference is kindly per- 

to a Nobl of the highest rank. 


HE Rev. WILLIAM WILLOCK, D.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and University Lecturer and Examiner in Mathematics, 
Natural P y, and Divinity, now ng in London, takes PUPILS preparing for 
tered Honours and the Army and Indian C itive E. i 29 Ch Place, 
‘ewa 


Bay 
FRANCE. — AMIENS. — Instruction 


E,PUCATION in 
(thorough) in French, Mathematics; and PUPILS ly 


German, Classics, successfull 
ee for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford and Cambridge Examinations.— Address, Ras 
nincrPAL, 2 Rue du Fosse, Amiens ; or the Rev. J. P. Bonn, Fenner's Villa, Millwall, E. 
PUITION.—A Cle an, who receives TWELVE PUPILS 
to prepare for the Uni ies, and for the Competitive Examinations for the A: 
will shortly have VACANCIES. The Advertiser has boon ay 
-—Address, Kev. M.A., Mr. Martin's Library, Black- 


Civil Se: 
the last Six Examinations for Woolwich. 
heath, 


PpuPiL to WINTER on the CONTINENT.—A Married 
Cl an (Graduate of Oxford), who intends to spend a few months in the Southof 
France or in Italy, would be happy to take Charge of One or Two PUPILS requiring a more 
nial Climate for the Winter; or Education, with special oppereumitigs for acquiring Foreign 
Rev. F.G. H., Mr. Atkins, 11 Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 


DUCATION.—A Lady, who receives Sixteen Pupils, will 

have TWO VACANCIES at Christmas. Terms, from 70 to 100 Gui according to 

, and advantages required.—Address, Axsion, care of Mr. Westrupp, Chemist, St. Peter's 
errace, Kensington Park, London, W. 


LADY, of several Years’ Experience, wishes to enter a 
ing, ren acqu in Paris), and can ve re) le 
Fenton's Post Office, Loughborough Place, Brixton, 8. 


ELICATE CHILDREN.—A Lady residing in a very healthy 
Locality at a short distance from Oxford, wishes to receive into her family T'wo or Three 
CHILDREN to bring up and educate with her own. They would receive the most careful 
mental and physical training, and their health and happiness would be promoted by every 
+ means. Their Education, with strict reference always to their age and strength, would 


systematically carried on under her immediate direction. Chiidren requiring special care 
from delicate health, or whose Parents are abroad, would here meet with pe advantages.— 
Address, A. B. C., care of A. MacLaren, Esq., The Gymnasium, Oxford. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ‘Bedford. —The MATHEMATICAL 


MASTERSHIP in this School will be vacant at Christmas. The Salary is £130a year, 
Capitation Fees of £3 each, for Pupils under instruction, not exceeding F ifty, and 
sion to take Ten x tes are desired to send in their Testimonials to the 


of New Coll bef J 1, 1864. Furth fo) 
Wands w College, Oxt before Januar urther informa’ 

dank if the si it may be ot d by if to the Head Master, the Rev. F. 
Fansn 


duties, 
The ‘Junior will also be vacant at Christmas. The 
Salary is £80 a year.— be made as above. 


CARSHALTO ON-HOUSE, Surrey, late the Royal Ordnance.— 
The Rev. ALFRED BARRETT has purchased the above, and intends to remove 4 
SCHOOL from North Cheam, at Christmas. Boys prepared for Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
Oxford and Cambridge Exeminations, for Woolwich, and Indian Civil 
A List of Successful Pupils may be had. 
HE, MASTER Wanted, early in January next, for a 
ETARY SCHOOL in SCOTT. AND. “He must be a Graduate of a U niversity. 
He will Ses ae to attend muinly to Classies, but will also have the general Management 
of the School. There are at present about Sixty Dey ee. Salary £350 per annum. No 
idence. Applications to be lodged not later than ber 5, addressed Dexra, care of 
Messrs. Willian Dawson & Sons, 74 Cannon Street, City, E.C. 


CUBACY WANTED, in a Home Gna, by an Oxford M.A. 


Orders. Parish Agricultural. Good Neighbourhood. Address, M.A., Grafton 
Club, ¢ Gratton Street, Bond Street, Londoa, W. 


OARD, &c.—Wanted, the above for TWO YOUNG LADIES 


ee ari ‘tor Three or Four Months during the Season, in a Private Family moving in 
No Boarding-house Keepers need ply. H erences given and 
Address, 8. ¥ B., Mr. Henry Goren 's Advertising 119 Chancery Lane, Fleet Street. 


4 TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, and Others.—Trust Accounts 
accurately Adjusted and kept in Order, in ‘Town or Country. Rents. &c., in London or 
Metropolitan Counties ool ected, and any other non-Legal Matters in connexion with Trusts 
and to by experienced Accountants.—Apply to Sarrn, 19 Cole- 
man Street 


THE UNITED Li BRARIES. —BOOTH’S, from Duke Street ; 
HURTON’S, from Holles Street; 
wonost )N’S, from Great Marylebone Street; 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, from Conduit Street; 
No. 397 REGENT STREET, London, W., 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
The chief object of Ste Esteblichmnens | is to offer to the Public the GREATEST FACILITY 
for the “IMMEDIATE P ERUSA he 
NEW PUBLICATIONS IN pl FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 
To ensure which Wests te the collection. the day it issues 
pon Se the press, in large numbers, and fresh copies to any extent are added as the demand 
Th The Proprietor endeavours to meet the public taste in the selection of Books, and 
jn ell eases the demand will regulate the supply. No Book, except an utterly bad one, will ever 
exclu 
The STANDARD COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN WORKS, including every 
Work of interest accumulating since 1786, offers tacilities for reference and study not attainable 
col later formation. 
Family Subscriptions—Three, 
Subscribers, Book-Clubs, &c., from Two to according to the 
supply desired. 
*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of the best Works of the past Season at greatly reduced 


Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 
L. Boora, 307 Regent Street, London. 


((HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—Now on Sale at 


very greatly reduced prices :— 
Kinglake’s War in the Crimea. Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 
Mrs. R. Trench’s Remains. Rev. Edward Irving's Life. 
Professor Wilson's Life. Trollope’s North America. 


Monthly Catalogues gratis and post free. 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


THOMAS | DE LA RUE & CO”S PATENT PLAYING 


CARDS. The New Mandarin Card— Willow Pattern—and all the New Patterns for the 
Season are now ready, and may be had of all Stationers. 


FOREIGN and COLONIAL MAIL PARCEL SERVICE to 
all Parts of the World. Regularity, Speed, Econ iy. 

SUROPE—France, German ay. Spe Spain, Portugal, and o' 

Ei Aden, West Coast, Madeira, &c. Colonies, Mauritius. 

,MERICA—States, British America, Havannah, Mexico, West Indies, 'N. and S. Pacific, 


mania New 
Shipping in all its branches. 
3 of registry an ent 3 
50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. — 
WHEATLEY & CO. (late Wachorn), esteblisl 


insurances effected. For 
lin’s, Regent Circus, W.; 


d 27 years. 


ae HOUSE of MERCY.—Funds are greatly needed , 


to complete the New Buildings which are now in progress. 
___Horbury, near Wakefield. JOHN SHARP, Warden, 


®DROPATHY. —Svupprook Park, Ricumoxp 


Be. E. w. M.. A., MI D. Edin. The TURKISH BATH 
on the premises, Lane's med in London at the Ci 
and pa Baths,5 South every Tuesday and Friday, between 


ME “HITCHMAN’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
Arboretum, Leamington, is OPEN for INVALIDS and VISITORS. under the 


8. C. WESTFAHLL, Secretary. 


SLATE QUARRY. venues Investment.—The Lessees of 

Il Cidwm Slate and Slab Quarry are prepared to treat for the Disposal of rt or 

the s. ... of their INTEREST, or for the formation of a PUBLIC COMPANY with ‘Limited 

Liability. This Quarry is situated at the 2 goed end of Queliyn Lake. 6) miles from the ort of 
on the high road to Beddgelert. 


and they have 
already es 40 per cent. on the outlay. The position of the Quarry es the cohent of] its 
veins, are such that, in ne to pyseperty open and extend the same,a a large capital might at 
once be most advantageo may ine and so speedily produce a Slate Quarry as extensive and 
as any in yin the jocality. 
rticulars, and to treat, apoly to Mr. E. Homerurers. Royal Hotel, Carnarvon: Mr. 

J. Architect, Carnarvon ; or to Messrs. Jowzs Brorneus. Slate Merchants, 13 Whart 
Road, City Road, London, N. 


Ditties DS of 12 to 15 PER CENT, PER ANNUM may 
by in judiciously Selected Mining Property. in self-supporting and rogressive 
of 500 to 1000 per Cent. on the Outlay is of frequent occurrence. The under- 
had. twenty years in the Centre of the Mining Districts, his 
services to Investors, and will be happy to forward his Price List free. on application to 
JOHN R. PIKE, Stockbroker, 3 Pinner'’s @urt, Old Broad Street. London. 


ONEY. — £10,000. — Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 
to Officers in the acmy and others, with secrecy and Gewateh, by a Private Gentleman, 

upon Note of Hand, Life = eM Reversions, Legacies, Land, Houses, or other Property. 
Interest, 5 per cent.— Address. A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James's, S.W. 


TORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1808, upon the principle of Mutual Assurance. 
This Soslety, affords Unusual Advantages to the intending Assurer. 
The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most Offices. 
The — of the Profits belong to the Assw 


One- panef the first five Annual Premiums may remain as a permanent charge upon Policies | 


for the whole duration of lite. 
Present Position of the 
The Accumulations exceed 
The Amount is upwards oo 
Annual Ineo! 
26,526,115 have been paid to. the representatives of deceased Me 
For further information and Prospectus apply at the Society Sportice, Surrey Street, Norwich ; 


Crescent, New Bridge Street, Black frinrs, B.C 
LIVE ASSURANCE COMPAN | 
1 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
Established 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9% 


Every Deseription of Life A 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Books of the 
NOokTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


Life Policies effected on or before that Date will rank for an Additional Year's Bonus in 
During the wot ta preceding the last Division of Profits (1858), the Company 
issued 1,595 Life Policies, Assuring. ..... 1221008 
Daring the Four Yooss the number of 3 issued amounted to 
3,168, and the Sums Assured to. 22,221 522 


BEING AN INCREASE OF 82 PER CENT. 


The DIVISION of the COMPANY'S PROFITS will take place on 
Decem 

The whole Profits which have lated sin ber 31, 1858, will then be divided, amd 

CERTIFICATES of INDISPUTABILITY granted, and every facility offered to Insurers. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances granted both at Home and Abroad on the most liberal terms. 
of Frepesal, and every wilt or any of the 


pany's 
London, F. W. LANCE, Secretary. 
‘Bap Orrices : 
58 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 


LONDON .. .. 
4 NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
° West-End Office, 8 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
H .. 6 PRINCES STREET. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Esraszisuep 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. ; and 57 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Octavius E. Coope. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Williaa James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq, 


James A, Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. Benjamin Shaw, E 
ward Hawkine. Ses: atthew Whiting, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. armaduke Wyvill, . Esq., M.P. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company grants A: 

and at low rates without pou 
Also—Loans in with Life A upon approved security. 
At the last division of poate the Bonus varied my 28 to 60 per cent. on ‘the premiums paid. 
For particulars and forms of proposal apply to the Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTU. AL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vic., cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
T. B. TANQUERAY WILLAUME, Esq., New Broad Street, Leputy Chairman. 
This aBestoty is established on the tried and cogreved nemberss of Mutual Assurance. The 
mem 


‘un jor under their immediate 
superintendence and control. The profits are div: — 
101 Cheapside, E.C. ‘c L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


y" PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 Old Broad 
Street, p. 1820. A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing 
the advantages of the Bonus System, may be had on application to 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Chief Office, Excuancz, Loxpon; Branch, 29 Pars Mais. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
Esa. Wilmot Holland, ~ 


rances at moderate rates of premium with participation in profits, 


Mark 
Witham = 
Thomas Dent, Esq. 


Charles inson, 


Edimann Esq. E 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfeil, Keq. Willian Soltau, 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Somes, Esq., M.P. 
William Tetiow Hibbert, Esq. Wil Wallace, 
ames Stewart ¥ Esq. 
F Life, and 


we tested by the e 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
RUBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
(CHARTERED BANK of DIA, AUSTRALIA, and 
‘A. 


Head Office —20 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. 
With agencies and branches at Bombay, Kurrachee, Caleutta, Rangoon, Singapore, Batavia, 


The Corporation buy and sell bills of Senay pe able at the aye named places, issue 


letters of credit, undertake the purchase and sale of 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms for which may be known on oe 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL COMPANY, Limited. 
Cupital, £20,000, in 2,000 Shares of £10 each (with power to lnevense). 


Deposit, 10s. om, ae 10s. on Allotment. Calls not to exceed £2 Share, 
- tervals of not less than three months. ats 


Directors, 
D. FERGUSON pangs. } M.P., Creedy Park, Crediton, Devon. 


Colonel J. 

GEORGE BRAGINTON, Esq., nzton, Devon. 

JABEZ CRO E- Iifrucomnbe. Devon. 4 
JiENKY DAY, itracom 


W. R. LBRAITH, Esq., Duke Street, Westiniuster, London. 
JOUN LAND. Iltrac: ombe, Devon. 
T. SHAKLAND, E: and I be 


Esq., 5; 
Architect. 
MOFFATT C. W. HORNE, Esq., 20 Guilford Street, W.C. 
Bankers. 


London—LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, 
Country -NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, at Ilfracombe; and at all the 
other Branches throughout the Kingdom, 
Secretary—Mr. RICHARD HUXTABLE. 
London Oftces—% GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
Tifracombe, in the county of Devon, beauiifully situate on the southern shore of the Bristol 


| Channel, is a fashionable Watering-place, and rapidly rising in popularity. 
‘The proposed railways to Iitracombe, togetier with the present insufficlent accommoda- 
tion for Vieitors, have suggested the seeneenty for erecting an It suitable to the re- 


Quirements of this attractive Sca=side re 
If no Shares be allovted the Deposit will ‘be returned in full. 
Prospectuses, and forms of application tur Shares, may be obtained of the Bankers and 
Notice The LISt of APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this Company LOSED 
Yotice.— Lhe CATIONS for will be C 
for Loudon on Monday next, the 30th iustant. 
718 
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The Saturday Review. 


28, 1863. 


Just published, 

HERING’S Extensive CATALOGUES of Messrs. Brssox 

* Frines’ New Series of 52 Photozraphic Views of Italy, 85 Views of Switzerland and 
Savoy, 87 Views in Venice, and 300 Views of India and Ch na, taken by $i Signor F. Beato 
during the Indian Mutiny and War in China. Also, 700 Pho! phs me Wa P| of 
celebrated Painters, ancient and modern, in various various sizes, inclu “ Carte-de-Vi ” size, 
forwarded free on receipt stamp. 

H. Heaine, Photographer to the Queen, 137 Regent Street, W. 


PREVIOUS to urchasing BOOKS, for School Prizes, for the 
Drawing-room bo . illustrated Gift Books, ov Books of General Literature for the 
Library, secure, gratis and post free, S. & T. GILBERT'S various CATALOGUES, containing 
a large assortment in every Department of Literature, suited for every class of Buyers. 
London: 4 Copthall Buildings (back of the Bank of England), E.C. 


Boosey's MUSICAL LIBRARY.—The Subscribers to this 
Library have a larger and better supply of Music than is to be obtained at Sey, similar 
establishment in London, besides receiving gratuitously at Christmas the * St. James's Album 
—a Guinea Illustrated Album of New Music. Subscribers paying Two Guineas 1 per annum 
have the use of Twelve Pieces or Books in Town, or Twenty Pieces in the Country. 
Full particulars gratis from Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street. 


HEAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 25s. to 


Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of Prices and 
Sizes sent free by post. Heat & Son's Catalogue, Bedsteads and Priced List of 
Bedding also sent post-free on 96 T rt Road, W. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


—Buyers the above are requested, vefore finally deci to visit WILLIAM 
8. BUNTON ‘Rooms, They such an assortm ment of ENDERS, 


of “Bright stoves 15s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed 


fro to 21 set to £4 4s. 
The BURTON and all erp PATENT STOVES. with radiating hearth-plates.. 


B=DSTE ADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §&. 

URTON has sIx LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to public, and marked at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most Set dietinguisbed in this 
coun’ 


Bedsteads,from .. 

Shower Baths, from. 

from 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure ColzaQil ........ per gallon. 


CUTLERY, Warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at wHsaale s. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sal 


Table | Dessert | 
Ivory Hanpues. =" 
| Dozen. | Dozen. eed | 
s. d, s. d. 8. d, 
2 6 10 0 43 
15 0 6 43 
18 0 “40 49 
Ivory Handles 240 18 0 73 
4-inch finest African very Handles 32 0 26 0 no 
Ditto, with silver ferules ........... 40 0 33 0 12 6 
Ditto, carved Handles, silver ferules ......... 50 0 43 0 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles,any pattern . + 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any pattern 64 0 540 21 0 
Bows anv Horn ano Forks 
PER 
White Bone Handles . | no 8 6 26 
Ditto balance Handles’ 17 0 46 
Black Horn, rimmed 17, 0 40 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted Handies 1220 90 30 


The largest stock in extaponsn of of plated Dessert Kuives and Forks, in Cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carv 


ILLIAM 8&8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
JROMONGER, by a Zprcintmens, bo H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis, and “4 It contains upw: wards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his 
illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, 
h-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen anes, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery. Baths, Toilet Ware, 
‘Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &e. with Lists of 
ices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-foome, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3,and4 

Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S 

Ten Guinea best Morocco or Russia Silver- fitted LADY'S DRESSING and WRITING- 

BAG. Gentlemeu'sditto. ‘The Ten Guinea Silver-fitted Lady's Dressing-case in Coromandel 

e 


Att 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn Street. 


(CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU for Dining- 
Farion, and other Ornaments, ia @ Show oom erected exprescly 
reet, W. 


tor these Articles.OSLER, 45 Oxford St: 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lato. fon § Ges and Candles, Table Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, 


for Twelve Persons, from 47 ass Dessert Services, for ‘I'welve Persons, from £2. All 
Articles marked in Plain Figu: 


amental Glass, English a and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly execu 
LON. DON Suow-Roous, 45 Oxrorp Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manvracrory and Suow-Rooms, Baoan Stager. 
Established 1807. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


CHUBD'S FIRE-PROOF F STRONG-ROOM DOORS 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR STREET-DOOR LATCHES, 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES. 

Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CITUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be issued in JANUARY. 
WORKS—24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 

& FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 

Ecclesiastical rts Fi and Manufacturers of every description of 


stimates fi 


GRE: ATEST NOVELTIES the most F ASHION- 
LE CLOAKS for the Present Season are a SNOW-STORM COAT and the 
NORWEGIAN tan TLE, of Reversible Fur Seal Clot! 


These beautiful materials, manufactured expressly for the firm, are totally gre t= 
anything ¢ ever produced for Winter Cloaks, and are much admired for their pec 


vilit: 
puavility. FARMER & ROGERS, 171. 173, 175, 179 Regent Street. 


CURTAINS. —HOWARD & SONS’ CATALANE WINDOW 


CURTAINS, in every variety, aré well worthy the attention of the public.—26 and 27 
Berners Street, Oxford Street. Tilustrated Catalogues on application. 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 

PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 862.—The above Medals have been_awarded to SMITH, BECK, 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, E.C., where they have 
opened extensive Show Rooms assortments of Achromatic Mleroncopes, and all 
classes of Optical, Meteorological, and tific I —Catalogues 
sent on receipt of six postage stamps. 


(THE SMEE’s SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, 
or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from received the ONLY Poss] Banos. or 
Honourable Mention given to Bedding of any gaa amg at the International Exhibition, 
1a62. The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 2014, say: 7 
“ The Sommier Tuckeris very healthy and moderate in price;” . . @com- 
“a 


en, or wholesale of 


“Black Lead, Coloured Chalks. —A. W. Faser’s 
Lead Pencils, Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 


and Old, é6s., 728.» 1203.3 
36s., 40s., 448. Amontillado, 483., Sis., 608.; 
Claret: %s.; St. Julien, 388. Estephe, 30s. and 
105s. Priced Lists on application. Established 


K. LAZENBY & SON, Foreign 
W MUSCATEL RAISINS, FIGS, FRENCH PLUMS, CRYST 


Warehousemen and Famil 


LISED yy "GLACE APRICOTS, &c. — Priced Catalogu es post free.—6 wards Street, 
Portman Square, London. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 
HINA GINGER, Excelsior Quality, Gs. Gd. per original Jar, 


or by the Case of Six, 34s.-THOMAS NUNN S beg to call the ‘ete of the 
Public to their choice and extensive assortment of DESSERT FRUITS, consisting - Muscatel 
Raisins, Jordan Almonds, Eleme Figs, French and Elvas Plums, Pippins, Pears, &c., toge' 
with Glacé and Crystallized Fruits and Me pe in ge variety. Their ener Stock of 
GROCERIES is of the highest class, and they most valuable Si REIGN 
and SPIRITS of every description. —21 Conduit Street, W Lists 


PORWICKS BAKING POWDER for BREAD, PASTRY, 
and PUDDINGS. The Queen’s Private Baker says“ It is a most ueofal te vention. 
Sold everywhere, but see that you get “ Borwicx’s.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Rnight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIiGcHt- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the “Spas of Germany,” &c. &c. 


indigestion too often pee on the administration of the ‘Pale Newfoundland Oil 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., President of the Medical Society of London, &c. &c. 
“ For several years past I have been in the habit of prescribing Dr. de sage Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious than other varieties of t! medicine 
which I have also employed with a view to test the their relative superiority. 


Dr. De Jonon’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liver On. is sold only in Imprriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, wirsour 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE Genuine, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

LE CONSIGNEES?: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
TWoe or Three of PARR’S LIFE PILLS will immediatel remove 


Apathetic Feeling which often oppresses both Mind and Body. They prove the 
Digestive Powers, and restore the whole Nervous System to a happy and vatural state. Pray be 
of an Vendor, in Boxes, Is. i}d., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, ils. each. — 


fae GHS.. — Another Testimonial to DR. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS. — From Mr. Loder, 224 Stonebow, Lincoln, November 8, 1862: 

“ From my own experience as a large dealer in ne can aay say that your Wafers 
never fail to effect a speedy cure of the most di: ; they re tealy an tnvaindbio 
Medicine.” ” They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1jd. and lis. "Sold by all Chemists. 


M ORSON PEPSINE WINE is perfectly palatable form 
for administering this popular remedy for Weak Digesti 
Manufactured by T’. Monson & Son, 19 and 46 Russell Square, W.C., 
in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. e: 
Pepsine Lozenges, in Boxes at 2s. 6d. oy As. 6d. each. 


r | ‘HE NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Concentrated). — 
The following Testimonial from the Right Hon. the Earl of Essex is among the many 
ny of the efficacy of this valuable discovery for Tezvoumens, &c., by Dr. Baseneleet, 12 Fins- 
y Place South “ Cashiobury Park.—Dr. . Batchelour.—Dear Sir,—I have the 
pledsure of enclosing to you a statement from my Lae relating to the benefit “the Hon. Mrs. 
‘apel has derived from your medicine, which, he begs me to say, you are welcome to make any 
use of you "Ih 33s. the Depot, 12 Finsbury 
Place South, “ A Few Words on Ner 


MELIssts. —The Medical Profession in Germany has used for 


more than half a century Dr. Lanc’s ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of MELISSUS. This 

remedy for Debility continues to be pi repared by ae Son, Mr. Wiurpericu Lanc. It will be 

ape unequalled as a cure for I and as of any ill effects from Miusma 
nsw: . Sold in Is. 9d. and 3s. 6d. ‘Bottles by all Pa tent M Vendors 

the country. Directions for use on wrapper. 


CoN SUMPTION—CHEST AFFECTIONS. — Dr. Churchill’s 
ites, 4s. 6d. per Bottle. Direct from Paris. 
Sanoen, 150 Oxford Street. 
How's YOUR POOR FEET ?—If Tender, a perfect cure soon 


effected by using SALVEO PEDES.—Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, Whelussle, 13 Little 
Britain; Barciay & Sons, Farringdon Street, E.C.; and all Parent Medicine Vendors 


O MORE GREY HAIR.— UNWIN & ALBERT’S 
COLUMBIAN HAIR DYE changes Hair to a permanent natural Brown or Black. Its 
application is easy, it is perfectly harmless, and yet so effective that Grey Hair is coloured 
instantaneously by the Dye.—In Cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s.—24 Piccadilly. 
RICE’S CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS are perfectly safe, 


and burn their time. ‘The quality of these Night Lights can now be relied on. 


GHERWOOD BED LIGHTS, 6d. and Ls. 6d. a Box.— These 


Candles are made to supply a want very generally expressed, a cheap, really good Chamber 


Candle. They will be foun nferior only vo 
when carried,’ which are sold in Boxes, !s. and 3s. 


LYCERINE, which very simple tests show to be impure, is 

being sold on the ‘statement that it is in every respect “ equal to Price’s.”” Most Medical 

men prescribe “ Price's Glycerine. ” Where purity is of importance, Patients can insure it by 

desiring to have their Glycerine in 1-Ib., 8, 4, or 2-oz. bottles, with capsules over the stoppers, 
marked “ Price’s Patent.”"—Belmont, Vauxhall. 


p= T, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKER, 
pecial appointment, to Her Majesty and H. R.H. "the Prince of Wales, and Maker of 

the Grest Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 
Invites attention to the superior workmanship and elegance of design of his extensive Stock 


of Watches and Drawing-room 
Ladies’ Gold Foren Watches . 8Gns. Strong Silver Lever Watches . wotscne 5 Gns. 


10 Gentlemen’s Gold Compensa’ 
lance do. 20040 
99 Silver dO. dO. 99 
Marine Guineas, 
Gole. and Silver Pocket Ch 1, Turret, and Bracket Clocks of every 


iption. _An_ elegant assortment of London-made Fine Gold Albert and — 
Chains, &c. _DENT, a Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, and 
the Clock and Marine Compass F Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


XLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Messrs. WorTHErspoon 

& Co. have been appointed Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. This 

Starch is used in a: Lm | Laundry, and was awarded the Prize Medal, 1862. Sold by all 
Grocers, C Co., Glasgow and London. 


,EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING 
POWDER. —Fleas in Dogs, Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Le Beetles, 
and every other Insect, , by this Lyte which is perfectly harmless to animal life; Sportsmen 
particulurly will, t tind it 
For which a Prize Medal was awarded to the Producer at the International Exhibition, 1362, 
Sold in Packets, Is., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for fourteen, or treble size for thirty- 
six, postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING. Che emist, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E. 
Take notice, each genuine Packet bears the above Name and Address. 
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(CHEAP and GOOD WINES.—Offiey & Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries from 18s., and Clarets from 14s., to be ined pure and cheap of the 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the public at reasonable prices. 
Cellars— Marylebone Court How a 
Stores and Offices—314 Oxford Street, W. 
Export and Bottling ‘Vaults_15 John Street. Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


ERUV! VIAN MADEIRA, an excellent Dessert Wine, with 


flavour, strongly recommended. Only 30s. per dozen, Boutes 
included. CADIZ NE ¢ COMPANY. 66 St. 3 Street, Londco. Established i847. 


LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 

celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. _ It is pure, mild, mellow, 

delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 38. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 

agents in the 1 towns in d; or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Street, Ww: 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


BASS EAST INDIA PALE ALE.—The October Brewings 


are caving from Burton in Fighteen Gallon Casks. The Ale in Bottle is also in good 
dit! & Co., 3 St. James's Street, 8.W. 


Just published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CE 


Modest, gentlemanly, and forcible.""—. 
picture of no a any one would know of 
commend this but ewe the in this department 
By the same Author. 
VIS INERTL# VICTA; or, Fallacies Affecting Science. 5s. 
THE MECHANICS of the HEAVENS. 64.; or bound 
together in cloth, 6s. 
London: Ronerr Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
HONOUR and DISHONOUR. ont the Author of “Stretton 
Lenten: Don Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 
Bicas & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International Exhibition ; Agents 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale Ale and Burton ~~ and Guinness, Son, & rr s Extra 
Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and 
Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The October Brewings of the 
above Ale are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by 
FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO. 


ea oo their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E. 


—McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, 
process. Flavour unsurpassed. Real Turtle Sone. Tt. 10s, a 


ints, 5s. 3s. _Callipash and Callipee, 10s. 6d. per pound, 
Italian Warchousemen, Wholesal le Chemists, and 


J. McCALL & C 
PROVISION STORES, 137 N.E. 
*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions pithout over-cooking, whereby 
freshness and davour are retained 


Avoid Medicines: they always aggravate Chronic Complaints, but 


7 
pu BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its mene in other remedies, “pure load, 
cures jthem, restoring strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy pure, bl 
eP, arity, — energy to the most disordered or led. 
extract a few out of 60,000 Cures :—Cure No. 58,216, of the Marchioness de Bohan Pari, of H 
liver complaint, wasting for seven years, with a all over. bi 
constant and t and dreadfully low spirits, 
771. Lord Stuert de Decies, Lord- Lieutenant of Waterford, of many years’ 
dyspepsia.—Cure No. 49,832. “Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, 
h, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and —Maria Jolly.” Cure 
0. Mr. J James Roberts, of Lite ged Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of 
blood, iver derangement, and partial deafness.—Cure No. 47,121. Mice Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies. — Cure 
No 54816. The Rev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolie, Sof indigestion end torpidity 
of the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment.”—In Tins, 1 1lb., 28. 9d. ; 2lb., 48. 6d. ; 
5lb., 1s. 181b., 228. ; 241b., 408._BARRY DU BARRY & CO., No. 77 Regent Street. 
same House at 26 Place Vendome, Paris; 12 Rue de I’ Empereur. Brusse!s ; and 2 Via Oporto, 
Turin. Also at a Gracechurch Street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 150 Oxford Street. 


BOOKS, 


AINSWORTH’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 
Now ready, 1 handsome vol. imperial 8vo. (1,056 pp.) with 500 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
[LLU STRATED UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. Edited by 


F. Arxswortn, F.R.G.S. This valuable work describes the actual condition of 

every b te of Importance in the World. Special attention has been given to the natural 

— yg industrial products of every locality. The Illustrations are derived chiefly from 
rap) 


London : Joux Maxwett & Company, 122 Fleet Street. 


AIMARD’S INDIAN TALES. ae EDITION. 
In Uniform ‘Veluanes. printed in clear type and o: perior paper, with piateations by the 
ost popular Artists, cloth, gilt edges, each vol. 3s, 


ATMARD'S TALES of INDIAN LIFE and ADVENTURE. 
Now ready: 
TIGER SLAYER. Iilustrated by Louis Huard. 
GOLD SEEKERS. Illustrated by J. B. Zwecker 
INDIAN CHIEF. Il ted by H. Sand 
PRAIRIE FLOWER. [Illustrated by H. Sanderson. 
BORDER RIFLES. Illustrated by Louis Huard. 
FREEBOOTERS. Illustrated by H. E. Corbould. 
*4* The following Volumes in a few days: 
INDIAN SCOUT. Illustrated by James Godwin. 
TRAIL HUNTER. Illust d by H. 8 
PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. Tilustrated by F. Skill. 
WHITE SCALPER, Illustrated by H. 8 


London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


This day, never before published, 2s. 
BEL DEMONIO: a Love Story. By Pavt Fevat, Author of 


he Duke’: 
London : Wane & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


Just published, elegantly bound, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 21s. 


VARIQUITA: a Poem. By Henry Granr. 


“For many years we do not recollect to have seen a ‘k of so se fom sterling merit as 
*Mariquita.” It is not only poetry of unusual excellence, but i it ‘is a story of extreme interest. 


erver. 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Majesty, 
Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


Just ready, in One large Volume, 8vo. (784 pp.), helf-teund, with 215 Illustrations, 21s. a New 
Edition (the 11th) o 

THE COMPLETE GR AZIER, and Farmer’s and Cattle- 

breeder’s Assistant ; a C By Yovarr, Esq., V.S. 

very. c= enlarged, and brought ‘down 3 te present state of “Agricultural Science, by 

Born, — of the Authors of ** The Book of Farm Implements” and * Book of Farm 
Buildings’ ”’ Editor of ‘* Year Book of Agricultural Facts,” &c., &c. 

London : Locxwoop & Co.,7 Stati: s’ Hall Court. 


Now ready, 6d. 

"THE DESTRUCTION of the AMERICAN CARRYING 

TRADE. A Letter to Earl Russe!l, K.G. By Frepvertck Enos. 
Rivoway, 169 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers 

To be published in December, by Subscription, 
HE REFERENCE SHAKSPERE; being a Memorial 
Riition of Shakspere'’s Dramatic Plays, with References in the Margin, on the same 
principle as a Reference Bible. There will be upwards of 6,000 references, connecting together 
all that Shakspere says upon x = of Ky subjects. This work is the result of many 


ears’ abour. P Page, apply to Joun Heywoop, or any 


us lives and we will work.” 
EVERY CURATE his own PATRON. An adaptation of 
Lord Westbury's Act for the Sale and Augmentation of Snel Livin; 


Foundi: ing a Corporation or Institute of the Unbeneficed Clergy. 
Orpers, Layman. 8v0. Is. 


London: Witt1am Macixrosu, 24 Paternoster Row. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR DECEMBER. 


DIBDIN'’S SONGS, Admiralty Edition, Com omplete, with a 


ate, we T. Dibdin, ., Hustrated with 12 humorous Sketches, et: on Steel by George 
.— G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


a Canpiparte ror 


Twelfth Edition, 1 thick vol. 16s, 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. Forming a Compre- 


hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Bepigen &e. T. J. Gnanam, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. ae w F 


lar, Jan. 1862. 
by Smmpxin, & Co., Stationers’ Court. 
Sold by all Booksell 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the TEETH. Second 
and of the Author & agp To be had of all Booksellers, 


my 5s. 
([HREE ESSAYS Learning and Science. II, Science and 
Language. 


I. Language and Poetry. 
Co., 65 Cornhill. 


MR. TIMBS'S NEW WORK. 
ready, small 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
KNOWLEDGE “for the | TIME: a Manual of Reading, 


and Coi ubjects of Living Interest. Contents: Historico- 
ience— ouN 
Times, F.8.A., Author of * rhings not 
L 


& Co.,7 Stati ’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


hl 
Forp, “ Messenger” Office, Islington, N. 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY'S GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 


MED!It ATIONS on DEATH and ETERNITY. Translated 
—— the German by Frepgrica Rowan. 8vo. (pp. 386), cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 
ITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo. printed on toned paper (pp. 352), 6s. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


™~ LORD’S PRAYER. Illustrated in a Series of Etchi 
appropriately bound 


by Friuicn. In one handsome quarto volume, 


= *Frolich’s Land's Preyer’ (with an etched dedication plate and prefatory plate, and ten 
etched the text) is dedicated to the Princess Alexandra, ae as in duty bound, 

is about to be published in this country. Itisa 
othing ist more ingenious in 
are and 


al. 
‘the" way’ in'which "the earthly’ sind’ the” 


DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


MEDITATIONS on LIFE and its RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo. printed on toned paper (pp. 338), 6s, 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY, 
TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
New Work by the Illustrator of “ The Lord's Prayer,” “‘ Mademoiselle Lilli,” &c. &c. 
1 vol. small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 
"THE LITTLE DARLING at the SEA-SIDE. A Series of 
Drawings by Lorenz Faiticn. Text by her Mamma. 
London: Trisxer & Co., 601 Paternoster Row. 


Early in D ber will be published, 2 vols. ore. printed with old-faced type, on Hall's best toned 
laid paper. Portrait. Ornamental binding. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 
A History of the Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamisox,of South Carolina. 
London: Trisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 1 vol. royal 8vo. Fourth x 4 #2 16s.; also the Second and Concluding 


SIR BERNARD BU! RKE’S LANDED GENTRY of GREAT 
RITAIN and IRELAND. 
*,* A few Copies Sas Third Edition can still be had, £2 7s. 6d. 
London: Harnuison, Bookseller to the end | Me Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Mo ODERN FRANCE; ; its Journalism, Literature, and Socie iety. 
A.V. Law, “ France,” in the “ 
3, and Dockyards of France 


Jackson, Watrono, & Hopper, 


Price 1s. 
E STUDY of GREEK. An Lecture delivered 


to the Greek Classes in the University Fovenber re. 1863, by the Rev. 


of Si 
Lewis Campsett, M.A., Professor of Greek in of St. A 


Edinburgh and London: Biackwoop & 
Just published, 
LA MODE ILLUSTREE, Journal de la Famille, No. XLVIT. 


Containing, among other Designs, 2 magnificent Coigueed Double Plate representinz the 
newest Winter a og of les Magasins du Louvre & Paris. Price of this Number, is, éd.; 
Quarterly Subscription, 7s. 6d., post tree. 


i. tno ¥4 Cambridge Street, South Belgravia, $.W. 
Just published, cloth, 4s. 
HANDYBOOK of the LAW of COPYRIGHT, : ete a 


Literary, Dramatic, and Musical Copyright, and Copyright in Enere ae | 
and Works of Art; with an Appendix containing the Statutes, Convention 
Forms under 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 68. By F. P. Caarpecr, and — Suoaap, 

Henry Sw ret, 3 Chancery Lan 


UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


ER’S LIBER STUDIORUM.—The Photographs of this 
Thurs are now sold separatel, 
of “Fight wil be» sent on receipt of a Post Or ‘or One The comple 
blished in Two Volumes, halt- in, 13s. 
Series, 23 OF, 4 43., ‘Series, 
£3 138. 6d, A Prospectus a somplete List of the Bubjects be forwarded on 


receipt of a Postage 
Coane. Downes, & Co., 163 New Bond Street. 
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28, 1863. 


Just published, 

H HERING’S Extensive CATALOGUES of Messrs. Bisson 

* Frings’ New Series of 52 Photozraphic Views of Italy, 85 Views of Switzerland and 
Savoy, 87 Views in Venice, and 300 Views of ine and China, taken by Signor F, Beato 
during the Indian Mutiny and War in China. 700 Pho! phs of the best Works of 
celebrated Painters, ancient and modern, ivuesas el “ Carte-de-Visite” size, 
forwarded free on receipt of a postage stamp. 

II. Hearne, Photographer to the Queen, 137 Regent Street, W. 


PREVIOUS to Ptr BOOKS, for School Prizes, for the 

Drawing-room Table, illustrated Gift_ Books, o Books of General Literature for the 

Library, secure, gratis and post fi ree, 8. & T. GILBERT'S various CATALOGUES, containing 

a large assortment in every L of L suited for every class of Buyers. 
London: 4 Copthall Buildings (back of the Bank of England), E.C. 


BoOser's MUSICAL LIBRARY.—The Subscribers to this 
Library have a larger and better supply of Music than is to be obtained at any similar 
establishment in receiving gratuitously at Caristmnes “St. James’s Album 
—a Guinea Illustrated Album of New Music. Subscribers Two Guineas per annum 
have the use of Twelve Sears or Books in Town, or Twenty Pirie in the Country. 
Full particulars gratis from Boosry & Sons, 28 Holles Street. 


HEAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 25s. to 
Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of Prices and 
Sizes sent free by post. — & Son's siteretes C atalogue of and Priced List of 
Bedding also sent post-free o 196 Tot Court Road, W. 


Feet STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


Buyers o of the above we are requested, before finally enc ot visit WILLIAM 


zes, inclu 


with standards, 7s. to #5 12s. 
from £3 3s. to +18; chimney-plec . from 21 8s. to £100 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, th radiating hearth-plates 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM s. 

URTON has SIX LARGE sHow- ROOMS devoted epetasively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lampe, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stoc' each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and pot. at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this 


untry. 
Bedsteads,from ... 128. 6d, to £20 
Shower Baths, from. . Od.to £6 
Lamps (Moderateur), fi 63. Od. to £8 103. 
(All other ‘kinds ‘at the same rate.) 
Pure ColzaQOil ........ per gallon. 
CurL TLERY, Warranted. — The Most Varied Assortment of 
E CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM §S. 
BURTON: ie at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
| Table | Dessert 
Carve: 
| Dozen. Dozen. va | 
; s. 8. d, 
122 6 10 0 43 
| 15 0 il 6 43 
| Bo 140 49 
2400 18 0 73 
| 320 26 0 
oe 40 0 33 0 12 6 
Ditto, carved Handles, silver ferules....... | 50 0 43 0 7 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver H. any pattern ; 23 0 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any pattern | 640 54 0 210 
anv Horn Hanoies.—Knives ano Forks , 
White Bone Handles . | no 8 6 26 
Ditto balance Handles |} 20 170 46 
Black Horn, rimmed | 170 40 40 
|| 13 0 90 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in Cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
It contains upwards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his 


Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
‘Turnery, > and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 

ices and Plans of the Twenty large Show- Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W. ; 1, la, 2,3, and 4 
Newman Street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S 
Ten Guinea best Morocco or Russia Silver- fitted LADY'S DRESSING ond WRITING- 


BAG. Gentlemen'sditto. ‘Che Ten Guinea Silver-fitted Lady's Dressing-case in Coromandel 
The Guinea Writing-case. The One Guinea Travelling-bag. The 
ea e 


JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn Street. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU for Dining- 


Room and Libr CanvetaBera, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and 


. Glass. Sraroerres in Parian, Vases and other cpemaamamaens in a Show Room erected expressly 


for these Articles.—O' SLER, 45 Oxford Street, W 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall lL fabio and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, 
for Twelve Person: £7 Glass Dessert Services, for ‘I'welve Persons, from #2. All 
Articles marked in Plain J Figu 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
uishing orders promptly executed. 

LONI DON —Snow-Rooms, 45 Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mancracrory and Suow-Rooms, Baoap Stagger. 
Established 1807. 


(CGHUBB'S S PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


and Thiev 
CHUBB'S STRONG-KOOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES, 
CHUBB'S CASH DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CITUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be issued in JANUARY. 
WORKS—24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
ARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C., Ecclesiast Decorators, &c., and Manufacturers of ¢ ry description of 
CHURCH and FUMNITURE, Paper Hangings. ke. Designs 
Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Pri 
rye GREATEST NOVELTIES ad the most FASHION- 
ABLE CLOAKS for the Present Season are the SNOW-STORM COAT and the 
NORW £GIAN MANTLE, of Reversible Fur Seal Cloth 


These beautiful materials, manufactured expressly for the - are totally different to 
ever for Winter Cloaks, and are much admired for their peculiar softness 


FARMER & ROGERS, 171. 173,175, 179 Kegent Street. 


CURTAINS —HOWARD & SONS’ CATALANE WINDOW 
AINS, in every variety, are well worthy the ceeutton of the public.—26 and 27 
Oxford Street. Illustrated Catalogues on application 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1861. —FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. ~The bove Medals have been awarded to SMITH, BECK, 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Buret to 3 Cornhill, E.C., where they have 
q ned extensive Show Rooms containii large assor and all 

asses of Optical, Meteorological, and da Catalogues 
south on on receipt of six postage stamps. 


(THE SMEE’s SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from_ 25s. received the ONLY Prize Mepar or 
Honourable Mention given to Beddi ing of any description, at the International Exhibition, 

W262. The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 201 4, say:— 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, vey healthy sea moderate in price;”..... “acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingen ie opece healthy as it is i rioetabie.” 
To be obtained of most respectab! Uphviserers and Bedding Warehousemen, or wholesale of 
the the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE 8, Finsbury, London. E 


PENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks. —A. W. Faser’s 
Betygvete I Lead Pencils, aie by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 
9 Friday Street, London, E.C. 


Sarertiionan tt PORTS (Rail paid to any Station in England ), 
wl THOMAS NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 Lamb Conduit 
W.C. From the wood, 32s. and 38s. per dozen: Older Wines, 42s. , 488. 51s.; very Choice 
Old. » , to 120s.; Pemartin’s Sherries, Sound Dinner und 3s. ; Superior, 
36s., 403., 448., Amontillado, 48s., 51s., 60s.; Old East Indian, to Madeira, 81s. 
laret Sordesux. 248.: St. Julien, St. Estephe, 20s. and ‘higher from 43s. to 
105s. Priced Lists on 


LAZEN B Y & SON, a Warehousemen and Famil 
Groce! w RAISINS, FIGS, J PLUMS, CRYST 
LISED and "GLACE APRICOTS, &c. — Priced Catalogues post free.—6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


‘YHINA GINGER, Excelsior Quality, se. Gd. per original Jar, 

or by the Case of Six, 34s.—-THOMAS NUNN & aie call the attention of the 

Public to their choice and extensive assortment of DESSERT FRUITS, consisting of Muscatel 
Raisins, Jordan Almonds, Eleme Figs, French and Elvas Plums, Pippins, Pears, &c., 

with Glacé and Crystalli: Fruits and in great variety. Their of 

GROCERIES is of the highest class, an y possess a most valuable S EIGN 

WINES and SPIRITS of every —21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W Lists 


PORWICK'S BAKING POWDER for BREAD, PASTRY, 
and PUDDINGS. The Queen's Private Baker says “ It is 2 most useful in vention. 
Sold everywhere, but see that you get “ Borwicx’s.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHt- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent on as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISBASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” &c. &c. 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s a Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 
indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the Pale Newfoundland Oil.” 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., President of the Medical Society of London, &c. &c. 
“ For several years past I have been in the habit of prescribing Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, and find it to be much more efficacious than other varieties of Tica medicine 
which I have also employed with a view to test the their relative superiority.” 


Dr. De Jonon’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver On. is sold onl in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and with h d signature, wirnour 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectab! bvOhuiisent and Drugsists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TT WOor Three of PARR’S LIFE PILLS will immediately remove 
the Apathetic Feeling which often oppresses both Mind and Body. They improve the 
Digestive Powers, and restore the whole Nervous System to a happy and natural state. May be 


d of any Vendor, in Boxes, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, 11s. each. — 
YOUGHS. — Another Testimonial to DR. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS. — From Mr. Loder, 22 , Lincoln, Ni : 


“ From my own experience as a large dealer in Medicines, say that your pur Waters 
never fail to etfect a speedy cure of the most distressing hey are truly an invaluable 
edicine.” They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. ijd., 2s. od, and lis. "Sold by all Chemists. 
\ Mors ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form 
for administering this popular remedy for Weak Digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Montes & Son, 19 and 46 Southampton Row, Russell Square, W.C., 
in Bottles at 3s,, 5s., and 10s. each. 
Pepsine Lozenges, in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


| YHE NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Concentrated). 

The following Testimonial from the Right Hon. the Earl of Essex is among the many 

3 of the efficacy of this valuable discovery for Pecvoumes, &c., by Dr. Batchelour, 12 Fins- 

Place South, E.C. * Cashiobury Park. —Dr. Wm. Batchelour.—Dear Sir,—I have the 

of enclosing to you a trom my brother relating to the benefit the Hon. Mrs. 

Beet has derived from your medicine, which, he begs me to say, you are welcome to make any 

use of you ‘Yours faithfully, Essex. "Ih 1s.,and 33s. the Depot, 12 Finsbury 
Place Sout! “ A Few Words on Ner 


M ELISSUS.—The Medical Profession | in Germany has used for 
more than half a century Dr. Lane's ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of MELISSUS. This 
remedy for Debility continues to be prepared by his Son, Mr. Wizpericu Lanc. It will be 
found as a cure for Indigention, and asa preventive of ill effects from Miasma 
is unsurpassed. Sold in Is. 9d. and 3s. 6d. Bottles by all Patent ¥ Vendors 
the country. Directions for use on wrapper. 


CoN SUMPTION—CHEST AFFECTIONS. — Dr. Churchill’s 
Hypophosphites, 4s. 6d. per Bottle. Direct from Paris. 
Sancen, 150 Oxford Street. 


How’ S YOUR POOR FEET ?—If Tender, a perfect cure soon 
effected by using SALVEO PEDES.—Sold in Bottles. 6d. each, Wholesale, 13 Little 
Britain; Banctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, E.C.; and all Posene Medicine Vendors. 


‘Oo MORE GREY HAIR.— UNWIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR DYE changes Hair to a permanent natural Brown o, Black. Its 

application is easy, it is perfectly harmless, and yet so effective that Grey Hair is coloured 
instantaneously by the Dye.—In Cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s.—24 Piccadilly. 


PRICE'S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS are perfectly safe, 


and burn their time. ‘The quality of these Night Lights can now be relied on. 


QGHERWOOD LIGHTS, 6d. and 1s. 6d. a Box.— These 

Candles are made to sup ply a want very generally expresed, a cheap, really good Chamber 
Candle. They will be found inferior only vo “ Price’s Candles, whiel will not drop grease 
when carri carried, ’ which are sold in Boxes, 1s. and 3s. each. 


GLX ({LYCERINE, which very simple tests show to be impure, is 
being sold on the “Achemani that it is in every respect “ equal to Price’s.” Most Medical 
men pen peeens * Price’s Glycerine.” Where purity is of importance, Patients can insure it by 

to have their Glycerine in 1-1b., 8, 4, or 2-02, . bottles, with capsules over the stoppers, 
Price's Patent.”"—Belmont, Vauxhall. 


D5, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKER, 
pecial appointment, - oe Majcaty a and H.R.H. he Prince of Wales, and Maker of 


the Gree % Clock for the Houses 
. manship and elegance of design of his extensive Stock 


Invites vegans fo to the superior work: 
of Watches a Drawing-room Clocks. 


Ladies’ Gold eis Watches ...... 8 Gns. Strong Silver Lever Watches ........ 5 Gns. 

Gentlemen's do. 10 Cones Gold Ba- 


Marine Chronometer. 39 


Gold and Silver wane and Bracket Clocks of every 
description. _An_ elegant assortment of Sa S Fine Gold Albert and Guard 
Chains, &c.—DENT, 61 Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, and at 

the Clock and Marine compass Somerset Whart, Strand trand, London. 


XLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Messrs. 
& Co. have been appointed Starch Purveyors to H.R. H. the Princess of Wales. 
Starch is used i in Lang em 7 ergy was awarded the Prize Medal, 1862. Sold a all 
Grocers, Ci Co., Glasgow and London. 


kK EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING 
POWDER.—Fleas in Dogs, Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, 
and every other Insect, by this Powder, which is perfectly harmless to animal life; Sportsmen 
particularly will, therefore, find it invaluabie. 
For which a Prize Medal was meeps to the Producer at the International Exhibition, 1362, 
Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., a1 6d. each, or post free for fourteen, or treble size for thirty- 


six, postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E. 
Take notice, each genuine Packet bears the above Name and Address. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Cupar and GOOD WINES. -—Offley & Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries from 18s., and Clarets from 14s., to be obtained pure and cheap of the 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the public es reasonable prices. 
Cellars— Marylebone 
Stores and Offices—314 Oxford “Street, 
Export and Bottling ‘Vaults—15 John Street. Crutched \ 


ERU VIAN MADEIRA, an excellent Dessert Wine, with 


wonderful flavour, stro mgly recommended. Only 30s. per dozen, Boutes 
ineluded.—CADIZ INE COMPANY. 66 St. James's Street, London. Eatablished i847. 


ANABAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 

ge pot old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is yare, ms mild, mellow, 

delici and v ‘old in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in ; by the 
agents in the peiucipal towns in FH * or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Street, Ww: 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


BASss’s EAST INDIA PALE ALE.—The October Brewings 


are oqfrvins from Burton in Fighteen Gallon Casks. The Ale in Bottle is also in good 
diti & Co., 3 St. James's Street, 8.W. 


Just published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TOTO CCELO; or, Modern Astronomy Recast, 


V With. Review of the Astronomy of the Ancients By James Repore, F.A.S.L., Hon, 
in. Univ. 

Ms Modest, and 
ees KA, lefinite lines. . . . If any one would know the present state of 


or as it is other than a series observations, we 
commend him to this book. T the I honest student, the sincere inguirerin this department 
of science, the writings of Mr Mr. Reddie cannot “but be welcome.” — 


the same Author. 
VIS INERTL# VICTA eo Fallacies Affecting Science. 5s. 
THE MECHANICS of the HEAVENS. 64.; or bound 
together in cloth, 6s. 
London: Ronr:t Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HONOUR and DISHONOUR. By the Author of “Stretton 
. of Ringwood Chase.” 
London: T. F. A. Day, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


LLSOPP"S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 
Bicos & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the y Agente 


Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores: the Royal Exchange, E <. The 
Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE.—The October Brewings of the 
above Ale are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by 
FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO. 


their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E. 


—McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, 
by new process. Flavour unsurpassed. Real Turtle Seep a 10s. it 


repared 
sta; be, 6d.: half-pints, 3s. _Callipash and Callipee, 10s. 6d. per pound, 
Italian Warchousemen, Wholesale Chemists, and ot “OO 


J. McCALL & C 
PROVISION STORES, 137 NE. 
*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions without over-cooking, whereby 


Twelfth Edition, 1 thick vol. 16s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. Forming a Compro- 


Medical Guide fo Emigrants, &c. T. J. Granam, 
M.D., rae the Royal College f Ph 


and co Dr. Grah 
work: have by several practitioners, but none of them equal 
y Dr. i Circular, Jan 


+ Published by Co., Stationers’ Court. 


ME. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the TEETH. Second 


Corrected and Revised, free for seven stam; To be had of all Booksellers, 


Demy 8vo. 5s. 


"THREE ESSAYS :—I. Learning and Science. II, Science and 
Language. III. Language and Poetry. 


Co., 65 Cornhill. 


and flavour are retain 


Avoid Medicines: they always aggravate Chronic ee a but 


pe BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING REVA- 


LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, invariab va 
cures Cy foage ma perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, pare! bl 
leep, regularity, <> energy to the most disordered or enfeebled 
extract a tow out of 60. Cures :—Cure No. 58,216, of the Marchioness de Bréhan, Paris, of a 
liver complaint, AS op hea seven years, with a nervous palpitation all over. bi 
constant sleeplessness, an e most intolerable nervous agitation and fully low epirita, 
—Cure No. 1,771. Lord Stuert de Decies, Lord-Lieutenant of Waterford, of many years 
dyspepsia.—Cure No. 49,832. “Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dy: Lyspepsia, net 
asthma, cou; flatulency, spasms, sickness, and re 
No. 46,270. r. James Roberts, of sey Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of 
blood, liver tay and partial deafness.—Cure No. 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
extreme ne gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies. — Cure 
No. 54516. The Rev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, a of indigestion — coe’, 


of the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment.”—In Tins, 1b., oe Os 
Sib., 11s. 12Ib., 22s. ; 241b., 40s._-BARRY DU BARRY & No. 17 Rezent ret London 
same House at 26 Place Vendome, Paris ; 12 Rue de I’Empereur, Brussels ; tod 


Turin. Also at 61 Gracechurch Street; 4 ‘Cheapside; 63 ond 150 Oxford Street. 


BOOKS, &e. 


AINSWORTH’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 
Now ready, 1 handsome vol. imperial 8vo. (1,056 pp.) with 500 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
TELUSTRATED UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. Edited by 
Ww. F. F.R.G.S. This valuable work the actual condition of 
every Place of Importance in the World. Special attention Legend a Sh to the natural 
chiefly 


has 
resource: pay ‘industrial roducts of every locality. The Illustrations are derived 
4 4 


London : Jouxn Maxwett & Company, 122 Fleet Street. 


AIMARD'S INDIAN TALES.—ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
In Uniform Volumees. printed in clear type and on superior paper, with iRestrations by the 
ost popular Artists, cloth, gilt edges, complete, each vol. 3s. 
ATMARD’ S TALES of INDIAN LIFE and "ADVEN TURE. 
Now ready: 
TIGER SLAYER. Illustrated by — Huard. 
GOLD SEEKERS. Illust d by 
INDIAN CHIEF. Illustrated by me Sand 
PRAIRIE FLOWER. Illustrated by H. Sand 
BORDER RIFLES. Illustrated by Louis Huard, 
FREEBOOTERS. Illustrated by H. E. Corbould. 
*,* The following Volumes in a few days: 
INDIAN SCOUT. Tilustrated 4 James Godwin. 
TRAIL HUNTER. It H. 8 
PIRATES OF THE ream Tilustrated by F. Skill. 
WHITE SCALPER, Illustrated by H. Sanderson. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


‘his day, never before published, 2s. 


BEL DEMONIO: a Love Story. By Pavt Fevat, Author of 
The Duke's Motto.” 
London : Wass & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


Just published, elegantly bound, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 21s. 
MARIOU ITA: a Poem. By Henry Grant. 
“For y years we do not recollect to have seen a work of so much sterling merit as 
*Mariquita.” It Tris not only poetry of unusual excellence, but it is a story of extreme interest.” 
Emity Printer and Publisher in Ordinary Majesty, 
Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Just ready, in One large Volume, 8vo. (784 pp.), bye a with 215 Illustrations, 21s. a New 
Edition (the 11th) 
THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, aa Farmer’s and Cattle- 
breeder’s Assistant ; Compendium of By Wittram Esq., V.S. 
Very much enlarged. and brought down to the present state of A tural Science, by 
R. Scorr Bury, one of the Authors of * The Book of Farm a = ae Book of Farm 
Buildings,” Editor of ‘*‘ Year Book of Agricultural Facts," &c., &c. 


London: L & Co.,7 Stati s’ Hall Court. 


Now ready, 6d. 
"THE DESTRUCTION of the AMERICAN CARRYING 
TRADE. A Letter to Earl Russe!l, K.G. By Freperick Mrenes Epos. 
Witi1am Riveway, 169 Piccadilly; and all Booksell 
To be hifeh. din D + by Suh 
THE REFERENCE SHAKSPERE ; vi a Memorial 


Edition of Shakspere’s Dramatic Plays, with References in the Margin, on the same 
brinetple. asa Bible. be upwards of 6,000 references, connecting together 


all th ays upon x 350 distinct subjects. This work is the result of many 
years’ patient labour .—For with Page, apply to Joux Heywoon, or any 


[ates ive. and we wil werk.” 
EVERY CURATE his own PATRON. An adapta tion of 
Westbury's Act for the Sale and Augmentation of Small Livin ith a project 


Corporation or Institute of the Unbeneficed Clergy. By a Canpipare ron 
Ornpers, bya Layman. 8Vvo. Is. 


MR. TIMBS’S NEW WORK. 
ready, small 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
KNOWLEDGE “hee the TIME: a Manual of Reading, 


on Subjects of Jiving Interest. Contents: 
Political Information Progres Civilization Dignities and Laws 


—Measure and Value— ss of Science—Life and Health—Religious Thought. Joun 
Timas, F.8.A., Author of * hings not Generally Known.” 
L 


& Co.,7 Stati " Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
Now ready, 
Oi the LORD’S SIDE? Pamphlet. By a La 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 


on DEATH and ETERNITY. Translated 
from the German by Freperica Rowan. 8vo. (pp. 386), cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 
DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo. printed on toned paper (pp. 352), 66. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Tr LORD’S PRAYER. Illustrated in a Series of Etchi 
jy incon Friucn. In one handsome quarto volume, ly bound in 


Frtlich’s * Lord's (with an etched dedication plate and prefatory and ten 
etched designs illustrative of the text) is dedicated to the Princess Alexandra, as in bound, 
the artist being a loyal Dane, and is about to be published in this 
to be laid at the feet of so fair and gracious 

these designs than the way in w 
contrasted."’—7imes. 


DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


MEDIt: ATIONS on LIFE and its RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo. printed on toned paper (pp. 338), 6s. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY, 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
New Work by the Illustrator of “ The Lord's Prayer,” “ Mademoiselle Lilli,” &c. &c. 
i vol. small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 
"THE LITTLE DARLING at the SEA-SIDE. A Series of 
Drawings by Lorenz Faisicn. Text by her Mamma. 
London: Trésxer & Co., 60 Ps Paternoster Row. . 


Early in December will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. printed with old-faced on Hall's best toned 
laid paper. Portrait. "Ornamental binding. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 
A History of the Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamsox,of South Carolina. 
London: Tri'sxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 1 vol. royal 8vo. Fourth = #2 16s.; also the Second and Concluding 


Sik BERNARD BURKE'S L ‘AN DED GENTRY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
*,* A few Copies of the Third Edition can still be had, £2 7s. 6d. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the be Me Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Me ODERN FRANCE;; its Journalism, Literature, and Socie 
FF agg Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ France,” in the “ 
3, and kyards of France,” &c. 


Jackson, Watrono, & Hopper, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Price Is. 
THE STUDY of GREEK. An Inaugural Lecture delivered. 


to the Greek Classes in the University of 8 ndrews, on November 4, 1863, by the Rev. 
Lewis Campsect, M.A., Professor of Gireek in the | University of St. Andrews. 
Edinburgh and London: Biacxwoop & Sons. e 


published, 


| A MODE ILLUSTREE, Journal de la Famille, No. XLVIT. 
Containing, among other Designs, a magnificent Coloured Double Plate representinz the 
newest Winter Fashions of les Magasins du Louvre A Paris. Price of this Number, ts. &l.; 
Quarterly Subscription, 7s. éd., post free. 
iH. Cambridge Street, South Belgravia, S.W. 


Just published, cloth, 4s. 


HANDYBOOK of the LAW of COPYRIGHT, 20 mprising 
Literary, Dramatic, and Musical Copyricht, and Copyright in 
and Works of Art; with an Appendix containing the Statutes, by mermg fA ith France 
Forms under 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 68. By F. P. Caarprte,and Snoaap, 
Henry Sweet, 3 Chancery Lane. 


UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
cae ER’S LIBER STUDIORUM.—The Photographs of this 


London: 24 Paternoster Row. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR DECEMBER. 
DP 'BDD’s SONGS, Admiralty Edition, Com mplete, with a 


T. Dibdin, Ill with 12h hes, etched on Steel by George 
2mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Drawings (taken at the South Kensington 

Mr. are now sold sepa Orde each, mounted on board ; 

of Biche will be sent on receipt of a Post Order for One Guinan. The commie 

Work is published in Two Volumes, halt- in. First Series, 23 13s. 

£3 13s. 6d, A Prospectus Keema a sompless List of hoy Subjects will be forwarded on 

receipt of a Postage Stam 

lll Downes, & Co., 163 New Bond Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


28, 1868. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


JOHN LAW. 


By WM. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Chaps. VI. to X. 
MR. GRIMSHAW'’S LITTLE LOVE AFFAIR. By 
Chaps. XVIII.—XX. 
lil. THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1861. 
IV. MADAME DE BRANDEBOURG. 
Vv. CUPID AND CHRISTMAS. By J. E. Carpenter. 
VI. AUERSTADT AND JENA. 
VII. TWO UPSETS IN WALES. By Anexanvgen Anperws. 
VIII. SIX WEEKS AT HUNSDON MANOR. Part V. 
IX. OLIVER IN ARDEN. By Monxsnoop, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by WM. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents ror December. No. DXVI. 


I. WON OVER; or, The Countess and the Jesuit. By Mrs. Bosusy. Part I. 
Il. THE EMPEROR JULIAN. By Sir Narnanret. 
TIl. THE DYING FLOWER-GIRL. By 
IV. POLAND AND RUSSIA. By Cyrus Reppin. 
‘V. MILITARY REMINISCENCES OF THE DUKE OF FEZENSAC. 
VI. SERA TERORE; Wrought by his Own Hand. By the Author of “ Granville de 
igne. 


VIL. AUVERGNE IN 1665. 
VIII. THE QUARTERMASTER’S STORY. 
IX. A BOARDING SCHOOL “DOWN SOUTH.” 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 


BrACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1863. 
No. DLXXVIII. 2s. éd. 
ConrTenrts : 


THE BOATMAN. 

TONY BUTLER. — Part III. 

TYNDALL ON HEAT. 

THE NAVIFS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: The Perpetual Curate. — Part VII. 

PERSONAL IDENTITIES. 

THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS. 

THE INVITATION. 

BOOKS ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 


Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On Monday next, No.IV., to be continued Quarterly, 8vo. Is. 6d.; or 5s. 6d. per 
Annum, post free, if paid in advance, 
"THE ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation. By Mempers of the Auring CLus. Edited by 
H. B. Georce, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
NTS: 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE ALPS OF DAUPHINE = THE MONTH 
JULY 1862. By F.F. Tockert, F.R.G.S. (With 3 Woodcuts. 


THE AVALANCHES OF THE JUNGFRAU. By Francis F.R.S. 
THE BALFERINHORN. By Rosert Spence Watson. 
SUMMARY OF NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING THE SUMMER OF 1863 (continued). 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 2s, 6d. 


ConTENTS: 
The Story of Nala and Damayanti. 


Translated from the Sanscrit Text by 
Charles Bruce. 


‘Women and Scepticis: 
Sketches in China. 
In the Gloaming. ‘By Astley H. Baldwin. 
The Reforms of the Future. 
4 im the His of the E Pol 
n Epi the Histo = ‘he olish Women and the Insurrection. 
lish’ Modern Church. “ Nunc Dimittis.” 
Late Laurels.—A Tale. Chapters XXII. | My Beautiful Lady. 
—XXIV. The English Turf. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


DUBLIN No, CCCLXXIL. (for 


Cowre: 
1. RIBBONISM—ITS OATH AND STRUCTURE. 
2. Wer "s Hand. By the Author of “ The 6. Irish Harvest Homes and their Minstrelsy 


ouse by Part VII. Fifty Years since 
a re 
Name. A’ Concluded.) Fairies. 
5. Tamar Land. 9 ‘The Financial Position of Federal America. 


Dublin: Gsornczs Heaseat. London: Honsr & Buackerr. 


FAMILY MAGAZINE. No. XII 
DECEMBER 1863) is now ready, with 6 Illustrations, |s. 
Contents : 
THE OF LONDON'S Second Article. the Rev. J. E. Kem: 
Rector of St. James's, Piccadilly. 
ON CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
LIVES OF EMINENT PRELATES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. THE SEVEN 
BISHOPS OF THE TOWER. No. III. White of Peterborough. A KLAND, 
thorn? Queens of England,” &c. 
THE — OF LIFE. By Astrey H. Barpwrx. (With an Illustration by W. P. 
urto! 
THE PEAL OF HOPE; a Beil-Ringer’s Christmas Story. By Lovis Sawn. (With an 
Illustration by T. Morte: 
DISGUISES OF aNIMALS. By Mrs. Rymen Jones. (With 3 Illustrations by the Author.) 
THE MILESTONES OF LIFE. No. VI. Our First Sore Grief. By the Rey. A. F. 
HOMSON, 
THE WREATH. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. (With an Illustration by 
'T. B. Dalziel. 
TAKING HOLY ORDERS; A Personal Narrative. Part II. 
THE ORIENTAL STRANGERS’ HOME. By James Grant, B.A. 
REST. By Mrs. Gornen Maxx. 
THOUGHTS FOR WEEK-DAY PRACTICE. THE PROVERBIAL 
ACHING OF THE OLD SPOT AMEE. By the Rev. A. R. Asaweit, Author of 
re God in His Word and Nature 
NEW STpEE the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe."—THE CLEVER WOMAN 
AMILY, with Ilustrations, will commence in the January Number. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 


SOCIETY DECEMBER) is now ile, 


TRAVELLING IN THE AIR. 
PERPLEXITIES. A Love Story for Christmas. (Illustrated by 
‘asquier 
MY AUNT BARBARA’S MISSION TO THE EAST, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
TO BE LET, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. (Illustrated by C. A. Doyle.) 
THE PERI OF THE PAVILION. A Romaunt of 1863. 
UP IN THE CLOUDS. A Tale in Nine Chapters. (Concluded.) 
THE GREAT CHRISTMAS CATTLE MARKET. 
MAY FAIR A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. (Iliustrated.) 
WHIST! (With an Illustration.) 
A QUIET RUBBER. (Drawn by C. H. Bennett.) 
ALL OVER LONDON. (Illustrated by Wm. M'Connell.) 
MY KING. 
THOUGHTS OVER A PICTURE AND A PIPE. (Illustrated by M. J. Lawless.) 
CHIE ABOUT COOKERY AND OTHER MATTERS. (By Madame Entente 


LIFE’S FLOWERS AND FRUITS. (Illustrated by J. Bouvier, Sen.) 
Office, 9 St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 


TH. CHRISTM/ AS NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY, 


5 will be lished, A, tes» te EXTRA NUMBER for 
Stories and 20 Christmas Illustrations by 


Distinguished Ar 


Co: 
I. A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Tilustrated by Arrazp Caowoors and Fronsxcr 


cu MAS AT SUNNYMEADE HALL; or, COUNTRY COUSINS AT HOME. 
OUR CHRISTMAS” THEE PARTY. Tlustrated by A. 
CHRISTMAS IN BELGRAVIA, or, MISS CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
CHRISTMAS IN WHITECHAPEL; or, MR. WILKINS'S PUDDING CLUB. 
us' trate by 


M'Conw 
DAY IN A Story by Mans 
BARON. Remarkable 


WITH . Illustrated 
AS WITH SIR LAUNCELOT; or, THE STORY OF GEORGE 
‘TRESHAM’S THREE CHRISTMAS DAYS, ‘Tiustrated by Gronor H. Tuomas. 
Ix. CHRISTMAS | im A CELLAR. A Strange <i about a Pantomime. ne. Tilustrated by 


Bau 
xX. A CHRISTMAS D . T. K. 
XI. CHRISTMAS CHA Illustrated b: M'‘Coxn 
XII. IN LONDON BOHEMIA; or, THE OUTSIDER'S STORY. Illustrated 


XII. CHRISTMAS SMILES AND CHRISTMAS TEARS; or, THE STORY OF THE 
PANTALOON’S DAUGHTER. [Illustrated b: 
a WITH vou ON CHRISTMAS Day Drawn by Kenny Meapows. 
XV. TWELFTH NIGHT. From a Painting by D. Macuise, R.A. 
art te oon the) eanens Illustrated Tales and Sketches included in the Pr for 1864 


a ow Nowib by the Author of “ The Morals of Mayfair ” (to be continued throughout the 


2. The Merchant Princes of England: a Series of Sketches, Biographical and Anecdotic. 
3. Our English Caricaturists. 
New Volume commences with the January Number. |s. aang 


The by 9s. 6d. (which. the Christmas Number, and 


upwards of 100 fine E from Drawings by Artists of Distinction) will be pon oa on 

December | 

*,* The inoleat im of** London Society" are kept in t, and may be obtained 
throu! Bookselle er. The and ‘beauty of the ont the number of 


Complete ‘Tales and H a ch these volumes a 
pleasant companion for “ Hours of Relaxation at. Home or Abroad. 
Offiee: 9 St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Now ready, Is. 6d. 


"THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, devoted to Literature, Art, 
Politics. No. LXXIIL. (NOVEMBER 1863). 


Contents : 
THE SPANIARD AND THE HERETIC. 
WEARINESS. 
MRS. LEWIS. 


THE FORMATION OF GLACIERS. 

TWO SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF BLONDEL. 

NIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 

ADANTE. 

THE BROTHERS. 

THE SAM ADAMS REGIMENTS IN THE TOWN OF BOSTON. 
WET-WEATHER WORK. 

THE FRENCH STRUGGLE FOR NAVAL AND COLONIAL POWER. 
SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

THE GREAT INSTRUMENT. 

THE KING'S WINE. 

MONOGRAPH FROM AN OLD NOTE-BOOK; with a Postscript. 
REVIEWS, AND LITERARY NOTICES. 

RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


: Trtawer & Co., 60 Pat ster Row. 
Ready this day, 
THE cc CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XLVIII. (for {for December). 
With Llustrations by John Mills ana George Du 
THE ALLINGTON. ( (With an Illustration.) 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 
COLOURS OF THE DOUBLE STARS, 
COUSIN PHILLIS. Part II. (With an Illustration.) 


ATTEMPTS AT CLASSIC METRES IN QUANTITY. 
By Avrrep Tennyson. 
LIFE IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 
MY MAIDEN BRIEF. 
ON THE STAGE. By Frances Anxe Kemate. 
MARGARET DENZILL'S Husband. 
Chapter am t Madame Lamont tote 
” V.—My Happy Conversion, 
»  ViL.—Confiden ndeserved. 
IMPULSIVE CRITICISM. mr Letter from “J. 0." to the Editor 
of the “ Cornhill Magazine.” 


aguz 
Ssirn. & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
This day, No. XX XVII. (for December) Is. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


I. THE STREETS OF THE WORLD. No.I. Marseilles: La Cann¢bitre. 
By Aveostus Sasa. 


I LEGACY. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s 


Chapter — 
within is Dark as Night.” 


III. THUS IT 
IV. RENAN’S VIE DE JESUS. 
V. LADY GREATHEART’S STORE. By Epomunp Yares. 
Vi. (Pastoral Poetry.) By Cuanues Rann Kennepy. 
art I. 


VII. DE MORTUIS. 
VIII. LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. : 
IX. TRIALS OF THE TREDGOLDS. By the Author of “ A Prodigal Son,” &c. 
-) t 
XXXII—The Laurels. 


X. COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 
XI. PLAYING AT SOLDIERS. 
XII. THE FISHERMAN. By the Author of “ Twice Lost.” 
NEW_NOVEL. — In the January Number of “Temple Bar Magazine” will 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. By the Author of “John Marehmont’s Legacy,” Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” &c. ac. 


London ; “ Temple Bar ” Odice, 122 Fleet Street. 
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Price 6d.; post-free, 7d. 
THE BRITISH ARMY REVIEW for DECEMBER. 


Contents: 

I. ORDNANCE REPORTS, 

II. ARMSTRONG ARTILLERY. 
Ill, WAR AND WEAPONS. 
IV. OUR SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 

VI. MILITARY B — MILITARY PATENTS— ALL THE MILITARY 

INT BLLIGENCE “OF THE MONTH, &c. 
London: Sacnvers, Orney, & Moroax, Army Agents, 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


In | vol. 4to. cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. the Volume of 


THE A ART-JOURNAL for 1863, being the Second of a New 


n which are comprised upwards of One Thousand comet em on Wood, mostly 
Fe <= exhibited at the International Exhibition, judiciously selected, as an exponent of 
rozress of the Industrial Arts in our own and foreign countries. Among them are most 
yo chefs dceuvre of British and Continental exhibits. It is therefore a volume well worthy 
= be placed on the drawing-room table, and is suitable oi presents. It also contains Thirty- 
six Steel Engravings, —— include twelve of the late J. urner’s principal works, &c. ; 
illustrated articles on the 3 rincipal Porcelain {1.34 of En sland, and their trade marks; 
examples of the ritish Artists, displaying the style of their composi- 
tions : and articles * Seven or J. Bellew; “ Constantinople 
Industrial Exhibition, ted ; ence and Art,” by Ansted ; “ History of 
Caricature and of Grotesque in Art,” by” Thoinas Wright, illustrated. 
N.B.—The Volume tor 1n62 (first of a New Series) can also be had, 31s. 6d.,in which is com- 
et the TT ee of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 


‘London : James S. Virtvr, 26 Ivy Lane. 
[THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL (DECEMBER 


TENTS 
The New Antioch II. (conclude 7 
Education. By the Rev. J. P. Nannss, Gov. Inspector of Schools. 
‘oem — 
Marie Antoinette ‘and the Court of France 
Woman's Work amd the World's Clothing, By Asrerisn. 
eather nd: a Story of the Days of Queen A 
A Season with the Dressmakers; or, Experiences of a : First Hand, By Jane Le Prasrnisr. 


ude.) 
The of Cambridge and the Béueation of Women. 
otices of Books— Winter Weavings, &c 
Open Couneil—F acts and Scraps. 

Office, 19 Lancham Place, W.—Jarnorp & Sons, Paternoster Row. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 1s. 


Conwrents or raz Decemnzrn Nomper: 
I. WE CONQUER CHINA? By Merenpirs Townsenn. 
IL. A TO THE LY. By Faepericx Locker, 


Il. {ROLLOP: 
II en Meditations mot Fancy-free. 
XXIII.—Sillshire versus 
XXIV.—The | Sto 
Iv. LA G RANDE CHARTREUSE AND THE WALDENSIAN yALLere OF 
PIEDMONT: a NTAIN FASTNESSES OF KOMANISM AND PRO- 


TES 

A JOU KEPT IN EGYPT. By Nassau W. Senior. 

VI. OF ELIZABETH. 
VII. SUCIAL SCIE 
Vill. LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

London : Exmy Farrurvtt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 

Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Sold by & Co., and by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 3s. 6d. 
) OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY—INDEX to 
Vols. XVI. to XXV.—1853 to 1862. 
*,* The INDEX to the first Fifteen Vols. may also be had at the same price. 
London : Stanrorp, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 


(THE ABBOTSFORD PAPERS; with the new Facts, 
D and Ill i of the Life of SCOTT. 
See THE BORDER MAGAZINE for December, price 1s. 


NOTICE to CLERGYMEN, MINISTERS, and STUDENTS. 
THE HOMILIST (9d. Monthly: post-fi ree, 10d.) contains : Original Sermons—Germs of 
ical Exegesi s—The Christian Year— ig Trencher’ s Finger Post, &c. Vol. IL., 
New Series, is now ready, 5s. 6d. ; post tree,6s. Vols. I. & II., New Series, com) whole 
of the Numbers issued for the year 1863, and contain aoe 120 Original Sermons. 
London : W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row: and all Booksell 


The Nineteenth Edition, extended and corrected throughout, including, in Two 
Supplements, the Acts of Sessions 1862 and 1863; fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(THE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the Laws 

of England, Civil and ne wage 3 witha ny et of Law Terms, and various 
other useful Additions, includi and egal Decisions to Hilary Term 
24 and 25 Victoria. 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


May now be had, complete in 1 es vhs 8vo. with 2 Portraits and a Vignette, 
c 


A GNES STRICKLAND’S LIFE of QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
from State Papers and other Documentary Sources. (Being the Fourth Volume 
of “ Lives of the Queens of England,”) 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Of whom may be had, complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of every 
Queen, cloth, £3. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By Aewyes Srrick- 
LAND. Comprising a Domestic History of England from the Norman Conquest 
to the Death of Queen Anne. 

“ These volumes have the fascination of romance united to the integrity of history.” 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. with 38 Woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of the METALLOIDS. By James Apsonn, M.D. 


Being the Third of a New Series of Manuals of the Experimental and Natural 
dited by the Rev. J. A. Garprarrn, M.A., and the Rev. S. HavGHTon, 
; In the same Series, lately published, 
1. GREENE’S MANUAL of PROTOZOA, 2s. 
2. GREENE’S MANUAL of CQLLENTERATA, 5s, 

London: Loncman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Sciences. 
.D., F. 


Now ready, 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


N AUSTRALASIAN CLIMATES and their INFLUENCE 

in the PREVENTION and ARREST of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 

By S. DouGan Biro, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to the Benevolent Asylum, 
Melbourne. 

“The author displays a power of graphic 
description by no means common... As we 
close the k the conviction takes strong 
hold of us, that were we suffering from in- 

London: Loxeman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 
POEMS. By Juan Iscetow, Fourth Edition, 1 vol. fep. 


clviont phthisis, it would take much to 
t our testing personally the truth of what 
narrates so pleasantly.""— Lancet. 


“ Miss Ingelow's volume can scarcely nature— Miss Ingelow’s little 
from all be cordial! 


to win for itself a warm welcome volume may y recommended.” 
lovers of true poetry.”"—Spectator. Daily News. 
“ This new volume will make the re of 
“To all who take pleasure in true and all lovers of poetry dance with a glad —i~ ~4 
usical verse—in than if they had come upon a a treesure-taeve 


tender feeling expressed in m 
poetry which... .displays delicate ot goid,”— Atheneum. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, sewed, }s. 
N ESSAY on the YARD, the PENDULUM, and the 
MET RE, considered in reference to ‘the choice of a Standard of Length. By 
Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H. Written for the Leeds Astronomical Society, 
and read before that body Oct. 27, 1863. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


UNSHINE and SHADOWS; or, Sketches of Thought, 
Philosophical and Religious. By Benton 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


(THE BIBLE-WOMEN.—AII who are desirous of information 
respecting the BIBLE and DOMESTIC FEMALE MISSIONS in LONDON and else- 
where, of assisting to and Civilize the Heathen of our own land, are 
to THE BOOK AND ITS MISS SIONS (Edited by .L. N. R., the Author of the “ Book and its 
The Link,” Life ‘Work, &¢.). 3d. Monthly. Vol. VIII., now és. 
t edges, 4s. 
London : W. Kenr & Co., Paternoster Row: and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


FOOTB: ALL.—The moot Question as to Football Rules is being 
scussed every Saturday in THE FIELD, the Country Gentleman's Newspaper. 
inane Players and the leading Schools partake in the C On N 28 a Sum- 
mary Statement of the various modes a, Play adopted at all the Public Schools, and a full 
description of the Rugby Game, will be given. Order early. 6d.; a copy post free, seven stamps. 


RITICAL STATE of a TOWN.—SCAGLIOLA.—THE 
BUILDER of this day contains : View and Plan of Co = Parsonage—View and 
Plan of Lytham Chapel—* Going Along” in Venice—Critical State of Stamfo ‘ord— Modern 
Church Symbolism—Practical Remarks on Scagliola—Lines Mr. Planche—V; 
Articles, and all the Art News of the Week, Sanitary Mems, &c. &c. 4d. ; by post, dd. 
Office : 1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and all 


Ne RAILWAY PAPER.—On Saturday, January 2 next, 
_qiill be published. No. I. of THE RAILWAY NEWS, first-class Weekly Journal, 
ys and Joint-Stock Enterprise. "Office, 7 Whitefriars Street, E.c. 


PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL, Magnificently Bound, 5s. 


‘he Christmas and New Year's Present fo: e Boys. The unusually attractive Volume for 

1864 is beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Birket Foster, Gilbert, Meadows, and Cruikshank. 

London: W. Kent & Co.; and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
This day is published, 
"THE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1864. Sewed in 4 
Wrapper, Is. 
THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. Sewed in a 
Wrapper, 2s. 6d. 
ConrTents: 
People, hibited in Population Tables, 1861. B: arles Knight. 
The Physica Gonetitution of the Sun: Recent ‘Observations and on. By E. W. 
Em ployment of te ty By John 


The Royal Academy Commission. By James Thorne. 

of the Civil W My 
ronology of the Civ ar in America. 

Architecture and Public Improvements, 1863. By James Thorne. General ; Artand 

blic Snes 3 ; Public and Sanitary Improvements ; Churches and C pels ; Build- 

nent for Public Purposes ; Buildings connected = Art, Science, and Education ; Street 

Architecture Docks, With Woodeuts. 
With the other usual Articles on the Legislation, Statistics, &c. of 1863. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION. Together, 
= cloth boards, 4s. 
London: Kwicnt & Co., 90 Fleet Street ; 
And Sold by "all Booksellers in *the United Kingdom. 


1864 —ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, DIARIES, 
® DIRECTORIES, PEERAGES, ANNUALS, and all New Books, &e., whether 
in stock or not, are supplied by 5. & T. GILBERT, at a discount of 2d. from each 1s, 
London : 4 Copthall Buildings (back of the Bank ~ England), E.C. 
Catalogues gratis and postage tree 


SeitieMnsan and CHEAPNESS COMBIN ED. —The ART ART 
of ILLUMINATING, as Practised in Europe from the Earliest Times. A magnificent 
Gift-book, with 102 Plates, ‘comprisin; 1,008 Tiluminated Figures, superbly Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, on vellum paper, elegantly bound in cloth, bevelicd boards, gilt edges, only 
.; published at 23 10s. 
8. & T. 4 Buildings, London, E.C. 
N.B. The Trade supplied. 


— 


R. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR.—Part I. Outlines 

of the Hebrew Language, with Exercises, 12s. 6d. KEY to the Exercises, 5s. 

Part Il. The Exceptional Forms and Constructions, 12s.6d. The KEY to the 

Exercises in Part J. (which is now ready) has been prepared forthe use of Teachers, 
and of Students who are learning Hebrew without the aid of a Master. 

“ The whole work is lent in design , 28 it is also the fullest in all requi- 
and and we may pronounce a thorough with the 
it the best Hebrew Grammar in the English sacred tongue."’—' theneum. 

: Lonoman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


ust ready, 8vo. 2s. 
HE DANO-GERMAN CONFLICT and LORD RUSSELL’S 
PROPOSALS of MEDIATION. 
London: Loneoman, Gaeen, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


MR. WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Now ready, Parts I. to IX. 8vo. 5s. each; and Part X. 2s. 6d. Also Vol. I. 31s. 6d.; to 
be completed in 23 more Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches 
of other Sciences ; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure, By Henry Warts, 
B.A., F.C.S., assisted by — Contributors. 
“ Mr. Watts's Dictionary ly recog- 
nised as the standard "enelish wok on 
"not rich in 


: would peint to this 
work as a model upon which others might be 
fi certainly exhausts the subject up 


former labours, be a gain—and to the 

student who is true to is studies, it will prove 

an ever-ready guide, Our 

know the value of chemistry, and are 

of them experts in the special branches of “the 

science =x bear on their particular indus- 
uire to know the latest dis- 


to the date of of publication. and therefore forms coveries, and to eep them as it were in stock 

as vere the lancet ager < r. til the of Ds t renders it 
e analys is work mu necessary y them 8 Dictionary 

prove of the utmost value—to the phil places cham im pos of these . 

cal investigator it must, as the record of all Atheneum. 


London; Loneman, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


MR. H. SPENCER'S SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS. 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. cloth, \0s. 


ESSA Ys: SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE. 
Series. By Beopee te Author of “ Social Statics,” “ First Principles,” 
“The of Psychology, 
& 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ON, the POPULAR NAMES of BRITISH PLANTS: _being 


lanation of the in and M Names of Indigenous and 
commenty, Itivated Cc. Paioa, XC, Translator of 
Ancient Danish Ballads.” 


Wutiams & Norearte, London and Edinburgh. 


DIEZ ON THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the GRAMMAR of the ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES. By Faiepr. Diez. Translated into English by C. B, Carney, B.A. 
Wittuss & London and Edinburgh. 


Just published, royal 8vo. 63.; or bound in cloth, 7s. 64. 


THE DOLDENHORN and the WEISSE FRAU, Ascended 
for the First Time by Abraham Roth and E. von Fellenberg. By A. — Ph. D. &e. 
With 11 coloured Engrevings, from Sketches by Ph. Gosset and E. von 4 Woodcuty 
and a coloured Map by J. R. Stengel. 
& Noncare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 
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IN THE BOX. 


On Thursday, December 3, will be published, stitched in a Cover, 4d. 


MRS. LIRRIPER’S LODGINGS, 


FORMING 
THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS 
OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Contents 
HOW_MRS. CARRIED ON HOW THE THIRD-FLOOR KNEW 


THE BUSINESS THE POTTERIES. 
OW T ST-FLOOR W 
HOWROWLEY CASTLE WENT TO | now THE BEST ATTIC WAS UNDER 
HOW THE ROOM AT- A CLOUD. 
BOC NOW THE PARLOURS ADDED A 
HOW, THE SECOND-FLOOR KEPT A | pew woRDs. 


Ou January 4, 1861, will be commenced, to be completed in Six Numbers of ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, a New Story called A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK THUMB. 


Volume XI. will begin on February 15, 1861, with a New Serial Story entitled QUITE 
ALONE, by Geoncr Aveusres Sara. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; in Monthly Parts; and 
in Half-yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Early in December, 5s. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Printed on toned and illustrated with 60 Woodcuts by Birket F 
ted paper, profusely y ‘oster and 
“ The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 


deep his midnight lair had inade 
lone Glenartney 's hazel shade. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Complete in 21 vols. 4to. and Index, cloth, £25 12s.; half-bound russia, marbled 
edges, £32 2s. 6d. 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Commerce, 
History, Geography, Biography, and General Literature. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF FIVE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD AND STEEL. 


“A detailed criticism of its coptente would seqnive | an army of critics to produce a review 
itself of a length quite incalculable, and use it is practically 
an impossibility. The world such an acy as it never had before.”"—Zimes, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
THE WORLD 


Contains ali the Latest Discoveries, including those of Captains 
Speke and Grant, and accompanied by an Index 
of 65,000 Names. 
Strongly and elegantly half-bound, morocco, gilt leaves, £3, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW WORK BY THE OLD BUSHMAN. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, | vol. large post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
A SPRING AND SUMMER IN 
LAPLAND. 


With Notes on the Fauna of Lulea’ Lapmark. 


By AN OLD BUSHMAN, 
Author of “ Bush Wanderings in Australia.” 


ConrTents: 

PRELIMINAR ARKS NER: 4 LAN 

TARY BEM. ON THE GENERAL FAUNA AND DSCAPE OF 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOURNEY, AND IINTS TO THE TRAVELLER. 
THE JOURNEY UP. 
LAPLAND. 
NOTES FROM MY DIARY KEPT AT QUICKIOCK. 
HINTS TO SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS IN LAPLAND. 
THE TP Fpovtian TO THESE WATERS, REPTILES AND INSECTS OF 


A CHAPTER ON THE MAMMALIA BELONGING TO THIS DISTRICT. 
THE ORNITHOLUGY OF LAPLAND. 


A CHAPTER ON THE ORNITHOLOGY AROUND V AST FINLAN 
LYING CONTIGUOUS TO THE NORTH CAPE. EAST » 
THE JOURNEY DOWN, AND CONCLUSION. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


HANNAH’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


Now ready, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN the DIVINE and 
HUMAN aa in HOLY SCRIPTURE;; being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1863. = hag J. Hannan, D.C.L., Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond 

and Pantonian Professor of Theology ; late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


IMPROVED GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMARS. 


By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL AND LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


as STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 


r Forms in Schools. By Dr. GeorGe Curtivs, Professor ray the University 
ipzic. Translated under the Revision of the Author. Edited hv Wm. 
ph, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ There is no Greek Grammar in existence which in so small a compass contains so much 
valuable and ive We at in this country it long be adopted 
as the sti it has already acquired of the schools 
of Continentai "Museum 


It 
THE STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR, for the 


Upper Forms in Schools. By Wa. Smrra, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ This grammar is intended ~ well calculated to comer an Le mney tion ena 
the large tre treatises of Zumpt and M. yand nume: 
valent amongst us. There are very few students who will require m > ore © information then i is 
= supplied; and yet, by a skilful of the anu ty , the volume 


ical use.” —Ath 


is reduced to a very convenient size and form for 


ELEMENTARY GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMARS. 


“ After all the complaints that hare been made against the yd of education pursued in 
our Public Schools and Universities, as being so exclusively tu Greek and Latin 
might naturally been ex’ that we by this time have produced 


in ¢ ached there is one want more keenly felt than another by all 
teachers, it is that of an el for "Saturday Review. 
DR. CURTIUS’S SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 
I 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


M®. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


5. Little Flags: the Abpshene Girl, 

he After Long Years. iels. 

‘aised to the Woolsack. By L. Lockhart. Captain Boys’ Adventures. “ath Edition. 
une Cave. By Kenner Deene. & Sea the Border. By Sept. Owen. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


i The Man of the Hour. _B A. Gladstone. 5. Maple Hayes. 3 vols. 
2. The Mortons of Bardon :0 Lancahine Tale 6. A Page from the Peera: vols. 

3. ‘The Pirates of the Foam The Schoolmaster of A my 2nd Edition. 
4. Heathside Farm. Edited by Mrs. Marsh. 8. Skating on Thin Ice. By Sept. Owen. 


MR. NEWBY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


1, Il Pellegrino. By Captain Clayton. 3. Heroic Idyls. By W.S. Landor. 
Yesterday and To-Day. By Reddin ing. \4 Anecdot Memoirs of English Princes. 


1. The Belle of the Ball. By W. Pickersgill. 
2. The Life of Sir Timothy Graceless, Burt. 
Raised L. 


Immediately, | vol. post 8vo. printed on toned paper, 7s. 


UNDERTONES. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET 


_ SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 1864 
Will be ready early in December. 


LONDON: HARRISON, BOOKSELLER TO THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, 30 PALL MALL. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL 
SCENERY, 


AND OTHER TROPICAL POEMS, WITH NOTES. 
By the Author of “The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 


“ He has all the feeling of a true Pat. = His work contains many beauties.” Morning Post. 
volume of word-pictures. 
“ Glowing with the rich colouring of the ‘tropics. "Daily News. 
“He has a fine poetical taste. His Ppetions » mene the reader's mouth water fur the 
luxuries and charms of both sea — land in those —Era. 
“ The amatory passages are wo! of Thomas "— Critic. 
Suines ently successful has the been.”"—Syporting Review. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


With 9 Illustrations, 1s.; by post, 14 stamps. 


MRS. JONES’S EVENING PARTY. 


By EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 


“ Since the earlier days of Albert Smith don’t hd 
gay, capital bit of fan than this whimelea! litdle record." peattiing, 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDCE, FARRINGDON STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE. 


DR. HANNA’S NEW WORK, 
THE FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR 
‘ LORD’S RESURRECTION, 


Will be published on Tucsday, December 1. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Now ready, the First Monthly Part of the New and Revised Edition, 6d. 
CASSELL’S 
POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


Which contains, in addition to the numerous Engravings printed with the Text, 
a separate Coloured Plate. 


*,* Each Monthly Part, as issued, will contain a separate Coloured Plate. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Printed on toned paper, and embellished with full-page Engravings. Uniform with Cassexx’s 
Illustrated * Bunyan.” 


*,.* GRATIS, with this Part, a Larze Engraving, measuring 16 inches by 21 inches, “ Hunting 
Wild Animals,” forming a beautiful Picture, suitable for framing. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN,LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
And all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Nearly all the Books — in to-day’s “Saturday Review” as “now ready” are in 
circulation at MUDIE'S Libra 

‘The principal forthcoming Books will also be added as they appear, in numbers proportionate 
to the anticipated demand. 

Revised Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn for Sale, and Lists of 
Books in ornamental bindings, adapted for Presents and School Prizes, are now ready, and will 
be forwarded, postage-free, on application. 


New Oxford Street, tanta, 
November 28, 1863. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


CENTRAL OFFICES: 
25 PALL MALL, AND 30 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Directors continue to ADD EVERY WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED, and in numbers sufficient to meet the requirements of Subscribers. No 
Book for which there is a demand is excluded on any pretext whatever. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. to £5 5s., according to the number of Volumes required. Sub- 
scriptions must be paid before Books can be despatched. Remittances may be made by Post- 
office Order or Cheque (crossed Ransom, Bouverie, & Co.), payable, in London, to Henry 


Fowler. 
The Trade Scale of Subscription will be forwarded on application. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Lists of the Books in circulation (which include every Work of importance and popularity of 
the present and past Seasons), and of Surplus Copies for Sale at reduced prices, with all other 
information, can be had, postage free, on application. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Books can be Exchanged at any of the Company’s Town, Suburban, or Provincial Dépots ; 
er Setnetien, of any class,can have their Books delivered once a week, in London or the 
ding Suburbs, on the prepayment of an extra Half-Guinea upon their 


Subscriptions. 
THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Lists of the Company's Town, Suburban, and Pr ial Dépots, where Subscriptions can be 


paid, Books exchanged, and Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn from circulation obtained, 
will be forwarded free upon application. By ‘ 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary pro tem. 
2% Pail Mall, S.W. 


On Saturday next will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits on Steel, Facsimile 
of Handwriting, and 19 Wood Engravings, cloth, 30s. 


THEODORE PARKER’S 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


By JOHN WEISS. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


Just published, | vol. large 8vo. (pp. 692) printed in red and black on toned paper at the Chiswick 
Press, extra cloth, with gilt edges, 15s.; or richly bound in morocco by Rivitre, 31s. 6d. 


THE BOOK 0F COMMON PRAYER 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ornamented throughout with Arabesque Borders adapted from Geofroy Tory (1525). 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Second Edition, with Plates, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON SHOEING HORSES. 


By Lieut.-Col. FITZWYGRAM, 15th (The King’s) Hussars. 
By the same Author, 


LECTURES 


ON 


HORSES AND STABLES. 


First and Second Series, demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 2 Coloured Maps, 12s. 


QUEENSLAND (AUSTRALIA), 


The Future Cotton-Field of Great Britain, and a highly eligible 
Field for Emigration; 


With a Disquisition on the Origin, Manners, and Customs of the Aborigines. 
By JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D., A.M. 


“Dr. Lang having exerted himself, unwearied], with success, to procure the capqretion of 
Moreton Bay trom New South Wales, and the be bm of the Colony of Queensland, and 
having received the thanks of the Legislature of the New Colony, transmitted theongh Sir 
atever does joroughly ; acco we ve here a com! account 
the colony in and capebilitien '—Daily News. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S FAMILY 
ATLAS. 


On December 1 will be published, Part II., New Edition, 23. 6d. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 
FAMILY ATLAS. 


To, comprise 00 > a, on superfine paper, and beautifully Coloured, constructed by 
emine a fh Gonvestions and Additions, including the Geological Map of Eng- 
land and W es, I. F.R. Star Maps, by Sir Joun Lunsocx, Bart.— 
and the Plans of London and Paris, &c. To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, each 28. 2s. 6d., 
=“ when bound, to contain a Thumb or Ledger Index, in addition to an ‘Alphabetical Index 
odern in the World, and, similar respects to the New Edition 

3s. 


Princi 
of the Family Atlas,” the price of which is, half-boun 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 
FAMILY ATLAS. 


Part II. will be published on December |, price 2s. 6d. 


ConrTents : 


in operation, also the of the How and she 
TT ALY, with the and the Venstian Kingtom. 


into Cantons, and showing the Railways. 
ASIA, showing the New Russo-Chinese Frontier, with other recent changes. 


NITED STATES, distinguishing the Free States, the Slave States, and the Territories ; also 
the ‘Towns and Cities according to population. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
And all Booksellers. 


In demy 8vo. 
PRO PATRIA: 
Being a Letter upon our American Attitude. 
By Captain MAXSE, R.N. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 195 PICCADILLY. ne 
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122 Freer Srreet, Lonpon. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


Beg to announce the undermentioned New Works : — 


I 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 


By “ Warers.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. CYow ready. 
Ir 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN; or, Strong and True. By 


of 2 vols. 8vo. 
Aostyw Granam, Author The Parson and the Poor, post day. 


FOR BETTER for WORSE: a Romance of the 
(December 5. 


Affections. Edited by Epscnp Yares. 2 vals. post 8vo. 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. ‘7 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


(This day. 
pe NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 
THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave 


3 vols. post 31s. 6d. (Early in December. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The undermentioned New Works may be now had at every Circulating Library. Subscribers 
to these Institutions should not experience any delay in Copies, as te Editions 
have been printed, and the type is kept standing, to meet every demand as quickly as it arises. 


SACKVILLE CHASE. By C.J. Second 


3 vols. Ready. 


STRONGHAND. By Gustave Armarp. Second Edition, 
(Ready. 


2 vols. 


BREAKFAST in BED. By Avausrus Sata. Second 


Edition, } vol. (Ready. 
THE BEV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and HIS CURACIES. 
l vol. 
SECRETS of MY OFFICE. 1 vol. (Ready. 
THE CROSS of HONOUR. 1 vol. (Ready. 


LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & COMPANY, 122 FLEET STREET. 


13 Great MaRLBorouGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S PERSONAL NAR- 


TIVE of THIRTEEN Bo ne e RVICE among the WILD TRIBES of 

KHON RAT AN, for the Suppression of Hum fice. 8vo. with Illustrations, bound, l4s., 

* Major- General Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and must be pronounced the 

most remarkable narrative of the present season.”’— A thenceum. “ This book will probably turn 

out the gem of travellers’ narratives produced this season. A more interesting narrative has 
seldom been published.” — Reader. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, FEMALE CONVICT. 


By a Prison Marron, Author of“ Female Life in Prison.” 2 vols. 21s. 


A WINTER in UPPER and LOWER EGYPT. By G. A. 


HOSKINS, Esq., F.R.G.S. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


A LADY’S VISIT to MANILLA and JAPAN, By Anna 


D'A. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


THE DESTINY of NATIONS as INDICATED in 
PROPHECY. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 1 vol. 7s. 64. ust ready. 


THE WANDERER in WESTERN FRANCE. Be G. T. 
LOWTH, Esq. Illustrated by the Hon. ELIOT YORKE,M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. iss. 


T® AVELS on HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: 
being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wact of Carwa. By GEORGE FLEMING, 
Military Train. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map and 50 Illustrations. 


LIFE of the Rey. EDWARD IRVING. Illustrated by 


oom. = JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 
Vols. 


MOUAT'S ADVENTURES and RESEARCHES among 


the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
EDITION of QUEEN MAB. By 


KAVANAGH, anther of “ Nathalie,” 3 vols. 
** Queen Mab’ is a good ‘ood and interesting novel. It has a strong, ell-qemmgiented plot. 
Mab,’ as she is —, is charming. The book is well worth reading. It is well written, 
and the interest is to page,"’"—At 
“We dy Queen Mab’ even to * Nathalie,’ whom every reader must remember with plea- 
sure. 
is one of the best productions of Miss Kavanagh’ pen. Mab’ is more charm! 
than any of her former creations.” —Observer, “* Queen Mab’ is a book to be read 
remembered by all novel readers.” —Reader. 
r | ‘HE WIFE’S EVIDENCE, By W.G. Wits, Author of 
“ Notice to Quit,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very powerful and interesting novel; trne to nature in its ch 


The construction of the sto the manner in which it is out ein 
gularly effective in the tru d deep natural pathos with which it is imbued.” —Sun. 


ARBARA’S HISTORY. By B. Epwaxps, Author 
of My Brother's Wife,” &c. vols. 


THE BROWNS | and the SMITHS. By the Author of 


Post. 
A WOMAN’S RANSOM. F. W. of 
“ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


Messrs, TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 
On Tuesday next, December 1, will be ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 
JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By the Author of 
“ Eleanor’s Victory,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. (On Tuesday next. 


NEW HOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.” 
day is ready, at all the Libraries in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 
HAZEL COMBE: or, The Golden Rule. By the Author of 


* Recommended to Mercy.” (Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER.” 
This day is ready, at all the Libraries in the Kingdom, the Second Edition, 3 vols. of 


THYRA GASCOIGNE. By the Author of “My Good-for- 
Nothing Brother.” (Ready. 


This day is published, with Map and Illustration, 2 vols. 
MY WANDERINGS in WEST AFRICA, from Liverpool to 
Fernando Po. By a F.R.G.S. is 
In the press, I vol. 
A BUNDLE of BALLADS. Edited by the Author of “Gay 


CHEAP EDITION OF “RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.” 
Ready this day, | vol. with Illustrations, uniform with “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the Author of “Taken 
Upon Trust.” (Ready. 
NEW WORK RY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 
On January 10, in 2 vols. with Portrait of the Author, Map and Illustrations, 
ABEOKUTA, and an EXPLORATION of the CAMEROON 


MOUNTAINS. By Captaia RB. F. Berrox, Author of “A Pilgrimage to Medina and 
Meccah,” &c. (January 10, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 6s. GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 
AURORA FLOYD. 6s. BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6. | SWORD AND GOWN. 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, IN CIRCULATION aT 
ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
ELEANOR'S VICTORY. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. 
THYRA GASCOIGNE. 3 vols. RALPH. 2 vols. 
TAKEN UPON TRUST. 3 vols. ALTOGETHER WRONG. 3 vols. 
MARTIN POLE. 2 vols. CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. 3 vols. 


THE COMPLETION OF MRS. RAMSAY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 
THE “ PARADISO. 
Now ready, 3 small vols. 18s. 
DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Translated into English 
in the Metre and Triple Rhyme of the Original. By Mrs. Ramsay. (hk cancly. 


= WORK BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 
ow ready, vol. with 5 Illustrations, 5s 


FISH HATCHING; and the Artificial Culture of Fish. By 


Fuank 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS. Annals of the 


English Stage from Thomas te Authors—Actors—Audiences, 
By Dr. Doran. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


Il 
GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS, as Seen in 


SAXONY at the Present Day. By Henry Mavaew. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


TRAVELS in MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA, 


&e. By G. T. Views, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


Iv 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO TITE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


SOCIAL LIFE in MUNICH. By Epwarp 


Wiserrorce, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vv 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS in 1863. 


Anstep. 8vo. Maps. 16s. 


VICTOR HUGO; a Life from the French. 


price 2is. 


By Professor 
2 vols. 


Vil 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIVE IT DOWN.” 


SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER. By J. Conrpy 


Jearrreson. | vol. 10s. 6d. 
vill 


INQUIRY INTO the THEORIES of HISTORY— 


CHANCE, LAW, WILL. By Wutiam Avan. Second Edition, 8vo. 15s, 


Ix 
THE DRAIN of SILVER to the EAST, and 


the CURRENCY of INDIA. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


x 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


trated Gift-Book. By Professor Axstrev. 8vo. 263. 


A beautifully Ilus- 


XI 
THE HORSES of the SAHARA, and the MAN- 


NERS of the DESERT. By General E. Daumas, and Anp-er-Kavex. From the 
French, 8vo. 10s. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. By the Author 


of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. [On December 12. 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 


Author of “ Richelieu in Love.” Post 8ve. 10s. 6d. [On December 10. 


CONSTANTINOPLE during the CRIMEAN 


WAR. By Lady Hornsy. Imperial 8vo. with beautiful Chromo-Litho- 
[On December 3. 


graphs, 2ls. 
WHAT IS YOUR NAME? A Popular 


Account of the Meaning and Derivation of Christian Names. By Sopny wed 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. [On December 4. 


THE SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” &c. Second 4 3 vols. 
post Svo, (Now ready. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS : an Illustrated 


Edition from 60 Original Drawings by Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Leech, 4to. 
with magnificent Emblematic Cover, 2ls.; morocco, 31s, 6d. 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY in CASHMERE 


and THIBET. By Captain eeeue, 48th Regiment. 8vo. with 45 fine 
Illustratious on Stone and Wood, 2 


THE ICE-MAIDEN. By Hans Curistran 


Anpersen, Author of “* a improvisatore.” 4to, with 40 Illustrations by 
Zwecker, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 


from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Cuaries D. Yonoe. 2 ark 
8vo. 750 pages in each, 42s. 


MY IMPRISONMENT at WASHINGTON, 


including Journal kept in the Old Prison there. By Ross 
Post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 


WHAT TO DO with the COLD MUTTON; 


are with many other approved Recipes for the Kitchen of a Gentleman of 
oderate Income. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MESSRS. STRAHAN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANDREW REED, D.D.: His Life and Philanthropic 


Labours. Pre) oon. Autobiographic Sources, his Sons, Anprew Re: B.A, 
and Cuanzas “How dcmy with Portrait and Wood 


COUNSEL and COMFORT. Spoken from a City 


a. me Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Now ready, crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH: being Stray Notes on 


Speaking and Spelling. By Henny Axrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Next week, 
fep. 8vo. cloth. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of our FAITH. . Ten Papers 


read before a mixed Men. By Professors Gess, and others. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth. 


STORY of the LIVES of CAREY, MARSHMAN, 


WARD. A Popular Edition of th large Two-Volume Work. aera 4 
crews Ove. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GOOD WORDS for 1863. Edited by Norman 


Mac reop, One of Her Majesty *s Chaplains. 50 full-page Illustrations, 
others. One 


printed toned paper, by fenniel, Watson, Pettie, Cook, an: 
volume of 1,000 royal vo, pages, mauve cloth and full gilt. “New ready, 
price 


The following Three spot Weteen published complete in this volume: 


1. The PARABLES READ in the LIGHT of the PRESENT DAY. 
By Tuomas Gururiz, D.D. With 12 Illustrations by J. E. Millais. 


2. REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman 


D 


3. ESSAYS for SUNDAY READING. By Jouw Cairn, D.D. 


*,* It also contains Articles by the following Writers: 


Sir John Herschel, Bart. The Dean of Westminster. 
v. Professor Kingsle: Mrs. Henry Wood, Authoress of “ East 

The Author of “ John 

Alexander Smit Sir David Brewster. 

The Dean of Canterbury. Anthony Trollope 

Laurence Oliphant. Miss A — ‘Am Proctor. 

Miss Ingelow. D.D. 

B Author of Recreations of « « Eclipse of Faith.” 

uthor 
Prot c. Smyth. 


LONDON: STRAHAN & CO., 32 LUDGATE HILL. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
November 1863. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. OCXXVIII. 


Cowrenrts: 
JAPAN. 
PROGRESS OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 
THOMAS HOOD. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
LYELL'S ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT AMONG THE ITALIAN CLERGY. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND HER BISHOPS. 


MR. KIRK’S HISTORY of CHARLES the 
BOLD, DUKE of BURGUNDY. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


“ Mr. John Foster 4 whose eer with the history and languages of Modern Europe 
Ses greatly aided me in while his acious criticism has done 
me no less service in the \peupanenion ‘of these’ volumes.” —Prescorr's Philip the Second. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATE- 


MENTS, 1853, 60, and 63 ; also his Speeches on Tax-Bills, 1861, and 
Charities, 1863. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LORD HOUGHTON’S POEMS ; Selections 


from the Poetical Works (Published and Unpublished) of RICHARD 
MONCKTON MILNES. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


REV. DR. HANNAH’S BAMPTON LEC- 


TURES, 1863; the Divine and Human Elements in Holy Scripture. 
8vo. 10s. 64. 


v 
MR. SMILES’ INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 


Iron Workers—and Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 6s. 


REV. F. C. COOK'S LINCOLN’S INN 


SERMONS. 8vo. 9s. 


MR. DAVID ROWLAND’S New Work — 
not of NATURE, the FOUNDATION of MORALS. Post 8vo. 
price 6s. 


PROFESSOR SYME’S PRINCIPLES of 


SURGERY. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


x 
MRS. BARBAULD’S HYMNS | for 


x 
THE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its 
Antiquities, Biography. Geography, and Natural History. By Wasious 
Writers. Edited by Wm. Smrru, LL.D., Editor of the CTassical and 
Latin Dictionaries. With Illustrations, Vols. II. and III. (completing 
the work), medium 8vo. £3 3s. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Archbishop of York. Howson, Rev. T. S., D.D. 
Bishop of Calcutta. Huxtable, Rev. E., M.A. 
Bishop of Caeser and Bristol. ones, Rev. Basil, M.A. 


Rev. Altred MLA. 
-L., M.A. 


Bonar, Rev. Horatius, D.D. 
Brown, Rev. M.A. 
Browne, Archdeacon, M.A 
Browne, “rofessor Harold, ‘B.D. 
Bullock, Rev. W.T., M.A 

Clark, Rev. Samuel, M. A. 
Cook, Rev. F.C., M.A. 

Davies, Liewellyn, M.A. 
Day, Rev. G.E., D.D. 
Deutsch, Em: 

Drake, Rev: M.A. 
Eddrup, Rev. E. P., M.A. 

Farrar, Rev. F. w.. MAL 
Fergusson, James, F.K.S. 
Ffoulkes, Edward S., M.A. 
Garden, Rev. Francis, M.A. 
Gotch, Rev. W., LL.D. 

Grove. George. 

Hackett, B., D.D. 
Hawkins, Rev. Ernest, B.D. 
Hayman, Rev. Hen Nan 
Hessey, Rev. T.A 

Hornby, a 
Houghton, Ww. M.A 


Layard, A. H., D.C.L., ee. 
Leathes, Rev. Stanley 

Lightfoot, Professer, 
Marks, Professor D. V 

Meyrick, Rev. Frederick, M.A. 
Oppert, Professor. 

Orger, Rev. E. R., M.A. 
Ormerod, Archdeacon, M.A. 


Perowne, Rev. J. J. S., 
Perowne, Rev. T. 

Phillott, Rev. H. W. A. 
Poole, E. Stanley, M.R.A 

Poole, R. Stuart, M.R.S. mg 
Porter, Rev. J. L., M.A. 
Pritchard, Rev. C has., M.A, 
Rawlinson, Professor G., M.A. 
Rose, Rev. H. J., B.D. 

Selwyn, tolessor W.., B.D. 
Smith, William, LL.D. 

Stanley, D.D. 

Stowe, Rev. Calvin E., D.D. 
Thompson, Rev. J. P., D.D. 
Thrupp, Rev. J. F., M.A. 
3. P., LL.D. 
Tristram, Rev. Hi. B., M.A. 
Twisleton, Hon. Edw., T.B., M.A. 
Venables, Rev. Edmund, 
Westcott, Rev. B. F., M.A. 

w ordsworth, Rev. C., D.D. 
Wright, William A, M.A.” 


In consequence of the pont importance of many of the subjects contained in the, 
later letters of the alphabet, it has been found necessary to extend % work to ) three’ 


volumes instead of comprising it in two, as originally 


this extension will add _—— to the value and usefulness of the work. It bas also 


enabled the Editor to give, att 


e end of the Third Volume, an Appendix to Volume i 


containing important articles on Natural History, as well as 


in the First 


, such as * Antichrist,” ** Baptism,” and “ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 


TALES of a WAYSIDE INN. By Henry 


Wapswortn Lonoretirow. With a New Steel Portrait of the Author. Fep. 8vo. printed 
on toned paper, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A Cheap Edition of the above is now ready, Is. 


NEW LIBRARY SHAKESPEARE. 


THE PLAYS and POEMS of WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Hi Sr. x. With copious Notes, Glossary, 
Life, &c. In 4 vols. demy 8vo. loth, each 830 » 


This Re-issue will be complete in Four 10s. 6d. Vols.,each a ing 830 
from a new type on superfine tinted 


tly printed 
paper, to be pul as follows, viz. : 


Vous. I. and II., now ready. Vor. III., November. Vor. IV., December- 


‘THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL FOR 1864, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danret Deror. 


With Portrait, and 100 Original Illustrations by J. D. Watson, engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers. 4to. superb cloth binding, gilt edges, x18. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Illustrated by 


Maclise, Mulready, Creswick, Stanfield, and Millais. 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 2ls.; 
morocco elegant or antique, 31s. 6d. 


THE PARABLES of OUR LORD. With 


20 large by J. d py the Broth and 
nted on fine paper. to. clo , and edges, uniform w r's 
of English Landscape,”’ 21s. 


ee ry Geto of the Engravings only,on India paper, half-imperial mounts, in a 


“In these designs we have much of Mr. Millais’ finest work, whilst Messrs. Dalziel have raised 
the ch ot wood ying by their exact and admirable translations.” —Keader. 


SIR GUY DE GUY. By RATTLEBRAIN. 


Tilustrations by H. K. Browne. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
price 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, F.L.8. 


OUR GARDEN FRIENDS and FOES. A 
trations by J; W. Wood, Smith, &¢. Crown évo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. immed 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 


for 1864. With an Illuminated Title Page and Frontispiece, and 100 Illustrations. Edited 
by Rocrreves. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE SCRAP-BOOK. 


600 Illustrations. Folio, with a cover printed in colourg, 5s.; coloured, 10s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES of ROB ROY. By 


James Gaant. Illustrated by Pasquier. Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES and TALES. 


With 80 Illustrations by A. W. Bayes. Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


EVERY LITTLE BOY’S BOOK. With 


265 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MAY YOU LIKE IT. By the Rev. C. B. 


Tayier. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MARMADUKE MERRY. By W. H. G. 


Kixestox. With many Illustrations. Fep. svo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DOGS and their WAYS. By the Rev. 


Cuanras Wiuttiams. Illustrated. Fep. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE STANLEY’S LIFE in the WOODS. 


Narrated by Hussexr. With 4 Illustrations. Fep. svo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN HARP;; or, Hymns, Rhymes, 
D. Watson, 


and Songs for the Young. With 52 Illustrations by J. &c. Square 12mo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ” “ 


BRITISH SOLDIERS, 


VOLUNTEERS. With 24 pages of Coloured Illustrations. ito. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER. By Ayye 


Bowmas. Illustrated. Fep. vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


MRS. JONES’S EVENING PARTY. By 


Eoucwp Rovriesce. With 9 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. fancy boards, Is. 


LONDON: FARRINGDON STREET. 
NEW YORK: % WALKER STREET. 


SAILORS, and. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I 
Dyce’s Shakespeare. 


THE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. A New Edition, to be completed in 
ight Volumes, demy 8vo. 


This Edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857; on the 
contrary, it will present a text very materially altered and amended from 
beginning to end, with a large body of critical Notes almost entirely new; 
and with a Glossary, in which the language of the poet, his allusions to 
customs, &c., will be fully explained. 


To be published every alternate Month. Vol. I., with Portrait, now ready. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


WORKS. A New Edition, containing all the Poems formerly published 
in seven volumes. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. [Now ready. 


Vor. I—LYRICS, ROMANCES, MEN AND WOMEN............ 7s. Od. 
»  IL—TRAGEDIES, AND OTHER PLAYS 8s. Od. 


» IJIL—PARACELSUS, CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER- 
DAY, AND SORDELLO ° 7s. 6d. 


The Volumes are sold separately. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 


POETICAL WORKS, including “ Aurora Leigh.” Sixth Edition, 
4 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. [Nert week. 


SPORT in NORWAY, and WHERE to FIND 


IT. Together with a short Account of the Vegetable Productions of the 
Country. To which is added, a LIST of the ALPINE FLORA of the 
DOVRE FJELD, and of the NORWEGIAN FERNS. By M. R. 
Baryarp, B.A., late Chaplain to the British Consulate, Christiana, 
Norway. Post 8vo. with Illustrations. Next week. 


VATICAN SCULPTURES. Selected and 


Arranged in the Order in which they are found in the Galleries. Briefly 
Explained by Ropert MacPHERSON, Rome. 18mo. with Illustrations, 


price 5s. [Now ready. 


vI 
-CURIOSITIES of INDO-EUROPEAN TRA- 


DITION and FOLK LORE. By Wa rer K. KEL y. 1 vol. post 
8vo. 8s. 6d. ready. 


THE POCKET DATE BOOK; or, Classified 


Tables of Dates of the Principal Facts, Historical, Biographical, and 
Scientific, from the Beginning of the World to the Present Time. By 


Wituiam L. R. Cates. Post 8vo. 5s. (Now ready. 


Charles Lever’s New Serial. 


LUTTRELL of ARRAN. By Cuartes Lever. 


With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” In Monthly Parts, 1s. 
[No. I. on December 1. 


Ix 


NEW NOVELS. 
SIR GOODWIN’S FOLLY: a Story of the 


Year 1795. By ArntHur Locker. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


THE TOWN of the CASCADES. By 


Micnaet Bani, Survivor of the O'Hara Family, and Author of 
several of the “ O’Hara Tales.” 2 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


Anthony Trollope’s New Novel. 


RACHEL RAY. By Aytuony 


2 vols. post 8vo. [Fourth Edition, now ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF WM. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL 


OF 


THE DISCOVERY 


OF THE 


SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits and Map, and numerous Illustrations chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant, 21s. 


[On December 15 


PROFESSOR * AYTOUN’S LAYS of the 


SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. With Illustrations | 
designed by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. Engraved on Wood in the highest | 


style of the Art by John Thompson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, J. W. 
Whymper, J. Cooper, W. T. Green, Dalziel Brothers, E. Evans, 
J. Adam, &c. Illustrated Edition, small 4to. printed on toned paper, 
bound in gilt cloth, 21s. 


THREE MONTHS in the SOUTHERN 


STATES. April—July 1863. By Lieut.-Col. Fremantwe, of the 
Coldstream Guards. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


THE DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 


By SamMvuEL Warren, Q.C., D.C.L. New Edition, with Illustrations, | 
1 Vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: being an Index | 


to nearly One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Names of f Places, &e., with | 


their Latitudes and Longitudes as given in “Keith Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas,” together with the Countries and Subdivisions of the Countries 
in which they are situated. 1 large vol. 8vo. (Jn the press. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the IN- 


vA as of the CRIMEA. New Edition, being the Fourth. Vols. I. 
and II., 32s. 


In the copious Notes which are inserted in this Edition, the Author deals with questions 
arising out of controverted matters of fact, and produces authority substantiating disputed 
= ; but not a word has been withdrawn from the Text, and not a word has been added 


HORACE’S ART of POETRY; with a 


Translation in Prose and Verse. By the Very Rev. ee en B.D., 
Dean of Dromore, &c. Small 8vo. Roxburgh binding, 2s. 6d. 


TARA: a Mahratta Tale. By Captain 


MeEapows Taytor, M.R.I.A., Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 
8 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ Thus the reader may be sure, in the first Place, that he has before him a genuine book, in 
which the temper, tenets, and usages of the old Indian races rately portrayed; and 
that, quite apart from its claims as an attractive story, it is an authentic account of phases and 
vicissitudes through which India has really passed. . ‘or Ly action, in fact, we have 
seldom CaS a better story, or one which is more full of inciden ts, sanguinary, trenchant, and 
robust." —7Zimes. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AM- 
BROSIANZ. People’s Edition, with Portraits. In 12 Monthly Parts, 
each Is, Now publishing. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER- LYTTON’S 


NOVELS. Library Edition. Printed from a large and readable type. 
In 41 vols. of a convenient and handsome form, each 5s. 


THE CAXTONS. 2 vols. EUGENE ARAM. 2vols. 

MY NOVEL. 4 vols. ZANONI. 2 vols. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 4vols. | PELHAM; or, Adventures of 2 Gentleman. | 

DEVEREUX. 2 vols. 2 vols. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPETI. 2 vols. THE DISOWNED. 2 vols. 

RIENZI, THE LAST OF THE ROMAN PAUL CLIFFORD. 2vols. - 
TRIBUNES. 2 vols. 

LEILA, AND CALDERON. 1 vol. ERNEST MALTRAVERS. First Part. 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 2 vols. 2 vols. 

HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE SAXON Ditto, Second Part (i.e. ALICE). 2 vols. 
KINGS. 2 vols. NIGHT AND MORNING. 2 vols. 

THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 1 vol. | LUCRETIA. 2 vols. 


THE ATLAS to HISTORY of EUROPE: 


109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, _: and Sea-Fights. | 
Constructed by A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S.E. ith Vocabulary of 


Military and Marine Terms. 4to, bound in cloth. Library Edition, 


! in ROMAN LAW. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 


£3 3s.; People’s Edition, 31s. 6d. 


and English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession of Great 
Britain. By AGNEes SrrickLanp. With Portraits and | 
Vignettes. 8 vols. post 8vo. £4 4s. 


A GLOSSARY of NAVIGATION.  Con- 


taining the Definitions and Propositions of the Science, Explanation of © 
‘Terms, and Description of Instruments. By the Rev. J. B. Harzorp, 


M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Chaplain and Naval Instructor, | 


R.N. Crown 8vo. illustrated with Diagrams, 6 S. 


| SIR E. B. LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 


“CAXTONIANA: a Series of Essa says on Life, 


Literature, and Manners. By the Author of “ Caxtons,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD: 
SALEM CHAPEL. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
THE RECTOR and the DOCTOR’S FAMILY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE SCOT ABROAD, and other Miscellanies. 
| By Joun Hitt Burrox, iulhae of “The Book-Hunter.” 1 vol. 
small (Jn the press. 


In Three different Forms. 


HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Commence- 


ment of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. By 
Sir ALIson, Bart.,D.C.L. A New Library Edition 
the Tenth), 14 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and a copious Index, 
£10 10s. Crown 8vo. Edition, 20 vols. £6. People’s —e 12 vols. 
closely printed in double columns, £2 8s., and Index Volume, 3s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of GEOLOGY: a 


Review of the Aim, Scope, and Character of Geological Enquiry. By 
Davin F.R.S.E., &e. (In the press. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of POLLOK’S 
COURSE of TIME. Large 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s. 


“There has been no modern poem in the any language, Xf the class to which the ‘ Course 
3. Time’ belongs, since Milton wrote, that cai com! o it. Inthe present instance the 
artistic of voter, Clayton, Bul and Woods have 
been emplo; in ion. he sublimity anguage, ually exquisite 
illustrations, all which are of the class.” —Lell’s Messenger. 


ALISON’S CONTINUATION of the HIS- 


TORY of EUROPE, 1815-1852. People’s Edition, in 1 Monthly Parts, 
each 1s. [Now publishing. 


THE NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. a 4 


Edition, complete in 3 vols. each 6s.—viz.: ADAM BEDE; THE 
ry FA the FLOSS ; SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS 


TALES from BLACKWOOD. Each Volume 


sold separately, 1s. 6d. 12 vols. cloth, 18s, 


LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut.- 
Col. . B. Hamuey. Crown 8vo. with 13 Illustrations by the Author, 
price 6s. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER 
MAJESTY 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
oes. A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By 
. Kerru Jounston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physical 
Alas,” &c. With a complete ‘Index of easy reference to each Map 
separately, comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas. 
Imperial folio, half-bound in ‘russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 
A Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 


“ No one can look Mr. Keith Johnston's pew Atlee without coving that 
has ever been in this country." itis the Best 


With Com- 
pang} Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By 

rd MACKENZIE, one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land. 8vo. 12s. 


‘HIGHWAY LAW: a Manual for the use of 


Waywardens, Clerks, and Surveyors ; to which are added Notes, Forms, 
Cases and Statute ; Hints as to Road-making, and a complete System 
of the Accounts necessary to be kept. By Hinam A. Owstoy, Author 
of “The Highway Act, 1862: its Objects amd Uses.” Crown 8yo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; ann 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN 


& CO”S NEW LIST. 


Vol. 3, completing the Comedies. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. _ Edited by 


Groncs Crank, M.A., and W. Anos Waicat, M.A., Trinity College, | 


Cambridge. 
Vol. 4 will be published on March 24, 1864. To be completed in 8 volumes, 10s. 6d, each. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE — No. L. (for DECEMBER | 


1863) is now ready. 1s. 
Contents: 
I. THE, HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS; a Story of Two Families. By Hexry | 
Kuwostey, Author of * Austin Elliot,” &e. 
Chapter VI.—James Burton's Story : The Preliminaries to the Momentous Exe | 
dition to Stanlake. 
» .VIT.—The Battle of Barker's 


V. Burton's Story: The Immediate Results of the Expedition | 


Stanlake. 
IX.—Sir Hillyar. 
i. ROBERT GOULD SHAW. By Mrs. Gascetr. 
Ill. LETTERS ON INDIA FROM A COMPETITION WALLATI. 
Letter VII.—About Calcutta and its Climate ; with Serious Inferences. 
IV. THE VIGIL OF ALL SOULS. To my Friend on his Wedding-Night. 
Vv. A WORD MORE ABOUT SPINOZA. By Marruew Annotp. 
VI. DEAD MEN WIIOM I HAVE KNOWN; or, Recollections of Three Cities. 
By the Editor, the Rev. Dr. James Kipp. 
VII. ONE DAY. By G. Rosserti. 
VIL.“ THE LAST VOICE FROM THE CRIMEA.” By Tuomas Hvcues, 
IX. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part Il. Chapters 1V. and V. 


Vol. VIII., handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE, the ARTIST; with 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings. By +0 Aine Gucarist, ‘Author of the 
“Life of William Etty, R.A.” Illustrated from Blake’s own Works, in Facsimile and 
in Photography. 2 vols. medium 8vo. cl 3 

“ These delightful volumes will have a deep charm to the artist, the metaphysician, the 

to all, in short, who care to look through the worn and 

and heights of our nature. Their tone is admiring and sympathetic, as it should 

reader may not agree precisely with their estimate of the rugged, original, devout, pereevering 

artist ; but if he hasa real eye for the beauty which transcends prettiness, he will find much t 

charm him in the copious illustrations derived from Blake's Works, and for the letterpress, we 

do not envy the composure of the reader who is quite unmoved by the epee which it draws of 

the grand old man, who in poverty and adversity was true to the guidance which he believed to 

be a light from Heaven, put his trust in God, worked steadily on, and prayed.” —Guardian. 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Tuomas Wootyer. Fep. 
8vo. 5s. 

“*My Beautiful Lady’ is worthy to be called a poem. 

utterance of a strong, pure, earthly love 


It is a Living and beautiful 
Such a work as y Beautiful Lady’ 


deserves to be judged by a high standard. Itis clearly the product of no ial hour, buta highly | 


conceived and faithfully executed task—self-imposed, and prompted by that inward yearning 
to utter great thoughts, and a wealth of he fitness feeling which is poetic genius. No man can 
this poem without bei anes pe 4 the fitness and finish of the workmanship, so to speak, 
as well as by the ding loftiness of thought which pervades the wae.” 

“ This volume before us demonstrates at once that he is a poet—every atom as unmistakably. 
Among the very few poets of the day he takes his place. It abounds in beauties of thought, 
~ It indicates a power in the ‘author that assures us he may readily, if 

even more enduring evidences of apie cel Gar with his pen asa poet than (rarel 
gied iiiough ~~ is in that strangely contrasting art ever carve out of marble w 
chisel as a sculptor.” —Sun. 


JANET’S HOME; a Novel. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


“ Never did a more charming family appear on the canvas, and most skilfully and felicitously 
have their characters been portrayed. Each ca nage of the fireside is a finished portrait, 
distinct and lifelike ; Janet Scott, ihe eldest daughter, is the narrator of the history, and very 


simply, and very naturally, and very delightfully has wg fulfilled her task. The future before | 
tf becoming the the Miss Austin Austin of her generation.—Sun. 


her, as a novelist, is that o 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. By Danrer 


Wiusow, LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University Colless, 
Toronto; Author of * Prehistoric Man,” &c. Second Edition, revised ee | pear re- 
written, with numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. cloth, 36s. his day. 


TREATISE on the FISHERY LAWS of the UNITED KING- 


DOM, ineluding the Lawsof Angling. By Jamzs Pargnson, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. (This day. 


VINCENZO; or, Sunken Rocks. By Joun | RUsrIst, Author 
of * Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Antonio,” &c. 3 vols. £1 11s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND. By Witttam 


Fep. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


STORIES of NUMBER NIP. By Marx Lemon. 


Illustrations by Charles Keene. 


With 6 
(Nearly ready. 


BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems, By the Hon. RopEn Nort. 


Fep. 3vo. cloth, 7s. 


GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL LAW of ENGLAND. 


J.F Sreraex, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- ecorde 


THE METHOD of the DIVINE GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL 
and MORAL. By James M'Cosu, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
Queen's University for Ireland. Eighth Edition, 8vo. 10s. a 


“ A detailed life of the greatest man of the greatest century of the Gyttin Era.” 
Saturpay Review. 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND, , Emperor of the 
Rome L. of Balliol College, Inner Temple. 


** The merits of Mr. Kin "s book are real and sterling...... It is a book which shows real 
power, an is power without extrav: He shows an bo me gd of the time with 
which he has immediately to do...... fe shows a full 
of whom he writes, without any — hero-worship, — tendency to conceal or to extenuaté 
the darker features ot his character.’’—Saturday Revie 


* The ground, therefore, which Nir, Kington as taken pomsaton of in the present volume | | 


may be tairly considered unoecupied, and the work warm welcome from the his- 
torical student. The author has evidently sought out, with ox utmost diligence and industry, 
every avilable source of information; and the style, though somewhat diffuse. is vigorous and | 


ing.” —Atheno-um. 
© The work indicates great labour and research, 4 le is graceful and stately, as is suited | 


to the knight! nts which cross its pages...... style, 
historical ing terse, dignified, fond He has, | 
good amount of Sudicious Tessarch om his subject. Bull. 


ten surface of things into the de a 


and’ Metaphysics in the 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Uniformly printed, with Vignette Titles, by Woolner, Holman Hunt, Millais, iat Paton, &e. 
Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 78. 6d. ; extra morocco, 10s. 6 


1. THE GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS and 
LYRICAL, POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected by F. T. Parenarr. 


2, THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the best Poets. 


Selected by Coventry Parmore. Sixth Thousand. 


| 3. THE FAIRY BOOK: The best Popular Fairy Tales. Selected 


and Rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax.” 


« THE BOOK of PRAISE. From the*best English Hymn 


Writers, Selected by Roonpext Parmer. Fourteenth Thousand. 


5. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. From this World to 


| that which is to Come. By Bunyan. 


| 6. BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD and EVIL. 


With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Atois Wrionr, M 
| 


(THE WATER BABIES. By Professor With 


2 Illustrations by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 7s. 6d. 


THE LADY of LA GARAYE. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Gilt cloth, with 2 Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


THE POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GOBLIN MARKET and OTHER POEMS. By 


Rosserti. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


OUR YEAR. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 


| numerous omene Cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR KINGSLEY’S HEROES; 


Tales. With 8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


RUTH and HER FRIENDS. 


leaves, 3s. 6d 


DAYS of OLD. Stories from Old English History. 


Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” Cloth, gilt leaves, ae. 6d. 


“AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and HOLIDAYS. By 


Mrs. Otrpnanr. Cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


| LITTLE ESTELLA, and other TALES for the YOUNG. 


Cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


DAVID, KING of ISRAEL; a History for the Young. By 


J. Wasene, Cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


MY FIRST JOURNAL. By Georerana M. Crarx. Cloth, 
gilt leaves, 3. 6d. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY for the YOUNG. New 


Edition, with Frontispiece, fep. 8vo. cloth, 53. 


ESSAYS by the Late GEORGE BRIMLEY, M.A. With 


Portrait. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
WESTWARD HO! By the Rev. Cuartes Krnestry. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HYPATIA. By the Rey. Cartes Kines.ey. 


Second 


With 
or, Greek Fairy 
A Story for Girls. Cloth, gilt 
By the 


Crown 8vo. 


‘TWO YEARS AGO. By the Rev. Cuartes Krvestey. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 

ALTON LOCKE. By the Rey. Cnartes Kinestry. Crown 
8vo. 

GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By Heyry Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 63 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Fep. 8vo. ds. 


LESSONS of LIFE and GODLINESS. Second Edition. By 
C.J. Vavenan, D.D. Fep.8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


WORDS from the GOSPELS. By C. J. Vavenay, D.D. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE of FAITH. By Arcupracon Harr. Second 


Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“THE PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. F. D. Mavnice, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


_PAULI'S CTURES of OLD ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 
of an INVALID. By Grorce Witson, M.D. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6¢. 


RAYS of SUNLIGHT for DARK DAYS. With a Preface 
by C.J. Vavenax, D.D. Third Edition, 18mo. cloth extra, red leaves, 3s. 6d. 


/ARCHER BUTLER’S SERMONS. First Series. Fifth 


Edition, 12s. Second Series, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By Ricnarp 


| Cugyevix Taencn, D.D., Archbishop Designate of Dublin. $vo. 12s. 


ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. By R. ©. Trencu, D.D., 
| Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. 4s, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Low & Co. beg to intimate that their new Premises, No. 14 Ludgate 
Hill, being nearly ready, they hope to remove their Business in the course 
of the ensuing Month; in the meantime, they are prepared to execute all 
Orders, either for their own Publications, or Importations from America. 


A GOOD FIGHT in the BATTLE of LIFE: a Story founded 
on Facts. Reprinted, by permission, from “ Cassell’s Family Paper.” Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MY MISCELLANIES. By Author of “The 
Woman in White,” “ No Name,” “ The Dead Secret.” Now first collected. 2 vols. post 


FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. Marron. Fourth 


SIGNALS of DISTRESS, in Refu fages ax and Houses of Charity ; 
among the Fallen, the Vicious, ani the LS ve Missionaries travel, and 25 
Good Samaritans clothe the naked. By Buancuarp Jernoxp, Author of “The Lite of 

errold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


THE GENTLE LIFE: Essays = Aid of _the Formation of 


Character of Gentlemen and G Crown 8vo. 
(Just ready. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DR. LYMAN 
BEECHER, D.D. Post 8vo. with Illustrations. (Just ready. 


A WALK from JOHN O’GROAT’S to LAND’S END. With 


Notes by the Way. By Exincu Bunnirt. Post 8vo. (Just ready, 


DOCKYARD ECONOMY and NAVAL POWER, By P. Baray, 
Author of “The Dockyards and Shipyards of the Kingdom.” With Photographs of the 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE: a Novel. By Jomn Saunpers. An | 


New Editi With Steel Engravings from a Water-colour Drawi 
Teun. Porming Vol. of Low's Favounrre ~ 


THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST of PUBLICATIONS 
suitable for PRIZES and PRESENTS. With Steel-plate and Wood-cut Specimens. 
Small 4to. ornamental w: 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
THE STORY of MR. WIND and MADAM RAIN. Translated 


from the Fach of Pavt pe Mcsset, by permission of the Author. By E. M 
PEACE. - 30 Illustrations on Wood, drawn by Charles Bennett. Small 8v0. beve lied 


STANTON GRANGE; or, Life at a Private Tutor’s. By the 
Rev. C. J. en Author of “ British Birds’ Eggs,” “Play Hours,” &c. With 


THE BLACK PANTHER;; or, a Boy’s Adventures among the 
Red Skins. By Sir Lascenxes yith Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE BOOK of BLOCKHEADS: How and what they Shot, 
got; said. had; How they did, and What they did not. By Cuanres Bexnert, Author of 
eTitth le Breeches,” xe. W Vith’ 28 Illustrations by the Author. 4to. cloth, 5s.; coloured 


7s. 


MORE FUN for OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. By Mary GILLEs, 


Author of “Great Fun.” With 24 large Paze Illustrations. 4to. cloth, 5s.; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE BLUE HOOD; a Story for Little People. By 
Tuomas Musen. With coloured Iilustration. Fep. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HARD CASH: a Romance. By Cuantes Reapg, Author of 


“ Never too Late to Mend.” 3 vols. post 8vo. (On Dec. 10, 


HANNAH THURSTON: a Romance. By Bayarp Taytor, 
US. Attaché at St. Petersburgh, Author of ** Views Afoot,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. tphis dap” 


PICKED UP at SEA. By Wii11am J. Srewarr, Author of 
“ Footsteps Behind Him.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NOT an ANGEL. By the Author of “Ethel.” 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 2is. 


THE STRONGES of NETHERSTRONGE. By Miss E. J. 


May, Author of “ Louis’ School Days."’ Post 8vo. (This day. 


THE OLD HOUSE in CROSBY SQUARE, By Henry Hort, 


Author of “ The King’s Mail.” 2 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 47 LUDGATE HILL. 
(Removing to 14.) 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SAVAGE AFRICA : being the Narrative of a Tour in 
ry h- Western, and North-Western Africa. With Notes on the Habits of the 
Gorilla ; on the. Existence of Unicorns | led Men ; on the ore Trade ; a 


in, Character, and on the fu 
Western By Fees. With ‘THhustrations by Messrs, Woltt 
and Zwecker, engraved by Daiziel; and a'Map. 1 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorce Henry Lewes. 
New Edition, partly re-written, | vol. 8vo. 16s. 


QUEENS of SONG: being Memoirs at some of the most 


Celebrated Female Vocalists who have appeared on the Lyric 5 from the Ear! 

Days of the Opera to the Present Time. Towhich is added # Chro Lin ofai tne 
that have been performed in Europe. By Ex.ten Gonaxnenns Crarrox. With 

6 Portraits, engraved on Steel. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS of SOCIETY. Sixteen i 
in Outline, designed ya eral Richard Doyle, engraved by Dalziel. With ve 


LONDON PEOPLE, from Life. By 
Illustrations. Fep. 4to. elegantly bound, 7s. 64, 


Bennett. ‘With numerous 


BATTLE-FIELDS of the SOUTH, from BULL RUN to 


OUR OLD HOME. By Narsanret Hawrnorne, Author of 
“The Scarlet Letter,” “Transformation,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ICELAND: its Scenes and Sagas. Sabine 
M.A. With 35 Illustrations, and a Map. Royal 8vo. elegantly bound, gilt top, 286. 


THE SPORTING RIFLE and its PROJECTILES. By 
With 3 Plates, demy 8vo. 


ON LIFE and DEATH. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
on Anatomy and 


Four Lectures delivered at the 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Mrs. Harrrer Marrinzav. 
New Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS and SERVICES of the EIGHTY-THIRD REGI- 

MENT (County of Dublin), from 1793 to 1863; including the Campaigns of the Resin Regiment 

in the West Indies, Africa, the Peninsula, Ceylon, Canada, Edited by 
Brevet-Major E. W. Bray, 83rd ‘Demy 8¥o. 83. 


ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. By Horme Lez, 
Author of “ Against Wind and Tide,” © Sylvan Holts Daughter” ae. 3 vols. post 8v0. 


LEO: a Novel. wats Dezrox Coox, Author of “ Paul Foster's 
Daughter, 


&e. 3 vols. 


JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION to AFGHANISTAN 
in 1887, | With an Account of the Country and People. iy H. W. Buuusw, Medical 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Profesor GERVINUS. 


Translated under the Author's superintendence, by . Buxnxerr. 2 vols. demy svo. 
Price 24s. 


WINTER WEAVINGS: Poems. By Isapetta Law. Dedi- 
With some Lines, by Banay Connwari, 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 
ADVENTURES of ALFAN; or, the Magic Amulet. By 


Joun Horme Burrow, B.A. With 8 Illustrations by J. D. Watson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE TRUE, PATHETIC HISTORY of POOR MATCH. By 
Hogar of, Legends from Fairy, Lands,” Wepderfal, Adventure 
Walter Crane. Fep. 20. 6d. 


MAUD LATIMER : a Tale for Ro. f People. By the Hon. 
Illustrations. 6d. 


Aveousra Berugit. ith4 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasxett, Author of “A Dark 


Night's Work,” “ Mary Barton,” &c. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MOORS and the FENS. Dr F. G. Trarrorp, Author 
of “City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” &e, “ With 5 Lilustrations. Crown 8v 


AFTER DARK. By Cottins, Author of “The Woman 


in White,” &c. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY & EVANS. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 


From the Collection of Mr. Punch. By Jonn Leecu. A New Series (being 
the Fourth), 12s., uniform with the preceding volumes, all of which are on sale, and 
may be had separately. ‘I'he complete Work is also published, handsomely bound with 
gilt edges, in 2 vols. 31s. 6d. each, either of which may be had separately. 


CARTOONS from PUNCH. By 


TennieL. With Explanatory Notes by Mark Lemon. Large folio volume, 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. {December 10. 


UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE. 
(PHE BOOK of the ROYAL HORTICUL- 


TURAL SOCIETY. By Anprew Murray, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 1 vol. large 4to. 31s. 6d., or £2 12s. 6d. in morocco, printed in 
the highest style of art, and embellished with Photographs, Coloured Borders, 
Wood Engravings, &c., by LeiGuton, F.S.A., Thomas Scott, and 
others. 


“ The book itself is a noble specimen of art; the paper, and the illustra- 
tions, many of them in pl hy, deri it an t to every drawing-room, 
eminently calculated to advance the interests of the Association, the history, aims, and objects 
of which it details.” —A theneewn. 


NEW EDITION OF NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 
NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS, 


being Figures and Descriptions of the Species and Varieties of Ferns found in 
the United Kingdom. By THomas Moore, F.L.S. The Figures Nature-Printed by 
Henry Brapsury. 2 vols. royal 8vo. £3. 


“* We have here pictures of all our British kinds of Ferns, with their principal variations of 
form, presented to us with precisely the same appearance as would be exhibited if the living 
species were pressed flat upon sheets of white paper. The merest tyro may identify in a few 
minutes any species by simply placing the living seaf side by side with its portrait, which repro- 
duces it in the minutest detail and in its natural dimensions.”""— Quarterly Review. 


THE COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By Guperr A. A’Becket. With 20 Coloured Engravings and numerous 
Woodcuts by Joun Lezcn. Handsomely bound in 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 


THE COMIC HISTORY of ROME. By 


Gitpert A. A’BeckeT. With 10 Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts 
by Joun Leecn. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


TOM MOODY'S TALES. Edited by Marx 


Lemon. Illustrated by 12 large Drawings on Wood, anda sc jiece on Steel, 


by Hastot K. Browns. lecember 4. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. Being 


a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glen- 
gariff, Cork, &c.&c. By AN Oxonian. With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations on Wood by John Leech, 10s. 6d 


PUNCH’S TWENTY ALMANACKS, 1842 


to 1861. Bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


in which we can 


** It was a happy notion to reproduce a volume of these Almanacks for the last twenty years, 
trace their ife P up to Christ 1860." —Times. 


PUNCH'S POCKET-BOOK for 1864. With 
by John Leech, and numerous Woodcuts by John 


YOUNG TROUBLESOME ; or, Master 


Jacky’s Holidays. By Joun Leecu. Plain, 5s.; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGN TOUR of MESSRS. 


BROWN, JONES, and ROBINSON. What they saw and did in Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. By Rictako Doyte. A handsome 4to Volume, 
cloth extra, 21s. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ENGLISH. 


Ricnarp Doyte. With Extracts by Percivat Leigu from “ Pips's 


Diary.” egantly bound in half-morocco, 15s. 


HOW to LAY OUT a GARDEN. By 


Epwarp Kemp. (4 new Edition is in the press, and will shortly be published. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND FORTHCOMING 
WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MARK LEMON. 


ready at all Libraries. 


pair for the END, in 3 vols., is now 


NEW WORK BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


PASSAGES of a WORKING LIFE during 


HALF a CENTURY; with a Prelude of Early Reminiscences. By CHartes 
Knicut. To be comprised in Three Epochs, each forming a ome De 
I. Dec. 7. 


NEW EDITION. 


WORKS of DOUGLAS JERROLD. With 


an Introductory Memoir his Son, W. Brancnarp and Frontis- 
ieces on Steel by John Leech. This Edition will be published in Four Monthly 
ols., each 6s. Vols. I. and II. are published. 


NEW WORK BY MR. W. H. RUSSELL. 
CANADA: its Defences, Condition, and Re- 


sources. By W.H. Russett. I vol. uniform with “My Diary North and 
South.” [In December. 


A NEW NOVEL by SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


in Three Volumes, is in the press, and will shortly be published. 


NOW COMPLETE IN 22 VOLS. 4to. AND INDEX. 


ENGLISH CYCLOPDIA; a New 


Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Conducted by Cuaktes KniGut. The 
price of the complete work, in 22 volumes, exclusive of the Index, bound in cloth, is 
£12; and in double volumes, half-vound in morocco, £14 4s, Either division may be 
had separately. 


“ The ‘ English Cyclopedia’ is a work that, as a whole, has no superior, and very few equals 
of its kind; that, taken by itself, supplies the place of a small library; and, ha in 4 
library, is found to present many points of information are sought in vain in any other 
cyclopedia in the English language.”—Quarterly Review. 


[THE CYCLOPEDIA of ARTS and 


SCIENCES. 8 vols. cloth, £4 16s.; or bound in 4 vols. hali-morocco, £5 12s. 


[THE CYCLOPADIA of BIOGRAPHY. 


6 vols. cloth, £3; or bound in 3 vols. half-morocco, £3 12s. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA of NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. 4 vols. cloth, 42s.; or bound in 2 vols, half-morocco, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOP-EDIA of GEOGRAPHY. 


4 vols. cloth, 42s.; or bound in 2 vols. half-morocco, £2 10s. 


SYNOPTICAL INDEX to the FOUR 


DIVISIONS. 1 vol. 4to. uniform with the work, cloth, 6s.; half-bound 
morocco, 98. 


(CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND. 8 vols. large 8vo. £3 l6s. 6d., handsomely bound in 
cloth, Hlustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, and Dedicated 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


“ We very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s volumes to the readers whom they seek. We 
know of no history of England so free from prejudice, so thoroughly honest and impartial, so 
stored with facts, fancies, and illustrations, and therefure none so well adapted for school or 

ngland. 


college as this * Popular History of E theneeum. 


RE-ISSUE of PUNCH, from its Commence- 


ment in 1841 to the end of 1860. The following Volumes are already pub- 
lished, in boards, each 5s., Vols. 1 to 33, in cloth, gilt edges : — 


8. d. a. d. 
Vol. 1841)... 0 Vols. 16 and 17 (1819)... 10 6 
Vols. 2 and 3 (1312) 6 Vols. 18 and 19 (180)... ase 6 
Vols. 4 and 5 (1843) 6 Vols. 20 and 21 (1851).. 6 
Vols. 6 and 7 (1544) 6 | Vols. 22 and 23 (1852).. 6 
Vols. 8 and 9(1545) .. 6 Vols, 24 and 25 (1s35).. 6 
Vols. 10 and 11 (1816)... 6 Vols. 26 and 27 (i854)... 6 
Vols. 12 and 13 (1847)..... eee 6 Vols. 28 and 29 (1855).. 6 
Vols. 14 and 15 (1818)... 6 Vols. 30 and 31 (1356) 6 

Vols. 32 and 33 (1857) ..cccccseeeeeceees 10s. 6d. 


*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separatcly. 


“ We observe with satisfaction that a re-issue of our pleasant friend ‘Punch’ is in progress. 
It will preserve much that we would not willingly let die."—Quarterly Review. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


A CHRONICLE of ENGLAND from s.c. 55 (THE NEW TESTAMENT; illustrated with 
printed, price 101-10s-; half moroceD, gilt top, te the Hoxburghe style. 


and printed in colours by Epmunp Evans (: 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- MmHE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of the 


AND, from the Accession of James the Second. Library Edition, with Portrait and 
brief Memoir (calf, vols. 808. CHURCH of ENGLAND: printed at the Crrswick Press, and ornamented throughout 
5 vols. 80s. | with Arabesque Borders adapted from Grornor 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- ORAL EMBLEMS from J. CATS and 


LAND, from the Accession of James the Second. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait and | 
lo R. FARLIE; the Woodcut Ornaments and Illustrations by J. Le F.S.A., 
brief Memoir (calf, 4l. 4s.) 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. | Text by R. avs, IGHTON, 


revised (morocco, 525. 6.) 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, YRA GERMANICA, Finsr Serms; with 


! 
r 
GHA KSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and SI- LYRA GERMANICA. Translated by Miss 
MILES, Text in Black and Gold, illuminated in the Missal Style by 1. N. Humrunrys. CATHERINE WINKWORTH. New Edition of the FIRST and SECOND SERIES 
Tiird Edition, in massive Carved COVETS ....cesceeeeeeeeeersseseeseseneeee Square post Svo. 21s. (morocco antique, 12s. 6d. cach ; calf antique, 10s. 6d. each)......-....Each Sgnigs, fep. 8vo. 58. 
TALES of the GODS and HEROES. By YRA SACRA: Hymns, Odes, and F rag- 
the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Seoond Eution, with 6 Landeoage om | 


TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By LYRA _ EUCHARISTICA ; Hymns and 


the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Third Edition, revised ........+++++ Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. Verses on the Holy Communion. Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 
| (morocco antique, 12s. 6d.; calf antique, 10s. 6d.) Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


[LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT. (HOR ALE-BOOK for ENGLAND: Hymns 


ROME ; with Ivry and the Armada (morocco, 108. 6d.) ...seeecseseeeeees 16mo, 4s. 6d. : ptr he Ge by Mies C KWORT 
| ransla’ rom the German . WINK Tunes compiled and edi 
Prof. W. 8. BENNETT, and by OfTO GOLDSCHMIDT (half morocco, 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ep. Ato, ies. 6. 
ty THOUGHTS, and SONGS. Printed (and ornamented by the Author) in 


TALES and STORIES by the Author of 
[HE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


AMY 4s. 6d. By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D.D. 
¢ Library Edition, with all the Original Engravings, Plates, and Maps (antique cal/, 4l. 


THE EARL’S DAUGHTER........ as.6d. | MARGARET PERCIVAL .......... 6s. 0d. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE.... 3s.6d- | LANETON PARSONAGE.......... 58.6d. 

4s.6d. | URSULA PEOPLE'S EDITION of CONYBEARE 


and HOWSON’S WORK on the LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. With 
and Maps (tree-calf a nd 


Is . ESSAYS. Traveller's Edition, with Portrait (calf, 30s.) 
| (YONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Intermediate Edition, with numerous Maps, Plates, and 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and  wooseuts morocco, or caf vols. equare crown 8vo. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Bilton, being Death (on, Sn, 
JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


(THE Rev. SYDNEY SMITHS WORKS. | 
People’s 


Edition, uniform with above (calf, Two Volumes in One, 13s.) Edition, with 11 Etchings and 83 Woodcuts .........csecceerseeceeerees Square crown 8vo. 2is. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


(THE WIT and WISDOM of the Rev.| THE, SEA, and its, LIVING WONDERS. 
the most memorabe in his Writing and Converge. | Chromo 


[TENNIEL'S EDITION of MOORE’S| THE, TROPICAL WORLD: | Popular 


Scientific Account of the Animal and Vegetalle Kingdoms in Equatorial 
LALLA ROOKH, with 69 Woodcut Illustrations from Original Drawings, and 5 Initial ] By the same Author. With 8 Chromolithographs and 172 Woodcuts............-+..+0 8vo. 2is, 
Pages of Persian Design (morocco, 428.) ....+-+++++ Fep. 4to. 


MPAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


HY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political; revised throughout, with 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in One Volume png | = 8vo. 1 7 Maps and 16 Steel (bound in calf, 13s.) Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


MMAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOW- 


and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: GRAMMAR, DICTIONARY, 
EERAGE, &c., with many useful Tables (bound in 
‘cp. Svo. 


8vo. 8s. 


type,with Portrait after Phillips, price 12s. cloth, gilt edges; or 
morocco. 


HEAPEST EDITION of MOORE’S PO- 


TICAL WORKS, complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. from Ruby Type, with Por- 
trait, m ze. 6d. cloth, gilt edges ; or 15s. elegantly bound in morocco. 


OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, includ-| {J AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


. HISTORY, or P of Animated Nature ; with 900 Woodcuts. Sixth 
ing the Author's lest Hotes andi Emendations, complete in One Site | milion, sevieed and Sepplemented by SPENCER COBBULD, M.D. 


E 
GAZETTEER, CHRONOLOGY, P! GE, 
calf, 13s.) ee 


KLIZA ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY BLAINE’S RURAL SPORTS: HUNTING, 
revised and enlarged Raition vo. | including reseatly waded from Onginal Designs by Joust Lascn..bvo. balf-bound, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, and GREEN. 
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[November 26, 1663. 


MESSRS. WALTON & MABERLY 
ARE PUBLISHING 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
FROM THE EARLIEST oa TO THE PRESENT 


By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
One of the Principal Contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 


Since Sir Walter Raleigh solaced his imprisonment in the Tower by the composition of his 
“ History of the World,” the Literature of Rogiend has pever achieved the work which he 
left unfinished. There have been * Universal Histories,” from the bulk of an encyclopedia to 
the most meagre outline, in which the annals of each nation are separately recorded; but 
without an attempt to trace the story of Divine Providence and human progress in one con- 
nected narrative. It is proposed to supply this want by a work. condensed enough to keep it 
within a reasonable size. but yet so full as to be free from the dry baldness of an epitome, and 
aiming at an organic unity of design. é 

The story of our whole race, like that of each separate nation, has “a basioning. » middle, 

H e Sacred 


e 
missions, to the remotest regions of the earth. In a word, as separate nistories reflect the 
detached scenes of human action and suffering, our aim is to bring into one view the several 
rts v hich assuredly form one great whole, moving onwards, under the guidance of Divine 
Providepes. to the us knowp end ordained in the Divine purposes. . 

The more striking facts of history—the rive and fall of empires, the achievements of warriors 
and heroes—the struzgles of peoples for their rights and freedom—the conflict between priest- 
craft and religious liberty—must needs stand out on the canvas of such a picture with the 
promivence they claim in the world itself. But they will not divert our attention from the 
mo ¢ quiet and influential working of science and art, social progress, and individual thought 
—the livins seed sown, and the fruit borne, in the field broken up by those outward changes. 

While specio! care will be bestowed on those periods and nations, the history of which is 
searcely to be found in any works accessible to the general reader, the more familiar parts of 
history will be treated in their aue progortion to the whole work. It will be found, we trust, by 
no means the least valuable part of the scheme that the portions of history which are gene- 
rally looked at by themselves—those, for example, of Greece and Rome, and of our own country 
—will be regarded from a common point of view with all the rest ; a view which may, in some 
cases, modify the conclusions drawn by classical purtiality and national pride. The spirit of the 
work—at least if the exeeution is true to the conception—will be equally removed from narrow 
partisanship «nd affected indifference. __ 

No paing will be spared to make this history scholarlike in substance and popular in style. 
It will be founded on the best authorities, ancient and modern. The vast progress recently 
made in historical avd critical investigations, the results obtained from the modern science 
of comparative philology, and the discoveries which have laid open new sources of information 
concerning the East, afford such facilities as to make the present @ fit epoch for our under- 


taking. 
The Work will be divided into three Periods, each complete in itself, and will form Eight 
Volumes in demy 8vo. 


I._ANCIENT_ HISTORY, Sacred and Secular; from the Creation to the Fall of the 
estern Empire, in a.p. 476. 2 vols. 
1Il._MEDIEVAL HISTORY, Civil and Ecclesiastical; from the Fall of the Western Empire 
tothe taking of Constantinople by the Turks,in a.p. 1453. 2 vols. 
IiL- a + “a HISTORY ; from the Fall of the Byzantine Empire to our own Times. 
vols. 
t vi be published in Monthly Parts, at 2s.; and Half-yearly Volumes, at 12s. 6d., cloth 


stlered. 
oe *4* Part I. on Monday, November 30, price 28. 


BARON LIEBIG’S WORKS. 


“ Side by side, as long as husbandry shall last, will these three names shine in 
co-equal glory :— Antoine Lavoisier, Humphry Davy, Justus Liebig. To 
Lavoisier belongs the noble initiation of the work; to Davy its splendid pro- 
secution; to Liebig its glorious consummation. Embracing in his masterly 
induction the results of all foregone and contemporary investigation, and sup- 
plying its large defects by his own incomparable researches, Liebig has built up 
on imperishable foundations, as a connected whole, the code of simple general 
laws on which regenerated agriculture must henceforth for all time repose.” 

INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion Report, 1862. 


LIEBIG’S NATURAL LAWS OF 
HUSBANDRY. 


1 vol. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
“This important volume contains the most recent and matured opinions of that distincuishea 
chemist to whom 1 is mainly indebted for wh claims she may put forward to be 
regarded as a science.’’—Spectator. 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS 0N MODERN 
AGRICULTURE. 


Small 8vo. 6s. 


“I am desirous to make the educated men of the nation acquainted with the princi 
blished by Chemi ion with of plants, the 
face. 


have been y 
of the fertility of soils, and the causes of their exhaustion.”"— 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS 
ON CHEMISTRY, 


In its Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Political Economy. 


Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, | vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


COMPANION TO D* LARDNER’S 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & ART. 


Small 8vo. cloth lettered, Vol. L., 3s. 6d. 


DR. LARDNER’S POPULAR TREATISE on PHYSIO- 


LOGY, entitled, ANIMAL PHYSICS; or, the BODY _ 


“ We can strongly recommend this volume, in and ar as 
an excellent, yet strictly popular view of Animal Physics—a subject which, we doubt not, must 
now become a part of general education, It is profusely illustrated with well-executed wood- 
sof preliminary instruction for those who are learned 
ons.” — Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 


It will form Two Volumes. each %. 6d. (uniform with the “ Museum,’’) illustrated 
Engravings on Wood, and handsomely bound in cloth. 4 we 
*,* Vol. 20n December 1, 1863. 


PROFESSOR MANSEL ON LOGIC. 


Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8v0. 10s. 6d. 


ARTIS LOGICH RUDIMENTA; 


From the Text of Aldrich, with Notes and Marginal References. 


By the Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROLEGOMENA LOGICA; 


An Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical 
Processes. 


By the same Author. 


8vo. ls. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY THE TEST 0F MORAL 


METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY; 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered in Magdalen College. 
By the same Author. 


8v0. 28. 


THE LIMITS OF 
DEMONSTRATIVE SCIENCE 


Considered in a Letter to the Rev. W. Whewell, D.D. 
By the same Author. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON AND OXFORD. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
ARISTOTLE. 


A NEW TRANSLATION, MAINLY FROM THE TEXT OF BEKKER. 


With an Introduction, a Marginal Analysis, and Explanatory 
Notes. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITIES, 


By the Rey. D. P. CHASE, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Principal of St. Mary Mall. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON AND OXFORD. 


Third Edition, corrected , with Appendix incorporated, 21s. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 


Founded on a Work prepared by J. W. Fradersdorff, Ph. Dr. 
of the Taylor {nstitution, Oxford. 
Revised, enlarged, and improved 


By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
HENRY BROWNE, M.A. 

Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chich 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may be had of the Publishers. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON AND OXFORD. 


PRESENT RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 


Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 2 vols. 15s. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY. 


By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 


The Additions may be had separately, 2s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON AND OXFORD. 


Price 1s. 


THE STORY 
THE MHOW COURT-MARTIAL. 


Recited by J. O. 
See CORNHILL MAGAZINE, November. 


LONDON: WALTON & MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET; 
AND IVY LANE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 6 CORNHILL. 
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Immediately, in 2 vols, imperial 4to. 


JERUSALEM EXPLORED; 


BEING 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN CITY, 


With upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, consisting of Views, Groundplans, and Sections. 


BY ERMETE PIEROTTI, 


DOCTOR OF MATHEMATICS; CAPTAIN OF THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS IN THE ARMY OF SARDINIA; ARCHITECT-ENGINEER TO HIS 
EXCELLENCY SOORRAYA PASHA OF JERUSALEM; AND ARCHITECT OF THE HOLY LAND. 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. T. G. BONNEY, M.A. é 


Tus important Work, the result of a scientific study of subterranean 
Jerusalem, prosecuted on the spot, during a residence of eight years, by | 
one qualified by a professional education to turn his opportunities to the | 
best account, will supply the Biblical Student with that which has been the 
great desideratum of all recent Archzologists, and will furnish, for the first , 
time, accurate data for a reconstruction of the city of Solomon, and for an 
identification of its topographical features, as described by Josephus and | 


other ancient authors, sacred and profane. 


The various remains of Jewish and Christian architecture will be fully 
illustrated by engravings, and in particular the subterranean conduits, 
aqueduets, and cisterns, excavated in the rock within the Temple area, and 


other parts of the Ancient City. 


The appointment of Dr. Pierotti as architect-engineer to the Pasha of 


*. Topographical Plan of Jerusalem as existing at present. 

2 ‘opographical Plan of Jerusalem with the following 
indications: opinion of Pierotti as to the City before the 
Captivity; the City rebuilt by Nehemiah; the City of 
Herod Agrippa and Adrian Capitolina) ; 

of R seen at the 


time; Traces “of “Channels, and, 20. 
Gate | 2h Front of the M 


FELLOW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


| Jerusalem, involving his professional employment in the Haram-es-Sherif — 

' the Temple Close, has allowed him free access to all the buildings and 

' substructures within the sacred enclosure, to which the European traveller 

has been permitted, at the most, only a hurried visit ; while his operations, 

in all parts of Jerusalem, as Surveyor for the various Christian communities, 

| and agent for the purchase of land, have put him in possession of a fund of 
_ information bearing on the ancient topography of the city. 


It is hoped that this Work, while of the greatest value to the scientific 


' Archeologist, will not be of less interest to the general reader, as its technical 
' details will be elucidated by copious Pictorial Illustrations. 


The Work will be published in two volumes, imperial quarto, and the price 


| to Subscribers whose names are received before December 10, 1863, will be 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


7. View of the Pool of Bethesda. 
i View of the Military Barrack of Mount Moriah, siti 
e the former site of the Tower Antonia. View of the 
rth- Western Angle of the Haram-es- 


19%. Restern View of Kubbet-es-sakharah, of Kubbet- 


3. Four ‘Sections of Ancient Jerusalem, showing the Under- 


os ——_—- with the comparison of the present | 


vel of the C 
4, The Towers Coancte and Mariamne (the Tower Hippicus 
is shut out of view by Phasaelus). 
5. Plan and Sections of the praral Caves, and of what is 
called the Cave of Jeremia! 
6. Views of the moet Caves, coal of the Cave of Jeremiah. 
+ Damascus Gate, 
Pool of Mamilia, or of the aes nts (according to Jo- 
sevhus) near the Monument of Herod at the West of the 


City 
Ancient Citadel of the Jebusites, afterwards that of David, 
— vow that of the Pisans. ‘The Fish Gate, now the 
Ja 
. Details of *Solomon’ 's Reservoirs at Etham of ancient ma- 
sonry: of the construction of auctions channels; of the 
Pools; and of the Well of Joa 
. Plan of the existins Mount Motinih (called by the Mussul- 
mans Jiaram-es-sherif), with indications of all the 
Underground Works and Channels discovered by Pierotti, 
with his opinions upon the Temple of Solomon and of 
Herod; upon the Tower Antonia and the channel for 


blood, 
12. Plan of land belonging to the ters of Sion, and of 
the subterranean passage ee with Moriah 
discovered by Pierotti; Sections rclating to this land and 
to Mount Moriah. 
13. Section of Kubbe :t-es-sakharah. 
the Golden Gu 
14. Section of the Mosque of El-Aksa and of Capitals. 
15. View of the Arch ot Ecce Homo, with the little Arch to the 
North discovered by Pierotti. 
16. aay —— ancient masoury, called the Ruins of the Tower 


View of the Interior of 


SELECTION FROM THE PRESENT LIST OF 


-silsi 
20. Western "View of Lond Cte Gate. 
f El-Aksa, an ancient basilica of 
. Mary, built by Sestioton. 
22. U ndergroud Works of the Mosque of El-Aksa. The 
Monolith in the Underground Works. 
Four Mosaics in the of Kubbe sakharah. 

. Details of the Capital of th n the U d 
Works of El-Aksa; of the Gonamontation of the Golden 
Gate. ona of the Six Capitals which crown the Columns 

of the Mosque 
* Ancient Wall where the Jews weep. 
— View of El-Aksa near the South-Western 


27. Viewor a ‘the South Gate of the Haram-es-sherif (Bab-el- 


22, Eastern View of the Golden Gate. 
29. — Wall to the East, near the Gate of Saint 


39. Pin an Section of Land surrounding the Chureh 
Souurvection and the Hospital of the Knights of 


31. Entra nee to the Hospital of Saint Moxy the Great. 

32. Ruins of the Chr irch of Saint Mary the Great. 

33. View of the Pool of Amygdalon and of the Domes of the 
Church of the Resurrection. 

31. Front of the Church of the Resurrecti 

35. the Entrance Dvor to the of the Resur- 


* 36. Plan ‘of ‘the Church of the Resurrection with its Levels, 
and Section of the Monument of the Tomb of Christ. 
ja) — —— of the Tomb in its ancient and in its 


7. Interior’ Views. of the Church of the Resurrection, viz.: — 
Greek Chapel, Golgutha, Chapel of St. 


m8, Detail of the Seven Capitals in the interior of the Church 
the Resurrection. 


| Four Guineas ; after that date the price will be raised to Five Guineas. 


39, Plone and Sections of the Armenian Church of St. James, 
nd Mosaics. 


40. Plans and Sections of the French Church of St. Anna. 
4l. Interior of te Church of St. Anna, and Four Details of 
nam 


eutation. 

42. Front of the Church of St. Anna. 

43. View of the Place of the Last Supper, and of what is 
called the Tomb of St. David. 

44. View of the Valley of zenemnghet. 

45. Front of the Tomb of the Virgin Mary. 

46. Plage iy Sections of the Tomb of Mary, and of the Cave 
of the Agony. 

47. South Eastern extremity of the von of Siloam. 

is. Mount of Olives and the Garden of Gethsemane. 

49. Plan and Section of Mosque a mated on the Mount of 
Olives, and details of Five Cap 

50. Plan and Section of the pontine 4 of the Holy Cross to the 
West of Jerusalem, and of Mosaics. 

51. Panorama of Jerusalem sven from the Mount of Olives. 

52. Ancient Jewish Synagogue in the Valley ot the Kidron, 
towards the North. 

53. Ancient Gate of Saracenic Style in the descent of Sella; 
and a View 43 a Fountain in the Tyrop@on Valley. 

54. Two Doors in the Tekhié-el-Ka-saki Sultane, commonly 
called the Hospital of St. Helena. 

55. Details of Sepuichres in the V aliey of Jehoshaphat, and 
of some others in the neizhbourhood of Jerusalem. 
‘Tomb of St. Pelagia on the Mount of Olives. 

53. View, Plan, and Section of the Tomb of Lazarus at Beth- 
any. Plan and Sections of the ‘Tombs of the Prophets 

tuated in the Mount of Olives. 


57. Pldh and Sections ot the Tomb: ot Aceldama. 

View ot the Sepulchres of the 

59. Vian and sections of the Sepulc — of the Kings, and of 
other Sepes chres; that of Jehoshaphat, and one like that 
of our 

©. Plan and Section of the Underground Works of Mount 


—. in connection with what now passes for David's 


Ton 
Gl. View rot ‘the Sepulchres of the Judges, and of other Sepul- 
chres te the North of Jerusalem. 
62. Pin ns and Sections of the Sepulchres of the Judges, and of 
other Tom! 
63. Details relating to the Tombs. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French. 

Her Majesty the Queen of Spain. 

His Majesty the King of Spain, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Matilda of France. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Napoleon. 

His Royal Highness Don Francisco Infante of Spain. 
His Royal Highness Don pegione Infante of Spain. 
His Highness the Viceroy of Egyp' 

= Highness the Archduke Maximilian of 


Hie Timperia Highness the Grand Duke Constantine of 


The Greck Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

The Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

The Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. 

Cardinal Wiseman. 

The Archbishop of Ancira. 

The Kussian Bishop at Jerusalem. 

The Archbishop of Paris. 

The Apostolic Nuncio at Madrid. 

The Convent of the Jesuits at Paris. 

His Exceilency the Pasha of Jerusalem. 
. de Barrére, French Consul at Jerusalem. 

M. Philibert, French Consul at Jaffa. 

The Consul General of Spain at Alexandria. 

His Excellency M. Huet. Member of the Spanish Senat 

His Excellency A. Noroff, Member ofthe Council of the 
Empire, St. Petersburgh. 

His Exceilency M. Drogobuscenoff, Member of the 
Russian Council of State. 

The Baron Nathaniel Rothschild. 

His Excellency Don Miguel Tenorio, Secretary to Her 
Majesty the Queen of Spain, 


LONDON: 


| 


The Academy of Arts of St. Fernando, at Madrid. 

‘The Library of the Spanish Senate. 

His Excellency M. Salamanca, Madrid. 

The Royal Academy of History at Madrid. 

The Atheneum, Madrid. 

The Library of the University at Madrid. 

The National Library at Madrid. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in Spain. 

‘The Minister of Public lustruction in Belgium. 

The Imperial Institute of France. 

‘The Office for Pilgrimages to the Holy Land at Paris. 

Don Frederic de Madrazo, Director of the Royal and 
National Galleries at Madrid. 


Library of the University of Grenada. 


rae M. Pasquale de Gayangos, University of 

adrid 

Professor M. Jean Rianio, University of Madrid. 

= = de Madrazo, Secretary of Council of 

Don Louis de Madrazo, Madrid. 

Madame de Barrére, Paris. 

M. Lafuente el Kantera, Royal Library, Madrid. 

The Benedictine College, Sienna. 

M. Socrate Bonajuti, Academy of Painting, Sienna. 

Rev. Don Braulio Bes y Ferrer, Madrid 

M. de Saulcy, Senator and Member of F rench Institute. 

M. Ernest Renan, Member of the French Institute. 

Le Général Ducrot. 

Le Général de Beaufort. 

‘The Library of the Minister of War at Paris. 

Don Miguel Tenorio de la Torre, Inspectur-General of 
Statistics at Madrid. 

Don Aurelian Guerra, Secretary to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction at Madrid, 


The Count Samaritani, Egy ever. 

His Excellency M. Boris de Mansouroff, Member of the 
Council of State of His Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia. 


_ ‘The Lord Bishop of Manchester. 


The Earl de Grey. 
The Lord Lindsay. 
The Lord Viecount Strangford. 
The Honourable Gerald Talbot. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris, 7 copies. 
Rev. John Twells, Gamston Rectory, Notts. 
Rev. GS. Drew, St. Barnabas, South Lam 
Rev. Professor Willis. 
Lady de Rothschild, 2 Grosvenor Place. 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, New Court. id 
Rev. Churchill Babington, St. John’s, Cambridge. 
M. yoy de Lesseps. 
The Abbé Lamazou, Paris. 
Pére km Jesuit College, Paris. 
Mrs. H. Bridgman Simpson, Babworth, East Retford. 
Rev. F. E. Paget, Elford Rectory, Staffordshire (by 
Messrs. Masters & Co.) 
} aay e Leighton, Esq., Milford House. 
Re Bailey, St. Jonn’s College, Cambridge. 
= the Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. J. Beamont, Pao College, Cambridge. 
Rev, Protessor bridge. 
Rev. J. F. T — rinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. E. A. Powell, Toft. 
Rev. G. Williams, King’s Cambridge. 
The Dean and Chapter of Ely 
Rev. G. Bonney, St. John’ ‘College, Cambridge. 
Rev. J. S. Wood, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
R. W. Taylor, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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S. O. BEETON’S BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL PRIZES, ANNIVERSARY 


GIFTS, AND FOR FAMILY READING 


AND REFERENCE. 


Mr. Edgar’s New Historical Tales and Romances. 


Danes, Saxons, and Normans; or, Stories of 
our Ancestors. By J.G. EpaGar. Illustrated with many Engravings, 
principally from Designs by Robert Dudley. 7s. 6d. 


How I Won My Spurs; om a Boy’s Adventures 
in the Barons’ Wee J. G. Epear. Illustrated with many 
a a principally from cae by R. Huttula and Dalby. 

ce 7s. 6d. 


Cressy and Poictiers; or, the Story of the 
Black Prince’s Page. By J. G. Epear. Illustrated with many En- 
gravings, principally from Designs by Robert Dudley. 7s. 6d. 


Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s New Military Story. 
The Fife and Drum; or, Would be a Soldier. 


By Sir WRAXALL, "Bart. Illustrated with many Engravings, 
principally from Designs by Julian Portch. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Dalton’s New Romantic Biography. 


Phaulcon the Adventurer; or, the Europeans 
in the East. By Wittram Daron. With Illustrations printed in 
Colours, from Designs by H. Warren and R. Huttula. 7s. 6d. 


New Edition of Robinson Crusoe. 
The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By 


Danie Deror. With a Memoir of the Author. With many 
Engravings and Illustrations in Colours, principally from 
Designs by T. H. Nicholson, W. Anelay, and R. Hutt 73. 6d. 


Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


Wild Sports of the World: a Book of Natural 


History and Adventure. By James GREENWoop. With a profusion 


of Engravings, Illustrations printed in Colours, and Maps. 7s. 6d. 


Gerstaecker’s Tales. 


Western Lands and Western Waters. By 
Freperick GERSTAECKER. With a Memoir of the Author. With 
many Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

New Book by the Author of “ Wild Sports of the World.” 


Curiosities of Savage Life. (First Series.) By 
the Author of “Wild Sports of the World.” With a profusion of 
Engravings and Illustrations printed in Colours. 7s. 6d. 


Also, Curiosities of Savage Life. 
Series.) Uniform with the First Series.” 7s. 6d. 


(Second 


Thirty-seventh Thousand. 
The @ Boy’ s Own Volume. (Midsummer, 1863.) 


of Fact, Fiction, me and Adventure. Edited by the 
With more than 200 Tllustrations. 5s, 


Also, The Boy’s Own Volume. (Christmas, 
1863.) A Book of Fae Fiction, History, and Adventure. Uniform 
with the Midsummer Volume. 

First Series of “The Boy’s Own Magazine.” 


The Boy’s Own prea (First Series, 


1855-1862.) The complete Set of 8 vols. 21s. ; or single vols. each 3s. 


History, Essays, and Poems. 


Prize Papers, written, on Various Subjects, 
during the Year 1863, by Subscribers to the “ Boy’s Own Magazine.” 
Price 3s. 6d. [On December 21. 


A Nice Book for # Sunday-School Prize. 
The Boy’s Yearly Book. Being the Twelve 


1803) _ the “ Boy’s Penny Magazine” (from January to December 


Ready with the December Magazines, 1s. 


BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


(Fourth 


Season.) 


THE KIDDLE-A-WINK ; or, GHOSTLY 


STORIES ON THE WESTERN COAST. 


COMPRISING : 
GUALMARA; or, THE HOUSE OF BITTERNESS.—A TALE OF LOVE,—A LIFE LOST. 


By FRANCIS DERRICK. 
With Frontispiece Engraved by W. L. Thomas, from a Design by J. A. Pasquier. 
General Contents : 


SAPFTO; or, LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. An Original Drama, in Two Acts, Four 
ight ‘Tableaux, discovered in an Attic 5 to the Drawing- 
. Brunto 


y F.C. Bursaxp. With Silhouettes by 


THE FUNNY in to consisting of Tom, age ten: Sally, age ii tent age 
seventeen ; Miss Janc’ young man, says) ; the Lodger, age 
; Uncle, ag not asked ; Father, age— 


tw ( 
won “t tell. H. Bewnerr. 
TUE CHIEF EVENTS of 1863. In Puzzle Language. By T. Hoop. 
NONSENSE Pages (the perils of which dignified and sedate persons are warned not to 
encounte: By W. Buenrtos. 
THE Be BPRISINO DIVERSION, JOY, AMAZEMENT, and GRIEF of TOM’S HOLI- 
AY. By UOxe on Two or Us. 


U of BOY CHRISTMAS PARTY. By a New Max. In 
ADVENTURES of SMALL, BOY at 


A CHRISTMAS BUDGET of TRICKS, Mechanical, Maznetical, and Magical, with some 
simple Feats of Legerdemain and Sleight of Hand. With leading by H. G. Mine, 


HOW to RAISE a GHOST. By F. re = 

SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS. In Puzzle Language. By Gronox Cucixsuanx, jun. 

OLD PHRASES and NEW PICTURES. By aK.B. 

CHARADES, ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, &c. By Taosas Ancuen, Mrs. Buovruir, 
Tuomas Hi and others. 


(00D, 


OUR CHRISTMAS ANNUAL CORRESPONDENCE. By the Ovp Boy. 
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